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INTRODUCTION. 

This is a took of creative power. It wil] touch ihe imagina- 
tion, and colour the judgment, of all who read it. It is 
scientific, compassionate, practical. It brings a message to 
India and to Britain. And not to India and to Britain onlv 
but to men and women in all countries. East and "West. 

In order that we may live a more abundant life, we look 
lor means of lessening the cost, both in time and money, of the 
essentials of life. Among the essentials of life are not only 
material things, but things intellectual and spiritual. Tear 
by year knowledge and thought become more and more 
necessary for vivid living. Bhiowledge and thought depend 
on the instrument of language. Most intimate and expressive 
of all language*! is our mother-tongue. But our mother-tongue, 
whatever it may be, does not suffice for all we want to hear 
and read and say. Even if we are bom into the inheritance 
of a mother-tongue which has the wide cuirency of a world- 
language, we need sufficient command of another language in 
order that we may have the key to what otherwise is locked 
against us and in order that we may more fully understand 
the meaning and value of words in the passage of thought and 
sympathy. If, on the other hand, our patrimony is one of the 
little languages spoken relatively by few, we need to master 
aj our second language one of those which are passports. 

Mr. Michael West aims at making -easier for the multitude 
of men nv.d women this travel and traffic of the mind. 


UxivuRSiTY College, Oxford 

May 16, 1926. . 


Micliael E. Sadler 
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THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE BOOIC. 

It mtiy Gcononiisc the time of renders, cspccinlly of suclr 
as are interested rather in the general problems of bilingu- 
alism and of language-leaching than in the local aspects of 
these mailers in Bengal, if some preliminary survey be given 
of tho aim and scope of this book. 

Man needs two Icinds of language ; he needs an exprecsioir 
of the “ dear and intimate things,” a language of the home, 
the firc-sidc, the mother-land, — a language of emotion and 
of unexpressed associations. He needs also language of fact, 
knowledge, exact argument, scientific truth, — a language 
in which words arc world-current and steadfast in their mean- 
ings, The small languages of the world fulfil the first purpose, 
but as time goes on they prove more and more insufficient for the 
second, insufficient for tho complexity, tho variety, the inter- 
national ” team-work ” of modern knowledge. On tho other 
hand the last century of history has emphatically established 
tho sanctity of tho small nation and tho minor languoge, and 
the impossibility of absorbing them into larger national and 
cultural units. 

If follows therefore that the majority of the nations of 
the earth must inevitably, as time goes on, become bilingual. 

Now there is an essential difference between a bilingual 
and a unilingual countrj’; in the letter only the few children 
of more marked linguistic capacity, or of wealth and leisure, 
at their, own option study a foreign language, whereas in the 
former (the bilingual country) the average child — and even 
the child below the average — is compelled by hard necessity 
to acquire a second language. It is only with some difficulty 
that the child with linguistic capacity acquires an efficient 
knowledge of a foreign tongue; liow much more liable to he 
unfruitful is tho attempt of the merely average child and 
the child who is below the average? The clever child lias 
time to spare; the average child has not. Even if the average 
child succeeds in obtaining the iiceessnrj' command over the 
second language, his success is loo often bought at the cost 
of a reduction of the time spent on other subjects which he 
is unable to allord. He has thus' the choice between Speech 
and Knowledge, — ^between linguistic and educational insuffi- 
ciency. 
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This impossible dilemma can be removed only by reduc- 
ing tlie linguistic burden of the bilingual child to a minimum, 
ij/d thi<! can be achieved only by an exact analysis of his 
nrecise needs in respect of the second language. What is 
the least that it must enable him to do? (The boy who has 

time, capacity and incentive may always learn more) 

The mother-tongue of the bilingual child suffices for the 
“ dear and intimate things ” of the home; it does not suffice 
to put him in touch with the woild of exact thought and 
knowledge, Wl:at then must the second language enable 
<« child to do? It m\ist cnahle him to I'ead. 

Our problem then, is to discover a means of producing 
silent reading ability* in a foreign language and of doing 
this with the minimum expenditure of time and of effort on 
anything else. 

• ♦ ♦ 

This investigation involves two processes, — experimental 
teaching, and measurement of the result. But, perhaps con- 
trary to expectation, measurement is the first step. For in 
attempting to measure a mental function we enable ourselves 
to analyze it, and the more exact the analysis of the result 
to be aimed at, the ‘ purer ’ and more specific will be the 
system of practice which may be devised for obtaining that 
re.sult. 

The measurement of reading in a foreign language shows 
that it consists of three main elemenls — (1) Tocabulaiy, (2) 
Word by word reading, and (3) Skimming, Skimming is the 
method generally used by the efficient adult reader; reading 
word by word is the method of the unpractised child. It was, 
however, found that as little as sixteen hours of specifically 
designed practice in English reading sufficed to proruce the 
adult type of reading in seventeen year-old Bengali students 
who had previously shown only the childish type of word by 
word reading. It was further ohseiwed that althoxigh practice 
had been in English only, an equal (or actually larger) im- 
provement took place in the rate of reading in the mother- 
tongue. 

Thus reading ability seems to he a thing independent of 
onguago. The specific problem of learning to read a foreign 

precise significance of this term is discussed jn Chapter 6 
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language would appear llicrcforo to lie a matter mainly of 
I'dfabulary. 


r « * « 

TIio acquisition of reading ability in a foreign lnngun{><‘ 
nb initio is probabl}’ the aspect of this problem which i-. '<f 
gicatest general interest; and the indicatinn that it mnv 
evcntually ho possible rapidly and easily — ^by arm-chair work 
— to obtain such reading power in a foreign language is the 
point which tends most to rapture the imagination. There 
are few educated persons in the world who do not desire tc 
explore for themselves the literature of some foreign people 
or other. 

In any system of practice the first essential is that the 
actual function to he developed should itself he praetiscil, 
that the teaelier should not rely, if it can be avoided, on the 
“transference” of effect from some indirect practice; for 
in all indirect practice there is a certain waste, a certain 
amount of work ex]>ended whose complete effect cannot be 
“ transferred.'” Now speaking, writing, learning lists of 
words, saying the meaning of lists of wotds are not the same 
thing as Heading. One may be able to give the ineaningB 
of the words in a list and yet be unable to interpret these same 
words ns they occur in the process nf readi.’ig. Rending is 
best practised by rending. 

We must therefore devise a sv'stein so planned that from 
the veiy first unfamiliar words come to the student at regular 
intervals in the course of reading, so spaced that the minimum 
of learning of word-lists will he required. The student must 
be able to read easily and quickly so that bis mind niny 
spring at once from the foreign words to the ideas without the 
intervention of the mother-tongue. Further, tho matter of 

the reading-book must be of interest. 

* ^ 

The English vocabulary of a sixteen year-old Bengali boy 
is that of a nine to ten year-old English boy, We cannot 
expect a sixteen year-old boy to be interested in books writ- 
ten to appeal to one of nine or fen. Still less can we expect 
the English boy — ^udio begins to study his second language 
much later than the Bengali — to be interested in French 
or fTcrman books intended for ehildien as mnch as ten year.s 

' Tlic case c|Uototl nborc, of improvement of rending in ono Inncnnac 
1)v ]irnetiee in nnotlier, nppenrs nt first sialit to be a strikinr; exception. 
Aetiinlly tbo function mensnred in botli cnscs is simply Itcndinp, 
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iis jtmiors. In devising n system for tcncliing tljo reading 
of a foreign language ivo have therefore to discover a method 
of producing hooks corresponding in point of subject and 
difficulty of ideas to the age of the foreign child, yet -written 
ill a vocahulaiy -which is, in point of nnmhor of words, the 
equivalent of that of a native child six to ten years younger. 

This prohlcm is solved hy building up the vocabulary 
from the start so that the less words the hoj’ knows the more 
common (and therefore more useful) those words are. The 
relative commonness of various English words is sho-wn hy 
> ertain “ Word-frequency lists By the use of these lists 
it is possible to construct a vocahulaiy of maximum useful- 
ness at any given stage of progress. It is found possible, 
given a Axed standard vocabulary of a few thousand words 
reasonably well selected on these lines, to rewrite almost any 
irdinary material of a non-technieal nature so that all the 
words used may he within the standard vocabulnrj'. Thus 
any ordinary novel can be kept within a 5,000 word vocabii- 
laiy, and, with a little effort and editing most of the simpler 
books could be kept within 3,000. Any ordinary fairy story 
•can be written within 300 — 500 words, — a vocabulary which 
<cnn be learnt in less than a year’s work. 

Applying these methods to the work of two experimental 
-classes it was found possible to produce three years’ ordinary 
progress in English reading ability in one year of work or 
less (so that Class 2 equalled Class 4 and Class 3 equalled 
Class 5). Moreover the progress in the acquisition of voca- 
bulary also under this method proved to be about one year 
.above the normal. 

It is not claimed that the results achieved as set out in 
•the following pages are of a Anal character; but they are 
'definite and promising. Tlie results of these experiments 
point out in detail the path of Anal achievement, and it is 
believed that these principles can and will in the near future 
bring forth a method of learning silent reading in English 
which will appreciably reduce life’s handicap for those 
■chfidren whose mother-tongue is one of the minor languages 
of the world. 
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SUMMARY’. 


Chapter 1.— The Nature and Origins of the Problem oi 
Bilingualism. 

Difference of Language is produced and conserred by 
■file adjustment of language to become a perfect ercprcBsion 
of individual nr group feeling and espericnec, and by its 
special funetion in differentiating mankind and intensifying 
the sense of individuality. Unity of Language tends to be 
produeed by tbc needs of communication; modern commercial, 
industrial and scientific developments more and more tend 
to break down linguistic frontiers. Owing to these two con- 
flicting needs mankind tends to become more and more bilin- 
■gual. 

Chapter 2. -The History of the Policy of Bilingualism in 
Bengal. 

The early edncationnl efforts of the East India Company 
took tbc form of encouragement of Oriental studies. When 
-the Company first sun’eyed the problem of popular education 
it was faced by the difllculty of obtaining teachers and the 
materials of education in the Temocular. The materials of 
a modern ed\ication were expressed in English : it was neces- 
sary either to translate, or to give to the teacher, and possibly 
to the pupil also, the power of “ deciphering ” the hooks con 
taining the necessars’ knowledge for himself. 

The policy decided npon was based on the theory of Fil- 
tration, — riz. : an Engli.sh education wa/s to he given to the 
upper classes with the idea that they would act as inter- 
mediaries, “ filtering ” modem knowledge from English into 
the vernacular, and the popular Vernacular system of edu- 
cation . 

The policy failed because the inducements offered by Ena- 
lish education were so powerful that the Anglo-vcriiaculai 
system alone flonrished, while the Vernacular system (oi 
which the first was intended to he a iiioro *' fountain-licad ”) 
langnishcd. ilorcovcr in the Anglo-vcrnaculnT syst^'m tlm 

’ For nn cxpl.mntion of tGcbnical terms used in tlio Siirnmni-y. see 
•the Gloss.iry. , 
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Yernacnlar has been persistently neglected in spite of air 
official efforts to the contrary. 


Chapter 3. — ^Bilingualism and National Culture. 

Nationality is the main obstacle to linguistic assimilation. 
The Bengali fears that the learning of English and the oontaot" 
with "Western culture obtained thereby may displace his own 
individualily and national culture. 

The special value of language in the preservation of the- 
sentiment of nationaliij’ depends rather on what language is, 
than on what it contains. The national lan^age expresses a- 
peculiar store of experience, a peculiar analysis of experience, 
and, being the language of infancy acquired at the time ot 
the first development of the fundamentals of emotional life, 
its words possess a peculiar Evocative (or emotional) value,- 
unattainable by those of any second language. 

It is obvious therefore that no second language can replace- 
the mother-tongiie, nor has any culture acquired thmugh a 
second langtiage the power to displace the native culture. 
Benationalisation, even under the most favourable cfa’ctim- 
stances, for example the absorption of an alien into the sur- 
rounding civili.sat.ion of America, is ineffective in practice; 
much more ineffective must be any attempt to import a foreign- 
culture into the midst of a surrounding civilisation. The- 
theory of Benationalization is based upon an obsolete system 
of psychology, namely the doctrine of the Eaculties, a system' 
which, applied to education, neglects the limitation of the 
teacher by the nature of the taught. The theory of Ee- 
nationalization by language tends to the fallacy of Word- 
magic, namely the idea that a word has a fixed connection with 
its ‘referent’, and that by acquiring the word one acquires the 
referent. 

It is precisely because the Bengali himself is impregnated' 
with the false doctrine of Benationalization that he fears the 
r-ontact of Western culture. If he realised the impotence of 
n second culture .to replace that of thel mother-tongue, he 
would be more anxious to acquire what now he covets and yet 
fears — ^Init he would acquire it in a different way, as a definite 
fulfilment of a specific need. 

The attempt to teach English in Bengal ns a vague and 
general ‘culture subject’ has resulted in a lact of analysis of" 
the Bengali’s precise need of English. The present school' 
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couises nro partly* an inlicritanre from fonner days, Imt are 
in' tlic main merely instances of tlic Schoolmaster’s Generali- 
zation of Suhjeots ; they are merely hlochs of experience, logi- 
cally selected irrespective of the specific need or “ Project ” of 
the learner. 

Chapter 4. — ^Thc Advantages and Disadvantages of Bilingualism 
in the Educational System of Bengal. 

There is certainly no advantage in being born in a bilingual 
country, but rather a disadvantage. The disadvantage lies 
not so much in being bilingual as in possessing one of the 
minor languages as one’s mother-tongue. Thus the Bengali 
boy when he has learned English is not so well off ns the Eng- 
lish boy when he has learned French. The boy who is below 
the average in educational capaeiiy is at a still greater dis- 
advantage in a bilingual country, since he is compelled to 
learn a second language where ordinarily he would confine 
himself to the molher-tonguc. 

The other disadvantages are inherent rather in the use of 
the Foreign medium than in Bilingualism. It is not considered 
a disadvantage for an English boy to have to learn French at 
a secondare* school, but it would be considered a disadvantage 
if ho were compelled to listen to lessons and answer his teacher 
in French in all the subjects of the curriculum. The Foreign 
medium is not a ncccssarj’ part of the bilingualism; on the 
contrary it is both unnecessary and actually undesirable oven 
for the purpose for which it has been advocated (namely im- 
provement of foreign speech and writing ability). 

In the case of the Foreign medium in the language of 
the textbook the position is different. No actual disadvantages 
arise from this in respect of production of inaecurnoy of dic- 
tion, “ parrot learning,” etc. There is, at the maximum, a 
loss of 10 per cent, per niinum of the time allotted to the 
subject (r»c., a loss, in the example chosen, of a quarter of on 
hour a week). There arc vory considernhle advantages in that 
the boy has a hotter textbook for the same money and receives 
valuable practice in tlie reading of the foreign language, with- 
out which power the whole literature of the subject other than 
his class textbook is closed to him. 

In short if a child’s education is bilingual in its Beceptivc 
aspect but unilingnal in its Expressive aspect. Bilingualism ■ 
is not necessarily a handicap. 
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Chapter 5. -An analysis of the BcngaU s need o' EtiRlish. 

In sluflyiiifr the Bpiijrali’p nml of EnpUsh wo iinisl dis- 
Inipuisli nrpiimi'n(> i«i n mtoiuI Innptiiipo Joi‘ hny>v nlmvo 
lilt* nvorsipc or for spooiiil iioocK Jiom aipniiienfs whirh ftl’pV 
to .ill lioy*- iiiid nil rn*<(''. l*jnpH‘*li in Jtonpnl i*. not an ojitional 
hut n coniinihory suhjeci, aiul if is the dominant ••uhjerf in 
the srliool curriculum. 

The oripinnl rou'-on for introdiiciiip the laiipunpc into the 
curriculum uucl the reason for (ho Honpali'® need of it %\crc 
inc«Hinahly, idcntiial; and piohahly ajc *.(111 -o. Tliif* leason 
had nolliinp to do witlj i'oininoice, with Inf«*r-|iiovini'ial 
Coimmmicafion, or the T'nity of India : it wav the in*.Hfiiciency 
of the literary content of the Benpali Lanpunpe for n coinplcle 
education. 

At the hepinninp of (he nineteenth centurv Benpal had a 
laupuape and a literature, hut the literalme had to a Inrpo 
extent heen lost, and the Innpuape was in a state of corruption. 
There was praetieally no Ih-npali prose, almost no jnintinp, 
no standard apellinp or vocahulnrj*. 

The development of printed Hteratiire in Benpnli dnrin" 
♦tic nineteenth centun* was veiy rapid : Imf even to-day, thonph 
Mio output of liler,nry matter is ndniiiahle both ns to <]unnlily 
mid excellence, that of technical and informative matter i* 
meapre in nmomii and poor in (junlity. 

Xo “small lanpimpe'’ — that i<, no Innpuape spoken hy one 
people only who are a relatively snmll finetion of the total 
t<f literate niaukiml — eaa keep pace with (he vast variety and 
complexity of modern knowledpe. Tims thonph JJenpali 
literature has developed very preally since the hepinninp of 
the nineteenth century, the Beiipali’s ni*ed of Emrlish I’cnnins 
essentially^ the same. ITis essential need is of the nhiliiy to 
Tcad English espeeinlly for the purpose of information. 

The nature and requirements of the educational system 
confirm this conclusion from another point of view. There is 
only one effective system of education in Benpal — the Anglo- 
Ternacular. Hence the Anplo-veniacular schools roiitniu an 
almost unsclected samplinp of the whole jmpulntion, and u 
large proportion of the pupils leave prematurely without com- 
pleting tile Course. It is therefore neepssnj-v <o desipii course.s 
■of study which may possess a liberal "Surrender Value." and 
™ay as far as possible lead to suhsequent independent study. 
Hence in English we must first of all enable the hoys to read. 
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riiu I{cndiii_!> Hoiid !■>. moreover, the easiest of the four Lan- 
git:i{;o Bonds. Tlio olhcis, Speech. Ileariiig and tVriting, may 
Ilf ♦iiuphi later to those who wail for them, are more able to 
master them, and more likely to need them. 

An objection may he made to this argument that such 
separation of the language bonds is logical rather than psycho- 
logical. This objection is imt stippoited by theory or by i.iel. 
'file existence of reading ability apart from speech ability, or 
greatly disproportionate to speech ability is a comparatively 
common phcnoincnon. 

It may further bo objected that a course in reading must 
,bo preceded by a cour.se in pronunciation, otherwise the reader 
may u.se a grolesciuely wrong sehemo of sounds, which will intei- 
fcrc with his nppieciation, and be a handicap to him should lie 
Inter proceed to ac<iuire speech abilitj'. . . Mispronunciation 
?nay bo due to Ignorance, as in cases of wrong accent, or to 
Lack of Skill. Tlie former type of erior may easily he avoided 
in the nroccss of learning to read ; the second is due to the ab- 
sence of equivalent sounds in the repertoiy of the mothci- 
tougue. Since the Bengali boy is not going to be one nniono 
many Englishmen, but one among many Bengalis, he is en- 
titled to his own dialect, so long ns jl is consistent and in- 
tollipihle. Those likely to have intereour.sc with non-Bengalis 
(and these are few) may, without essential inoditiration oi 
these pioposals, aequiic a pronunciation correct according to 
I'.aglish standards. 

In order to develop these proposals in detail and rondei 
tliem praetieahle we leqnire knowledge of the actual present 
eondilioi!.s and of what improveinont is possible. 

The following points nrc to be explored in detail ; — 

1. T\liat is the Bengali's present actual reading ability 

at various stages? 

2. In what way and to what extent can leading abilitv 

he improved in those who already possc'ses a .suffi- 
cient vocahulaiy? 

•3. What is the Eiigli>h vcealnilarv of the Bengali at the 
variou.s stages? 

4. What should that vecalnilniy enable the boy to leid 
(given the readine ability)? 

6. In what Skiv and at what rate of progress mn ahility 
in silent rending in Enfflish he iirodneed, .starting' 
from a rero knowledsre of English? 
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Chapter 6. — ^The Measurement of the Silent Reading ability in 
English of Bengali students. 

For a general estimate of the silent reading ability in Eng- 
lish of the Bengali student the test devised (C.B. II)^ was 
based on a simple story, which presented no difficulties of 
vocabulary or comprehension. The student was required to 
underline the answers to certain questions presented to him 
beforehand. Great care was taken to make the directions clear 
to all so that these might not influence the scores. Seventy-five 
per cent. “Comprehension” was required for qualifying, and 
the score wau Time. This is probably a fairly ‘pure’ test of 
Reading : it has a high stimulus vahie so that children, 
do their best at it. Its reliabilitj' is high. Its disadvantage 
is that, being purposely a test rather of word by word reading 
than of skimming or scanning, in that the questions cover the 
matter closely, it does not yield sufficient opportunity to the 
practised reader of showing, his full superiority. Eor purposes 
'Of a general survey of readers who have not been specially prac- 
tised it is, however, satisfactory. In addition to this test an 
adaptation of Monroe’s Kansas Test was used. 

Comparing the results of the 0. B. II Test applied to 
Bengali boys and to Anglo-Indian girls, and the results of 
Kansas I applied to Bengali boys and to American children 
(grade norms being converted by McCall’s table into ages) the 
following result is obtained : — 


Bengali grade. 

Bominal 

age. 

Bcarost cqni. 
yalont C. B. 
n age norm, 
Anglo-In^n 
Girls. 

Bearest equi- 
valent age 
norm KansoB 
X, American 
children. 

M.A 

21 

16 


B.A 

. 19 



Inter II. 

18 


11-2 

Inter I. .... . 

17 


10-8 

dass X. (Matric class) ... 

16 

10 

10-2 

CfiasB IX 

15 


0-7 

ClaBsVIII 

14 

•• 



Taule.— Age comparison of Bengali boys, Anglo-Indian girls, 
and American children in respect of English Reading.* 


It V Ch-'^ndra Bai and Batna Bai, Part H.” 

«« ’3 mence, commonly referred to in the following pages as 

BeadiQir^^1?^*i7-ir° ®™P^®®ise that these figures refer only to simple 
iJiofwrorrnfelK^ncc?^”^^**^' implj/ nothinff in regard to 
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In addition to tlie above tests certain other tests were de- 
- vised for the special purpose of measuring the improvement of 
-practice classes. A pair of teats of low question-density was 
devised in order to indicate the full amount of improvement 
more satisfactorily than is done by C. B. II — III. 

An investigation of speed in relation to density showed that 
.as qxicstion-density is decreased, at a certain point a sudden 
change in the type of reaction of the student appears to take 
place. It is not possible therefore to compare the results of 
tests of widely differing question-density. 

In order to discover whether practice with "Before- 
• questions ” is ‘'transferred” to a situation involving 
“ After-questions,” an After-question Test was devised, in 
which the student is informed beforehand ns to the qiicstion- 
. density to be expected. 


Chapter 7. — ^The Improvement of Silent Reading ability in 
English in Bengali students. 

The purpose of these experiments was to determine by 
■what means and to what extent the English Reading ability 
. of Bengali Intermediate students could be improved. 

Three experiments were made. In the first and second it 
was found that the tests used, owing to their question-density, 
did not show the full amount of improvement ns indicated b5' 
•the class records. For tlie third experiment tests of lower den- 
isity were devised. The three experiments go to show that even 
•in so short a practice period (16 days) a verj' marked improve- 
ment can be effected. The i-esult is to bring Bengali Inter- 
mediate students from a standard equivalent (on C.B. Test) to 
Anglo-Indian age 9 — 13 to a standard equivalent to age 12 — 18, 
Anglo-Indian girls, or, on Bengali norms, a standard superior 
•to that of the M. A. Class, a gain of four years in three weeks. 

This improvement is not due to increase of skill in the same 
function but to the replacement of the childish type of reading 
by the adult type. ' 

It appears that Before-questions are an effective method of 
training, and that their practice-effect is transferred to an 
After-question test. 

The practice effect in Engli.sh rending is transferred to 
Bengali reading. This appears to indieato that tho defect of 
the Bengali is a general defect in rending ability rather than 
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a bpenific clefenl as regards English. This is what wonld be 
expected in view of the ratlier meagre amomit of reading of 
the average Bengali student. The root caiise of this condition 
lies probably in the wrong attitude towards language study 
shown in the curricula and examinations, over-emphasising ex- 
pression. The Receptive aspect of lantruage, the art of read- 
ing, is neither taught nor tested. 


Chapter 8.--The English Vocabulary of a Ecngali boy. 

The first attempt to measure the English Vocabulary of 
Bengali boys followed tbe lines of Heninon as regards selection 
of woids, and einplo 3 'ed tbe synonjun method, Inter used by 
Thorndike, as regards indication of meaning. This lest w'aa 
abandoned because it showed unrcliabilitj’ due to boredom, 
owing to tbe large number of words presented in the method 
of response. 

The second test (omitting an abortive experiment with 
Terman’s list) adopted the method of written vernacular mean- 
ings, and consisted of a PreliminaiT Grading Test, and a 
second Detailed Test, a portion only of which was to be set 
in each case according to tbe result of the preliminary test. 
This method appears to he sound, but it is too complicated 
for the particular purpose, viz : a general estimate of the size 
of the vocabulary of various school grades, though excellent for 
an individual examination. 

The third and final test consisted of two parts, each con- 
taining seventy' words, selected as in tlie previous test to re- 
present various stages of the Tliomdike V^ord Dist, and mul- 
tiplied by factors corresponding to the percentage of the sam- 
ple. The tAvo parts were distributed alternately to prevent 
cop 3 ring. The test was applied to 800 cases, and the correlation 
of the two parts is high. 

Compai'ing the results (t.c., the mean score of the two parts) 
with the data supplied by various studies of the English voca- 
bulary of English children, it is found that at the Matricula- 
tion glade ill Bengal the English vocahulaiy cori'esponds to 
that of an English hoy aged 9J- vear.s. 

At the rate of progress in the acquisition of an English 
vocabulary revealed bj’’ this test, there must inevitably be 
a discrepancy of from to years between the extent of the 
English vocabulary of an English and of a Bengali boy. 
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2Ji*re “ number of v;ords ” does not however convey iiuicli. 
AYe have to enijiiire what a given niiinber of words enables 
their possessor to read. ^Examining Ibis point we find that 
the Bengali hoy of the Slalriculation class would be able to 
read, without excessive difficulty in respect of vocabulary, 
books which would a])])eal to the hhiglish boy aged about nine 
or ten. 

In this Age Discrepancy in voeabulaTV (viz: tlic faet that a 
student of a foreign language is condemned by the limitation 
of liis vocabulary to read hooks greatl}* below his mental age 
as regards their substance) lies the fundamental difficulty in 
the problem of creating i-cading power in a foreign language. 

If the words of the student’s voeabulaiy are so selcetcd as 
to ho words of niaxiniuni frec|ucney, and so of maximum uti- 
lity, the difficulty ean he reduced. Furthermore if a known 
and standard vocabulary he built up in the school course, it 
will be possible to write hooks for practice and leisure reading 
in which the ingress of unfamiliar words is under strict control. 

The Calcutta Dniversity Commission has emphasised the 
great importance and value of out-of-class reading, Imt the 
hooks at present provided, thought nominally simplified, in 
respect of voeabulaiy do not show signs of any useful adapta- 
tion to the needs of the Indian student. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to bring the vocabulary of 
any ordinary narrative matter within the limits of a standard 
vocabulary, nor are the neeessaiy alterations veiy jierecptihle, 
save at the lowest voeahnlary levels (1000 words and under). 


Chapter The Teaching of English Reading to Bengali boy.-. 

The importance of experiment in the method of piodiieing 
silent reading ability in a foreign language is emphasised by 
a recent report of the Board of Edneation and by most writer.s 
on rhe method of foreign language teaching. 

It does not appear that nelive power over the language is 
a necessary prcliminaiy. Existing methods of language teach- 
ing are therefore inapplieahle; it is neeessaiy to evols-e a new 
procedure. 

The purpose of tlie First Experimental Class was to evolve 
a form of pmeediirc which would, given a class already knowing 
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the alphabet, and given the reading materials available in the- 
market, supply efScient practice in English reading. 

The difficulty -which immediately presented itself was the- 
treatment of unfamiliar words. So far as was possible the • 
teacher anticipated whot words would be unfamiliar and 
taught them in advance, but correct prediction was not always ■ 
possible, and as a result of the failure of tliis procedure to* 
allow sufficiently for such unprodicted words, during the first 
term the Experimental Class showed no improvement over the - 
group of pupils used as a ‘Control,’ 

Improvement of the procedure in this respect resulted in 
a considerable gain; but it was obvious that the main obstacle - 
to further progress lay in the reading material, in which no* 
attempt has been made to grade or control the vocabulary . 


Before a second teaching experiment could be initiated, a, 
detailed examination was made of the defects of existing Eng- • 
lish reading material in common use in Bengal. A. series of 
“Criteria” was evolved which might act as a standard both- 
in judging existing matter and in constructing new. 

"With the aid of the results of this survey a series of reading- • 
books was specially constructed to cover the first year’s work 
in English. 


The Second and Third Experimental Classes were conduct- 
ed with this material. The standard used for comparison was- 
the result of periodic tests of the various classes of the hest 
Government High School in this half of the province. The ■ 
class chosen for the second experiment was Class II of one of 
the weakest Middle Schools in the town ; this choice was made ■ 
in order to obtain a class ha-ving as little initial knowledge of 
English as possible. This selection subsequently gave rise to • 
certain unexpected difficultie.s, viz ; the boys were not only 
backu'ard in English but were backward in general mental 
development and were unable to read the vernacular efficiently. 
In order that the English work might proceed, this defect had 

to he remedied ..Some of the boys in the class were of so • 

^ow a degree of intelligence as to be almost nnteacbable even 
in tbe mother-tongue. 

In spite of these difficulties, on the completion of the first' 
reader (sixteen weeks, 77 working days) the results of the - 
tests were equal to those of Class III of the school selected as 
V completing the Eevision Exercises (6 • 

'VS a er) w ic were designed to give special practice in-^ 
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• dealing with more varied types of ‘reading-situation’, tlie 
results were mid-way between Classes XV and V, a gain of two 
•and a half years in seventeen weeks. 

The Third Experimental class was a Class III of the Prac- 
tising nigh School of the Training College. Starling in July 
'with almost zero reading ahility the results of their testa made 
early in Replemher were midway hetween Classes V and VI of 
the selected school, a similar gain of 21 years hut nccomplisshed 
■in a shorter time, (lu'r: 10 weeks, 50 working days), the differ- 
-ence being due to the fact that this class knew the alphabet, and 
was both of higher average intelligence and of more equal 
-quality. 


' Chapter 10. — ^Thc Teaching of English Reading to Bengali hoys. 

(concluded.) 

Tile whole course of experimental teaching was completed 
■ by Class II in 141 , hj’ Class III in 94 days. It was observed 
-that vocalization and lip movement automatically decreased 
with the increase of facility. Individual investigation showed 
that 53 per cent, of the Class III were rending using the direct 
bond. A warning was given against translating, and shortly 
afterwards all except 16 per cent, (very backward boys) were 
reading with the direct bond. 

Ideally a Bengali boy of ten years old should, within his 
vocabulary, rend English with the same facility as an English 

• child of the same ago. — (and so with other ages). The idea 
underlying the cons^uction of the End-tests for these two ex- 
periments was to test how far this ideal had been achieved or 

• could be achieved in future stages of the work. (At the present 
stage the classes were too young for the scores of many of the 

‘boys to fall within the norms of the tests). The Kansas Test 
•and the C. B. 2 test were therefore re-written so as to contain 
no words outside the vocabularj' of the experimental classes. 
"It does not appear that this has very appreciably affected the 
•norms of the Kansas test; the effect on C. B. 2 is as yet un- 

• certain. 

Simultaneously with the testing of the experimental classes 
a test was made of the Collegiate school (the best school in the 
•town) and the Armenitola School (the practising school of 
the Training College to which the third Experimental Class 
•belonged). The net result of a comparison of the test results 
lof .the.two experimental classes with the scores of the classes 
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of there two schools was to indicate a gain of two years in 
respect of Headings fthat is. Class III was etiual to Glass V, 
and Class II to Class IV) — and of one j'ear in respect 
of Vocabulary. 

In reference to the question of the “Surrender Value" of 
English teaching discussed in Chapter V above, it appears from 
these experiments possible to give such reading ability in 
luiglish as constitutes a permanent, usable and improvable 
possession within one year to about 40 per cent, and within 
two years to eighty per cent, of an average class of Bengali 
boys. 

A point of some theoretical interest is that ideas gained in 
reading a foreign language appear to be peculiarly evanes- 
cent and that the size of the Unit of Beading m7ist be propor- 
tionately reduced in books used for reading in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

The experiments have indicated various defects and various 
lines along which further improvement may be sought in the 
material used (which was itself explicitly experimental). 

This material will now have to be reconstructed ab miiio. 



BILINGUALISM 


PART I-DISCUSSrON. 


CHAPTER 1. 

'i lie Nature and Origins of the Problem of Bilingualism. 

DcriNiTioN or Tm: Proiilem. 

The problem of Bilingualism, or Hxiltilingualism, arises 
■when two or more languages arc xised in the same politiral 
or educational unit. Dr. W. J. Viljeon^ makes it a cardinal 
principle that the problem shoxild be regarded as educational 
and that politics should be excluded from it. This is theore- 
tically sound, for the forces which give rise to Multilingualism 
are mainly political in their nature, whereas the forces winch 
work in the opposite direction, which tend to produce unifor- 
mity of language, are mainly educational. 

In all oases of Multilingualism the various languages tend 
to fulfil different fxmetions, but these different fxmetions are 
a part of the life of all or of a large part of the population. 
In the more acute cases the language division is such that all 
clasSes require more than one language; in less acute cases a 
second language is necessary only to the upper classes whose 
political, professional, or industrial duties are more specialised 
than those of the common population. In the typical case the 
first language is the vehicle of thoughts about the home life, 
and perhaps of a literature expressive of emotions and ideas 
connected with the home; while the second language is a 
vehicle of communication for matters of government, com- 
merce, industry', scientific thought and higher culture gene- 
rally. There may he a third language which is a medium of 
communication for internation;.'' relations and higher edura- 
tion, and a fourth necessary for the religion and arieient culliire 
of the people. Thrts for the Africander Africaan*-, the first 
langrtage, is the medium of thought and emotion for the liome 
life, while English is necessary for industrj', eommeree and 
higher education. The Bengali Hindu is in a similar case in 
respect of Bengali and £ngli.sh, hut he needs also Sanskrit 


* Sjicccli .it the Tmperini Kduciition Confcronco, Jiiiio 1933. 
f 13 ) 
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for tlie full understanding of liis ancient tradition and reli-- 
gion. The Magh has Maghi as his Home language ; he needs 
Bengali for _local commerce, English for higher education 
and administration, Burmese for his ancient traditions and 
literature. 

It is obvious that the acuteness of any multilingual prob- 
lem -will depend on the nature of the languages involved. 
Languages are of widely different cultural values. “ Compare 
the advantage of being able to talk with the inhabitants of 
the Fiji Islands in their own language with the advantage 
of being conversant with French or German.”^ Hegarding 
bilingualism from this aspect of advantage we may predict 
that the educated Fiji Islander will necessarily be bilingual,- 
whereas the educated Frenchman or- German may be unilin- 
gual. It is possible, of course, for miiltilingual conditions to • 
exist in respect of languages of equal culture-value, c.g., 
French and German in the border departments, yet here also- 
there is the tendency for the languages to specialise, and even 
in the highly artificial case quoted by Ronjnt“ the two 
languages are at no point really equal in their development or 
interchangeable. 


The Distribution of the Problem. 


Schmidt® points out how widely distributed is the pheno-- 
menon of multilingualism; he instances Africa, America, 
Belgium, Canada, India, Ireland, Poland, Switzer^nd,- 
'Wales. 


In the light of the argument of the preceding paragraphs,.- 
it should be diflicult to quote any country which is entirely 
free from the problem. A people can be entirely unilingual 
only if its language entirely suffices for its needs. The two- 
people most nearly approaching to this condition would be a 
homogeneous tribe at an extremely low level of culture, and 
an English-speaking people. The first people have no need 
of commerce, of higher education, no demand for a literature* 
wider than the local tribal legends. The second people are 
using the language which is the most widely distributed over 
the face of the world; the language of the largest number of 
books and printing presses in the world, the language which the 
majority of non-English speaking peoples find it most profi- 


1 Teach a Foreign. Languago,” 1917. page 5. 

bilinSie, 19’l^ ’p^es 7— 10 ^and®p^^^ 

Thongbx » 


an iinpublished thesis- 
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table to lenm.* Yet tbe British Goveminent’s committee on 
Modern Studies bears witness to tbe insufficiency of English 
itself : — “ No country can afford to rely on its domestic stores 
of knowledge. In science, technical and pure, in history, 
antiqiiities, low, politics, economics, philosophy, new researches 
ore constantly leading to new discoveries, now and fruitful ideas 
are giving new pointers to thought, new applications of the 
old principles are being made, old stores are being rearranged 
classified and made available for new purposes. In this work 
all’ the civilised coiintries of the world collaborate, and in no 
branch of knowledge, abstract or concrete, disinterested or 
applied to tlie uses of man, can the specialist neglect the work 
of foreign students.”' 

Under the conditions of uiodevn life almost 'everj' man is 
a specialist. 


EaCTOHS Wllicir tend to PKODOCE niFrERENCE OF E.IKGTTAGK. 

1. The Xced of Expression. 

Language fulfils two needs, ‘the Need to Express, and the 
Need to Communicate. In the subjective aspect man desires 
to give voice to his feelings in the speech which yields to them 
fullest utterance, in the speech nearest to his own heart; be 
requires therefore a form of expression perfectly moulded to 
the nature and manner of his thought and feeling. Hence 
eveiy individual man tends to adjust language to himself; 
no two men using the same language possess exactly the same 
vocabulary, use precisely the same senfeiice form*, and idioni.s, 

» “At tlie request of tlio ’Northern Pence Congress wliich mot in 
Stockholm in 1910 the Northern Peace Union addressed an enquiry to re- 
presentatives of countries whore none of three great languages (English, 
German and rrenoli) are spoken, ns to which was in their opinion the 
most suitable language for universal use. Fifty-four replies were 
received. Of these one was in favour of German, eight of French, one 
Latin or Spanish, 5 Ido or Esperanto. No less than 29, a majority of 
the whole, wore in favour of English.” — The Teaching of English in 
England. H. M. Ueport, 1921, page C7. ” English is not merely an 
indispensable handmaid without whoso nssistanco neither philosopher, 
chemist nor classical scholar can do his work properly. It is one of the 
greatest subjects to which a university can call its students. Never was 
that more so than at this moment, when English is nearer than ever 
before to becoming a iinivorsally knon-n laiigungo. The conditions 
created by the War have spread our langiiago over the five Continents 
of the earth. ^ It has long been the best Known European language in 
Asia and Africa, North America and Australia; it is lilcoly to become so- 
more and more; and in Europe, ns wo are told, it is now in the majority 
of countries the language most frequently learnt in addition to tho- 
mother-tonguo.” Ihul. page 200. 

’ Modern Studies, H. M. Report, 1018, page 30. 
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jfive to their \rords precisely the same poiiiiotalioiis. Every 
family^ has certain peculiarities of expression, adjustments of 
the tribal language to be a more perfect vehicle of its peculiar 
fund of experience. Similarly in eveiy social unit, where 
there is a stock of experience peculiar to and common to the 
members of that unit, there is an adjustment of language to 
be the especially apt expression of that experience. We may 
imagine in the origins of the human race the individual 
family or section of a family developing its omi differentiation 
of the tribal language®, growing into a tribe and developing 
its own differentiated tribal language containing many family 
differences, which in turn grow into tribal languages; and so 
on ad infinitum. 


2 . The Need of a Sente of Indh'idualtiy. 


Language is adjusted to individual needs of self-expres- 
sion; this is a sub-conscious process, for in so far as a man is 
different from others he will naturally tend to speak differ- 
ently from others. But there is another and more subtle type 
of differentiation in language — ^namely the differentiation of 
language in the small group or clique. 

Man’s individual soul is a naked, sensitive thing, intensely 
conscious of itself. A man hates to be herded, indexed, 
ti’eated as an interchangeable unit. The prisoner of war and 
the schoolboy are so treated — ^as one among many ; this is their 
hardship worse than solitude. A man may be driven mad by 
solitude, but neurosis may be produced even more rapidly and 
more surely by being one of a crowd: — “ Oh only to be out 
of this crowded desert, just for ten minutes to he on a solitar}' 
storm-tossed mountain-top, on the chilliest glacier, in a mad 
whirlwind — anywhere, even where danger lies, to be away from 
the sight and the sound and the smell of mankind, and to he 
able to think one’s own thoughts.”® 


1 “ There is a certain exuberance which will not rest contented with 
traditional expressions but finds amusement in the creation and pro- 
pagation^ of new words and in attaching new meanings to old words. 
We find it iu the wealth of pet names which lovers have for each other 
and mothers for their children, in the nicknames of schoolboys and pals 
of later life, as well as in the perversions of ordinary words which at 
times become tho fashion among sm.rlt sets of people who are constantly 
thrown together and have plenty of spare time.” (Regarding this last 
poii^, “ small sets of people,” see the next paragraph below, “ The 
Individuality,”) Jespersen, O., Language, I&22, 


° Ripley W. L, 


1017 


Lager 


Europe, 1899, page 480. 

Lcho, Journal of Civilian Prisoners’ Camp, Knockaloe, Vo 9. 
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This is strangely reminiscent of hoarding school life.‘ 
There is in the hoarding school a sense of loss of individuality 
because nothing is private; one dresses oneself, hathes, eats, 
prays — all in public. " One sleeps, one dresses onself, one eats, 
plays, walks, does one’s duty, dreams, gets angrj*, or senti- 
mental, isolates oneself within oneself — and all in company.”* 
The essence of Barhed "Wire Disease® is this sense of loss of 
individuality. 

A man wishes to feel that he is himself, that he is different 
from every other man, and he wishes that this difference should 
he recognised hy others; hut the school and the prison 
camp — and our too much organised world generally — persist in 
neglecting just those differences which the individual empha- 
sises, persist in emphasising just those samenesses which the 
individual would like to forget. 

Kow a difference which is found in one case only may he 
neglected as of no account or overruled as an individtial 
eccentricity; hut a difference from the general herd which is 
common to two or three or more persons must he acknowledged 
ns a definite jdienomenon. A .small group of persons (a clique) 
may thus — ^liy agreeing to resenihle encli other — assert their 
difference from the common herd, and protect their indivi- 
duality.* By resemhling each other they emphasise theii 
difference from the rest : yet at the same time the group itself 
is sufficiently small for the individuality and personal differ- 
ence (in other respects) of each of the memhers to he recon'iiised. 
If it is not sufficiently small for this purpose, another suh- 
grouping will he formed within it. Thus there comes into 
being a hierarchy of groups, like a Chinese puzBle-ho.v, each 
smaller than that which contains it, tintil we reacli that point, 
the little local cluh, in which the common man can find him- 
self and know that he is known. 


The small group is the natural protection of the indi^^dual 
soul, and the small language or dialect is the natural and most 
important distinguishing feature of the small group. Any- 


> ^ynlpole, Hufih, “ Mr. Perrin nnd Mr. Trnill,” IPll, passim, e.a., 
pp.Re 74. > > I I 

° Rioii, Gaston, " .Tonrniil il'un simple soldnt," 1910. 

K 1 Ti.n V transh-ited by Kiiinier W’ilson, 

+ 1 ** r The quotations from the journals of prisoners’ camps are 
taken from tliii inteiestiriK and valuable work. On the more Kcnoral 

* ‘ One would say tli.it once men are grouped tocothor they take 

triflinpr circumstances to assert one sjiccinlVoiin 
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tiling which, while common to the group, tends to ditTcTentiate 
it from other groups, tends to intensify the sense of solidarity 
and of distinctness. Of all instruments for the intensification 
of group individualitj”, language is undoubtedly the most 
powerful. Hence arise the social Shibboleth of the upper clas- 
ses, Public School slang, sectarian cant; hence also the revival 
of obsolete national and tribal languages.’ The apparently 
useless conservation or even revival of multitudinous obsolete 
dialects and national languages is a symptom of man’s natural 
tendeiicy to form small groups as safeguards for his indivi- 
duality. The statements “ I am a Welshman,” ” I am a 
Cornishman ” (etc.) are expressions of a desire to be different; 
thej' give a satisfying sense of distinctness — ” Do not confuse 
me with the common herd.” To emphasise and to conserve 
that groiip boundarj*, the local language or dialect is jealousy 
preserved or painfully resuscitated. 

We find therefore two motives which lead to differentiation 
■of language— 

(1) The adjustment of language to become a perfect 
expression of individual experience. 

(3) The use of language as a means for preserving and 
intensifying individuality in group differences. 

The TJnifving Pactohs. 

Language arises from a Heed for Expression, and from a 
Heed for Communication. The Heed for Expression tends to 
produce differentiation of language; the Need for Oommum- 
'Cation requires uniformity of language. iTodem industrial 
'Organisation demands the elimination of provincial and 
national boundaries : the whole world has become one vast 
interdependent commerciol organisation, a " Great Society. 

As regards its material interests and the means of supplying 
them the whole world is one : it is only linguistic barriers and 

*_Vondryo3 instances the Breton lanp;uago: — “It is a rendy-jnode, 
-special language which serves to safeguard their independence.” 
Vendryes, J., language, transl. Bndin, P., 1025, page 286. 

’Graham Wallas, The Great Society, 1914, page 6: — “During the 
last hundred years the conditions of civilised life have been transformed 
by a series of inventions which have abolished the old limits to the 
creation of mechanical force, the carriage of men and goods and the 
communication by wi-itten and. by spohen word. One effect of this 
transformation is a general change of the social scale. Men find them- 
solves worWng and thinking and feeling in relation to an environment 
winch, both in its world-wide extension and its intimate connection with 
rail Bmes of human existence, is without precedent in the history of the 
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rthe artificial boundaries of tribal feeling that separate. The 
greater tbe enlargement, complexity and orgamsation of 
this world-society of industry, tbe greater will be the need for 
the abolition of the multitudinous ‘ changes of gaup at 
unnecessary linguistic frontiers. Yet the greater the en- 
largement, complexity and organisation of this world-society 
of industry, the greater is the need of preserving through small 
-groups and local patriotisms man’s individual soul. The 
effect of the Great -War and its aftermath has been to lot 
•loose an unprecedented number of new national languages 
into the Babel of mankind. 


Bilingualism tends not to decrf..vse, rut to increase. 

The problem of Multilingualism is no new problem : ali 
-that is new in it is the post-war realisation that the problem 
■is not solving itself : on the contrary it is becoming more 
-.acute. The post-Uapoleonio world-settlement was based on 
•an assumption of mutability of culture^, on the assumption 
that a cliange of frontier could change a language. In no 
single instance has that hope been fulfilled. Keane® quotes 
half a page of instances in the hislorj* of man in which tribal 
change of language has occurred; only one instance is recent 
•(the Ahoms of Assam). Whereas Jordan® finds that in 
Americanized subjects, where cveiy influence combines to 
effect a change, the original language persists ns the home 
'language even after fifty years of residence in America and 
•even in the second generation. The settlement of the Great 
War is based on a realisation of the failure of the Congress of 
Tienna; it is a surrender to multilingualism, 

Man’s psychological need demands small groups preserved 
hy dift'erences of language; his scientific and economic needs 
■demand a world-wide uniformitj' of speech. 

The educationist has the choice of the language of the 
■pupil, or the language of the knowledge to be imparted ; and 
whichever he chooses, in leaving the other, he is bound to be 
wrong. 

But the dilemma can perhaps be turned. 


* 0/. Tom Paine, “ The 'World 


1 . ..tT."- rr-,n-rj'i Sfy. Country: Mankind nro nil 

brothers.” (9““iod bj; Znngn-ill,^!.^ Prinoigles of Nationalism, 1917.) 


my 


i K • Jfrinoipies of Nationalism, 

Keane, A. H., Ethnology, 1896, page 202. 

. It. H., Hetcntion of Foreign Language in the homo .Tonmnl 

•of EduoatioJinl Bwenreh, m/I/, Jan., 1921. ’ 
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CHAPTER 2. 

The History of the Policy of Bilingualism in Bengal. 

Tlio East India Company in its first educational efforts pur- 
sued the line of least resistance and encouraged the form of 
education already existing in the country, namely that pro- 
vided in the Toh and the iladrMsas, institutions for the 
study of ancient languages, — ^for example the Calcutta 
Madrassa, the Benares Ilindu Sanskrit College, the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. 


The Beginnings or Porni.An Eiiitcation. 

The work of founding common vernacular schools for the- 
education of the people was confined to missionaries (e.g., 
Schwartz in Tanjoro, Kiernandcr at Cuddnloi’c, Marshraan and 
May in Bengal). 


The first recognition of this tj’po of work hy the Home- 
Government took the form of a grant in 1832 to the Calcutta 
School Societj- (founded 1819).' But the Company felt 
uneasy about the matter and realised that more ought to be 
done. Then, as in more recent days, this uneasiness took 
the form of “ Survey's.” Various suiweys were made (Fisher 
in Madras, 1827, — •Wilson in Bengal, 18-31, — and Adam in 
Bengal, 1835). These revealed in general a decay of educa- 
tion, and emphasised the fact that the root of the difficulty 
lay in the schoolmaster. It is not possible to start schools 
without teachers; and competent teachers were not available. 

A great delay in the establishing of schools in this Presi- 
dency ” says Mr. Secretary Fnrish" referring to Bombay, hut 
the situation in Bengal was not different, “ has arisen from: 
the necessity of educating the school-master in the first 
instance.” Whence were the teachers to come? If products 
of the ‘pailisaJa (indigenous primam' school) went back to the- 
pathsala, there would be no improvement. The only other 
source would be the Madrassa and the Sanskrit College; but 
Pandits and Motilnvies could not be set to teach infants in- 
primary schools. There was no alternative but the Training 


^ Ho\7ell, A. 


Ed"catioii in British India, 1872, page 13. 
page 49^’ from Educational Becords, 1920, Vol. I, 
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School, an idea eiiunciated by the Oom-t of Directors of the 
East India Company to the Governor General in Council of 
Bengal.^ But the Training School alone would not solve 
the problem ; the Directors realised that the education of the 
masses requires the existence of an educated class as a foun- 
tain-head of culture. “ The improvements in education which 
most effectively contribute to elevate the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of the people, are those which concern the edu- 
cation of the higher classes, of persons possessing leisure 
and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. 
By raising the standard of instruction among these classes, 
you would eventually produce a much greater and more bene- 
flcial change in the ideas and feelings of the community than 
you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more 
numerous class. Moreover the small sums available might, 
concentrated on the “ fountain-head,” produce some effect, 
while scattered over the vast masses of the populace they would 
be inappreciable, a mere “ frittering away of the sums allotted 
for educational purposes upon .... elementary schools 
and eleemosynary scholars.”® This last is a reference to the 
stipendiary students of the Sansla’it Colleges and Madrassas 
(and perhaps of the Training Schools also). 

Thus the authorities began by patronising the ancient 
forms of learning: they then awoke to the illiteracy of the 
masses; set out to establish common schools, — and “ recoiled 
at the magnitude of the task.”* 


The Beginnings of English Education. 

If the production of an educated class was the pre-re- 
quisite for the establishment of a system of popular educa- 
tion, it was obviously idle to give to that class the purely 
academic training of the Sanskrit Tol and the Madrassa. 
This was the opinion of the Missions, and of advanced Indians 
such as the members of the Brahmo-Somaj : whereas the 
attempt to graft modeni studies on to the ancient curriculum 
seemed to all obviously doomed to failure. 

There was thus no room for compromise. A modern edu- 
cation must be an English education, in idea, and in language 


' Selections, I, page 60. 

* Selections, T, page 61. 

* Selections, I, page 52. 

* Selections, 1, page 77. 
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also, — in language also, because it is useless to give mere 
knourledge without the means of obtaining more. This 
fundamental point was emphasised by Grant, the earliest 
advocate of the English medium. In 1792 he published a 
treatise entitled “ Observations on the State of Society among- 
the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain, particularly with res- 
pect to morals,’ and on the means of Improving it.*’^ Grant’s 
proposals were somewhat impracticable and they had little* 
effect; yet he mentions the following important point; — 
“ The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of culti- 
vated minds, a matter of no great difficulty. English teachers 
could therefore be sooner qualified to offer instruction in the 
native languages than the Indians could be prepared to re- 
ceive it in ours.” (This might almost be a paraphrase of 
some of the evidence before the Calcutta University Com- 
mission 1917-19).® ” This method would hence come into* 
operation more speedily than the other; and it would be at- 
tended with more careful selection of the matter of instruc- 
tion. But it would be far more confined and less effectual. 
It may be termed a species of deciphering. The decipherer 
is^ required to unfold in intelligible language what was before 
hidden. Upon every new occasion he has a similar labour 
to perform, and the information obtained from him is limited 
to the single communication then made. All other writings 
in the same character remain, to those who are ignorant of 
it, unknown; but if they are taught the character itself, they 
can at once read every writing in which it is used.” 


We have here the first, and perhaps still the best, ex- 
pression of the most potent argument against the vernacular 
medium. Any given course, so far as its bare textbooks and 
lectxires are concerned, can be translated into the vemacular,- 
but as an education the course is Thus far and no further ” : 
all that lies beyond and beside remains hidden. There can. 
be no outside reading, no exploration of side-paths, no con- 
tinuation of study after the course is finished. In fact just 
what distinguishes an Oxford Honours School from a “ Corres- 
pon ence Course,” just that is inevitably missing from an 


of from Report of the Committeo* 

August 1832, lOTendin,“pa£l Company, 16th 

2*:, page 603:-” It is 
the language of the salary for two years while he learns, 

for two years while the pup^ ° educational system 
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education Ibrough tlio vernacular medium. Grant's treatise 
is interesting in this also, in his ciuphn.sis of the importance 
of the rcccptirc aspect of English. " The firat communica- 
tion and the instrument of introducing all the rest must he 
the English language : this is a key wliich n'ill open to them 
a world of new ideas.” lie advocates the teaching of tha 
English language not ns a means of expression or of inter- 
communication, hut as a key to knowledge, and it is on this 
point that the argument of the suhsequcnl Anglicists through- 
out is based. 

Tlie initial efforts in English education were made hy the 
missionaries and hy priv.'ite individuals. The Anglo-Indian 
College was founded in 1817, the Baptist Mission College at 
Serampur in 1818. Bishops College (Calcutta) in 1820. 

In 1821 the Sanskrit College w.is founded in Calcutta 
hy the Government; it was intended to eomhine Western 
and Eastern learning; hut at first the courses were confined 
to oriental subjects. " A .set of mechanical apparatus and 
complete whirling table ” were transmitted to the College 
by the British Indian Society, and an attempt was made to 
introduce Popular Science clns«e«. The innovation docs not 
seem to have been vciy successful : it was opposed by the 
conservative element, and the General Committee of Public 
Instruction write in reporting on the result of the experiment 
that, “ The actual state of public feeling is therefore, we 
conceive, still an impediment to any general introduction of 

Western literature or science We must at present gc 

with the tide of popular prejudice.’” 

If one section of Indian opinion was opposed to modem 
studies, another was strongly in favour of tlioin, and eonscious 
of the deficiencies of the ancient form of education. Bam 
Mohan Roy, an influential leader of the reformers, protests 
most earnestly against the obsolete curricidura of the 
Sangserit School,” ” a seminary (similar in character to 
those which existed in Europe before the lime of Lord Bacon)” 
which could " only be expected to load the minds of youth 
with grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of 
little or no practical use to the possessors or to society*. 


’ Letter, clntccl Aucust IStli, 1824. PoJcctioiis from KchirntionnI 
Itceords, Vol. T, pnRCs 05, 03. 

* Selections, I, page 09. 
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Tue Angi.o-Oku:xtamsx CoNinovEnsy. 

Jhe question of the Sanskrit College brought controversy 
to a head. Previously the two types of school had existed 
nioie or le^s peacefully side by side; now the Counnittec of 
Public Instruction itself was divided. J. C. Sutherland, the 
Scrretaiy of tlie Coniniittee, refers to “ recurring and incon- 
venient discussions and ilessrs. Pird, Saunders, Bushby, 
Colvin, lievelyan arc mentioned as holding “ ^dews opposed 
to the rest of tlie Coiiiinillce,*' — (Shakespeare, H. Prinsep, 
Jfacnaiighton, J. Piinsep and Sutherland). 

A lottcT dated Jamia^- 22nd, 1835, from the General 
Coiujnillee was the occasion of Macaulay’s famous Minute, 
to uhicli, II. Piint.ep replies emphasising the legal aspect of 
the ca^e. (hat the u^o of the funds for Engli*-!! instruction 
is not in accordance witli the Act (53 George III) under which 
the provi'.ioii of funds was made. Macanlav makes a note 
in the margin quoting Sir. 15. Ej-an. Prinsep replies that he 
iloes not ” feel overwhelmed by the nutliority.” He examines 
- rae!iuln 3 ’’s e.\amp]es, of Egj-pt and Eussin, and points out 
that Enssia has obtained its culture from Europe by transla- 
tion, not by adoption of a foreign language, ilncaulny 
di^'cnts in the maigin — tbal the Eussians learned English , 
rreneb, ete., juid are now beginning to translate — “ cxnctlj' 
t 1 C foin->e whieb I hope and trust that the educated class of 
our own native subjeets will follow.” Macanlav bad made 
the point that hludents of Ranslrrit and Arabic receive sti- 
peiu they are paid to learn. Prinsep is sensitive on 

t le (.tibfeet and replies at length, — with numerous innrgin.al 
< isti-'ntc from Macaulay. Incidentally Prinsej* asserts that 
le philosophy of Loeke and ^Tewton grew from that of Arabic 
and Sanskrit : Bethnue is provoked by this to the marphinl 
note, “Monstrous A.sserlion !” 

Peelings were high, and liord "William Bentinek's Eeso- 
lution was not f-alculnted to allay flic controversy. By going 
• no far in tlie Anglicist direefion, he gave a handle to the 
: <>tipf*ti(ls to Sanslcrit stucloiit-? luiplit in pouk* 

\ ns hciii^ in t]|,. naiiiro of 

.'S' lo iit.vliips ^ jmil well*, at any lole, the eiistom of the 
'"iijj.ji , a liniitaticiii of them lo bona fide nilvaiifed -tudejits 
vo-ild ..ijfi,,., ,1. ,\gain. if the piiniing of tiauslatjoiis of 

M ton . t,«one<iy uml TIr,o|it.r’» Ymlf .]frriim into Stvn'I,rit 
{urliups no*. (is> fiif undorl.ikings. on (he other hand 

I F»T«e{}eTn, I, pag'* lOt. 
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ilio printing of Fataira Alamgiri was an attempt to make & 
vnlnaWc "work more arecssiblc.^ 

As a consequcnco of liord Williaiii Bentinck’s dcclnration 
of policy tlie Cominilluc of Public Instruolioii procccclcd to 
arraiigo for llie establislimcnt of Suglisli Schools at Dacca and 
Patna. At the same time a conciliatory series of resolutions 
ivns adopted hy the Committee postponing the appointment 
of Secrelai'ies for the purpose of reorganising the Sanskrit 
Colleges, and permitting the completion of the printing of 
Fatairn Alamgiri. 

Lord Aueldnnd, who succeeded Lord AVilliam Bcntinck ns 
Govcrnor-Genernl. puhlishcd a Ilcsolutinn reviewing the 
situation, guaranteeing the maintenance of oriental institu- 
tions, the foundation of English teaching institutions, and 
advocating translations into the vernacular for the use of the 
Tornaeular classes in Zilla Schools. This judicious Bcsolu- 
tioii did much to allay the controversy; it was approved hy 
the Court of Dircctois in their Despatch of Januarj- 20lh, 
1841. Both the Despatch and Lord Auckland’s Besolutinn 
are so judieiou* that, though thej’ mitigated the controversy, 
they aetually did little to solve the problem. The Despatch 
npprove.s of continuing oriental studies, approves of dissemi- 
nating western learning, but “ forbears from expressing any 
opinion regarding the most eflieient mode of communicating 
and disseminating European knowledge ” whether bj* 
“ engrafting on the studies of the existing learned classes " 
or by English teaching, or by translation into the vernacular. - 

Thus the discussion was by no means closed in 1841. In 
1842 P. Boutros, in his ‘‘Enquirj' into the system of Educa- 
tion most likely to be generally popular in Beliar and the 
Dpper Provinces suggests that the reaction from Oriental 
studies to English had been too violent; hcndvocate.s the leach- 
ing of English as a language, and the use of the vernacular 
medium for all other subjects. Colonel Jervis (1847) pro- 
poses that education in Civil Engineering in Bombay should 

‘ Sntlierlnnd. .T. C., in lii.s 2174 April 1835, from the Commilteo of 
Public Instruction to tho Government of_ India (Sliarp, IT., op. rit., 
paRo 140) mentions amongst hooks for printinj? Knlidnsa's Naishndhn. 
Naislmdha is not by Kalidasa, lint hy Sroc Harsha ; i i'lr Jlncnunell, 
A. A,, Sanskrit Liter.itnro, 15)09, pope 330. Enquiry of tho Eduration, 
Ilcaltli and Lands Eopartmoiit of tlio Government of Indin slious tliat 
this error is in tho ori(;iiin1 dooiimonl. Anyhow it was not a very useful 
book to print, savo as a textbook for the Tohs. 

’ Eicfioy, .1, A.. Selections from Educationnl Ilecords, 1922. Vnl. fl 
papcc 4. 

s Rolcetions, Vol. II, pngo 6. 
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be given in the vernacular ; Sir A. E. Perry replies in a minute 
that such a proposal is impracticable, first because the public 
uould not allow nor accept it, and secondly because there was 
no one available to make the necessary translations into the 
Temacular. The Government of Bombay in a letter to the 
Board of Education considers that the difficulty of transla- 
tion is exaggerated and that, while English education should 
be continued, the main effort ought to be directed towards 
veinacular education, because only through the vernacular 
could the masses be reached, and because the students would 
learn better in the vernacular. Sir. E. Perry replies that the 
main object of Government is to make possible the “ high 
employment of natives,” and that the only reasonable means 
to this end is to give to the more gifted members of the upper 
classes the best English education available; further that the 
first essential for a vernacular sj-stem is efficient school- 
masters, and that for this purpose an English education is 
^cessary. (Thus the argument of Grant recurs). J. P. 

^ quotes Elphinstone and argues that translations 

cou d be made, that lower education should be given through 
the vernacular, higher education through English, that the 
determination of the point of transition will depend on the 
Trca th of translations in the vernacular. Bethune emphasises 
the importance of making Indian students of English edu- 
cation study their own vernacular, considers that only by 
irect contact with English ideas can a body of enlightened 
opinion be built uj) which will render social reform (e.y., 
a o ition of infant marriage, of polygamy, of enforced celi- 
acy of widows, etc.) possible, that the Bombay Government 
ia'\e been neglecting English education, in evidence of which 
he quotes their lower fee rates which compare very unfavour- 
ably with those of Bengal. (The position is now-a-days 
strangely reversed.)’ 


The controversy is brought to a close by the Despatch 
troin the Court of Directors in 1854.= Its substance as regards 
the language Problem is as follows: — 


Section 7. Education in India must have for its object 
the diffusion of European knowledge. 

Section 8.— There is much value in Oriental Studies. 


^^eress of Education in India, 1917—1922, date 
bo.v. ’ 111:— Bombay, Rs. 29-8; Bengal, Be. 19-2; annnaUy per 

’ Selections from Educational Records, H, page 364. 
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Section 9. — ^l^ut tlioy cannot form tlio foundation of 
any general sclicmc of education. 

Section 10. — ^Higli attainments in Engish Literature 
and European Science arc at present confined to 
a few. European knowledge of a lower, yet use- 
ful order, must be extended more widely. 

Section 11. — Owing to lack of translations it lias hillier- 
to been necessarj* for all those who desired a liberal 
education first to master the English language — 
A knowledge of English will always bo essential 
to those natives of India who aspire to a high order 
of education. 

Section 12. — Owing to the commercial value (especially 
in the neighbourliood of big towns) of a smattering 
of English, the English language has come to bo 
looked on ns an end rather than a means, and the 
vcm.-icuhir has boon neglected. 

Section 13. — “ It is neither our aim nor desire to sub- 
stitute English for the vernnculnrs,” The verna- 
cular is the official language of Governniont and 
of Justice. The study of the vernacular must 
therefore bo a part of any general system of edu- 
cation, and the vem.iculnr must bo the medium of 
mass education. 

Section 14. — ^English should be taught where there is 
a demand, but must be combined with study of the 
vernacular. English is the “ most perfect ” 
medium of instruction for those who linvo a suffi- 
cient knowledge of it; for the other larger class 
the vernacular must be used, llnslcrs having a 
good Icnowledgo of English, and thereby access to 
European thought, may impart their knowledge 
through the vernacular to others. In this way 
the vernacular will be enriched. 


The TriEonv or Filthatiox and the Caeses of its FAii.xniE. 

Thus the central idea of the 1854 Despatch is a bilingual 
education for the upper classes and a popular system of edu- 
cation in the vernacular for the rest: the bilingual upper 
classes are to act as a " filter ” of European culture, and 
are to transmit it to the vernacular system in the form of teach- 
ing and of translations. 
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Such was the theoiy. That it has not heen successful as 
a iJolic3'^ is a matter of common Iniowledge; and the causes of 
its failure are not far to seek. The idea of the Dii’ectors was, 
no doubt that a relatively' small “ uppei- class ” educational 
system should he provided, charging high fees, and catering 
only for the brighter hoj’s; but there is in Bengal a large 
and ill-defined middle class consisting of ijersons who can 
claim that tliej’ are destined by caste for clerical and pro- 
fessional work. In the early days English education led 
straight to that supreme prize, a Government post. Hence 
all rushed into the lotteiy, and the English school sj'stem 
became large out of all proportion to the vernacular system. 
Education does not filter domiwards; it produces a crowding 
upwards. There u ere no prizes in the vernacular system : 
it was mere “ education for education’s sake,” a thing much 
spoken of by politicians and professors of education and other 
idealists, but much less familiar to the average parent who 
wants to ” get his children settled.” The consequence was 
that, in spite of all the effoi’ts of the Government, the verna- 
cular si'stem refused to develop, while the English .system 
grew apace, and drew to itself a large number of boys of by 
no means the intellectual calibre to profit by or even cope 
•with bilingual instruction.*^ 

The Resolution (October, 1844) of Lord Hardinge, 
Governor-GeneraP, regarding preference to educated men in 
admission to Government service was re-emphasised by the 
"Despatch of 1854® (the same year in which selection by exa- 
mination for public services in England was instituted).* 
This Resolution and Despatch accentuated the popularity of 
the Anglo-vernacular schools in Bengal. In former days 
appointments to Government service in India, as in England 
also, had been on recommendation. It was now stated by 
the Resolution and re-emphasised by the Despatch that edu- 


lA, and lleport or the Government of Bengal TJnemploymeiit Committee, 
Calcutta Gazette, December 26, 1924, pace 1679; for data regarding the 
VernaeuLir system, -R'est, M.. Survey of Primary Bdiioatioii, 1918, 1919, 
Stark, H., Vernacular Education in Bengal, 1916, page 63. 

’ Calcutta University Commission Report, H. page 234 ■ Selections 
from Educational Records, II, page 385. 

” and "Civil Service," Enoyolopiedia 
“ The Time 3 ,^”*June 35°”‘853 ***' Macaulay on the subject. 
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cRtioH -was lo 1)0 ilio jjiniii qualification. Thus the coinpcfi- 
lioii for a Govcniuicnl post was no longer confined to those 
who had influence, wlio were of holler family, or hotler 
caste, or who had a friend at court, but was oiieii lo all. 
Even in these later days, when the supply of graduates far 
exceeds the demand, the ultimate hoj)o of the Bengali hoy who 
is at all promising is for a Government post. In 1854 the 
demand of Govcrnniont for officers far exceeded the supply.* 
Government was a rapidly developing organisation, and for 
some years its growth more than kepi pace with the devclop- 
nieiil of the cducaiional system; there were few blanks in the 
lotteiy. It is difficuH to realise or to illustrate by any sulfi- 
cioiit parallel the tremendous inducement which was held out 
to the parents of youth in Bengal to develop this system of 
English oducaiion. The growth and popularity of the Civil 
Service Clerkship examinations in England, the pre-war 
Indian Civil Service examination and its effect on the Public 
Sr-hools and the older Universities, give some impression of 
it; hut in both these cases the prizes were relatively small, 
I’elatively few, the competition severe, and the capital cost 
infinitely greater. 

This new 83 ’s(cm of appointment in India was accompanied 
h}' a sense of the need for giving an equal chance to all, and 
of representing all classes in the administration of the countiy. 
There were scholarships and “ free places ” for students who 
came from backward communities, and some special considera- 
tion was given to such persons in making appointments. Thus 
all wore encouraged to come in, even those who in former days 
had not dreamed of hoping. 

S'or must it he forgotten that the middle of the nineteenth 
century was a period of active commercial and industrial 
development, the period of the introduction of railways, of the 
foundation of the great European business houses, and the rise 
of modem Calcutta. The educational qualification was to 
business employers a guarantee of intelligence and of know- 
ledge of the English language. The prizes which the 
business employers could offer are also to he added in estimat- 
ing the educational inducement. 


* “ It is often not so much the nnnt of Government omplo^rnient ns the 
w.mt of properly qiinlificd persons to be omployod hy Governmont wliieh 
is felt nt the present time in inniiy pnrfs of Indin." Section 73 of the- 
Scspntch of 1854, Selections from ISdncntionnl Itccords, IT, pngo 385. 
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Lastly, education carries witL it a certain social status, and 
ermines in Bengal the quality and dowry of the wife.^ 

JVo one of these prizes could he offered hy the " popular ” 
vernacular education. There was only one^ popular Lm of 

o^rfoTnr''f“®^/ education; it grew aid become the 

fountain-head became the whole river. 

The Calcutta TTotvehsitt and the position of the 
Vernaculah. 

Even^wir^tV^^^^'’ the Calcutta University was established. 
this e vent there was a marked tendency in the 

relatively much lower of educational qualifications are 

high enough to bo an inducemnni- past, but the rates are still , 

cal cases. Column 1 shoivs tb» toUows in typi-' 

parents to the bridegroom or 9*^®^ Pajunent made by the bride’s 
of Ornaments and Trousseau nrp<!i>nL>§*+ ® ^ shows the cost 

addition to these two charges^ thnK^A ^ bride by her parents. In 

expend an amount equal to abmi+^^®° parents would be required to 
payments on ceremony and on+^rtn*^^ total of the two 

a.number of indeXdenrop”2S.“Sf”*- table below is based on 
mous Tras T©ry close. ^ ^^Sreement of the variouB opi- 


QUALiriiOATIO N* 


IHTTPTl* 

arcDiATB. HATjaoirtATr. 



Averago I 


I 300 


200 ^*17 200 


_ L_ !-■ I I I I 1 "“ I I 

The Dowry value of Educational Qualifications in 

_ (Pead.— Am M.A. nt 


5000, TO 3,000 cash, and from%^nnn expect a dowry of rnojt 

But i. c. ’Pal, spMoh in tb? 

18**^?no5 ”■ Sraduate at Us 5 non ^^*®^tive Assembly, 1924, puts the 
ft it at Us. 8 40C^— Statesman, Ufarch 

a criticism, seo the Drama « this was a special case. For 

IVor^ 1910, page 87 B'bhrat," Amritalal Basu, Collected 
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Anglo-vernacular schools towards neglect of the vernacular 
.aspect of the system. The foundation of the University' set 
•at the head of the educational system a number of teaching 
institutions unilingual in English, ns to classes, texts and ex- 
aminations; and the Entrance examination of the University 
served ns the End examination of the schools. It was but 
natural that the University should ho more concerned with the 
selection of candidates possessing suiBcient English for the 
graduate courses than of candidates with sufficient vernacular 
for the Filtration Policy. In the earliest stages the University 
actually endeavoured to comply with Government policy. The 
authorities allowed examination answers in Geography, 
History and Mathematics to he written in any living language, 
their idea being explicitly the encouragement of a system of 
schools in which English would he taught as a language only. ‘ 
But in 1861 tlie regulation was changed, and all answers were 
required to he answered in English. 

In 1864 the vcrnaciilar ns a subject was removed from the 
First Arts and B. A. Examinations; in 1870 it was restored 
in the First Arts. In 1900, as a result of the recommendations 
•of the lilducntion Commission of 1902, the vernacular was mode 
compulsory in the Matriculation, and permission was granted 
to answer the paper on History in the vernacular or in 
English. 

The Commission of 1002 and the Government of India 
Besolution, 1904, protested against the excessive use of the 
English medium and neglect of the vernacular. The Con- 
ference on English and Temacular teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Simla, 1917) in general considered that the present 
situation was unsatisfactorj', hut they reached no definite 
•conclusions." 

Thus the Vernacular was consistently neglected; and even 
the option of using it in examinations was not taken advantage 
•of even when allowed. For twelve years the option was offered 
of answering the Matriculation History paper in the verna- 
cular, hut only one-tenth of the students took advantage of it. 
Sir Ashutosli Mookerjee,® the late Vice-Chancellor, suggested 

> Calcutta Univorsity Commission Report, 11, pngo 234. 

* It is interesting to observe that in the ntovo history tho influence 
of tho Government has been continnonsly Pro-vornaonlar, while tho 
public has been continuously Pro-English. Compare Loram, C. T., Edu- 
cation of tho South African Native, 1017, pngo 227, for a similar phono- 
jnonon in Africa. 

* Minutes of the Senate of tho Calcutta Univorsity, Juno 17, 1922. 
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tlinl iln’e migli{ ho duo to the Inelr of verimculnr " rrih<3,” Imt 
Mich articles of cominerre would eerlninly have heon produced 
in response to a demand. The true reason is more pjohahly 
that English is felt to he the nlI>iniporfnnf subject, that the 
oxaininnfion is n di]>lo]nn in English, that a candidate fear? 
he might displease the examiner hy writing in the vernacular. 

This was the ]iosition when the Calcutta T7niver.sity Com 
mission came to Bengal in 1017. and conducted the most far- 
reaching examination yet mode of the ediientionnl system of 
the province and of its prohlcms. Their report ndvoeafe.s more 
attention to the rational teaching of the vernacular, reduelinn 
in the use of the English medium up to the jrntriculation 
stage, its roleiiiion .ahoTe that stage, improvement in the teach- 
ing of English, and moie ntientinn to ]irac'fieal hnowledge of 
that language. 

In general they slate that “ Onr ircaicral aim i' to make 
the educated elassps of Bengal hilingual.*’ 


ItrcnsT Evi;.vts. 

In 1920-21 the Non-co-operation party made an ntiaek on 
the Secondary School system of the Biovinee, assailing it n= 
denationalising in tendency and piodiielivo of a nsele.ss literniy 
nainiiig which failed to provide the Imy nith a livelihood. 

ho attach coincided with a period of eenernl financial stiin- 
gency and of retrenehment in provineial expenditure, both 
cause.s operating to produce Middle Class unemployment. 

1 . ** Conference of ITeadmnslers wa® held 

)j le Calcutta TTnivorsity in order to discuss various reforms 
in le i atriciilafion examiiiiition, and as an outcome of the 
conference a Draft of new Regulations for the Jratriculation- 
irns Iniil before the Senate on June 17th. 1922. This Diafl 
proposed to increase the imporlaiico alt ached to the Tonmeular 
in the examination, and in Item 7 laid down that " Iiistrnc- 
lon an examination in all subjects in TTigli Schools shall he 
ondiicted in the Yernaculnr. Provided that the Svndicnte- 
may m special cases make exceptions to this rule or postpone 
Its oper.'ition for a prescrihod time.'* 

.< inteiesting dehate took place on the amendment that 
n^y he substituted for » shall ” : the amendment was lost. 

Government was required to bring these 
dela-po^ ions into force, hut the deci.sion of Government was 
y e attempt to create a Board of Sencondary and 
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iWei'mediiite Etlucaliou. Owing to tlic delaj' in the crention 
■of \lie Board, Govcrnmeiil eventually, in August 1924, rei'lied 
■to tli^ University adoiiling the attitude that the move was in 
the ri^ht direction, hut that it was not practicable to make any 
hal’d ahd last rule regarding the medium of instruction in view 
•of the yaiicty of languages involved, especially since the 
Province ol As^ani, uitli its acute linguistic problems, is con- 
cerned. Rome preliminary experiment in this matter would 
at least he de^'iiahle. A*- legaids the medium of examination, 
the recommendation of the University Commission sliould be 
adhered to, viz., the option should be given of answering in 
English or in the Vernacular in all subjects except English and 
^lathcmatics. 

A Committee has since been formed to draft a set of 
Eegulatious on this basis. 
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CHAPTER 3. 


Bilinsrunlism and National Culture. 

NaTIOJTAI.ITV as A.V tllISTACl.1; TO Lt.VGtTJ.STIC AS.SIJtll.ATIOV, 

Naiionalit}' is tlie ftindnnienlal olisinclc lo Ihc Jinguistitr 
nssimilntion of mankind : on all olhor gronnd.s tlie case for the 
cliininntinn of minor laiifruapos is unanswerahlo. It trould 
oLvionsly bo advnntapcous lo Dvnpnl if it eould become 
English .speaking, or eould adopt any one of the major 
Inngnage.s of the world. The eoitnliy would ho placed in 
immediate touch with the main stream of progress; it would 
ho initiated into the “ Great Society ” of mankind. The 
advantages of contact with tV'eslern civili.sation are fully 
appreciated; yet there is a fear that the gain may he out- 
balanced by a far greater loss. 

In the period 1800-1S80 there was in Hengal a great wave 
of imitation of all things European, and an enthu.sin.sfic adop- 
tion of the English language; This movement ha.s been 
succeeded bj* a tendency in the oppo.>.ite direction,* a revival 
of national feeling and a distrust of "Wc.stern influence, which 
perhnjTS culminated about 1910 and may be now very' gradually 
adjusting itself to a working eomjTroniise. The rcvis’ol is 
motived by a Fear: — 

“ The motive force behind this swing of the pendulum,” 
says Lord Honald.shay, ” is sufficiently plain. It is fear — a 
fear lest below the triumphant assertiveness of We.steru eivili- 
sation all tliat is essoniinlly and distinctively Indian is doomed 
to perisli and utterly to disappear, With tbe object lesson of 
j'oung Bengal in tbe 19th centurj" before one, this fear is at 
least intelligible. Nothing strikes one so mueb at tbe present 
as tlie extreme sensitiveness of Indians in tlioir relations with 
Europeans, It is precisely what one would expect in the case 


• San. D. C., History of Benonli Langunao and liitcrntnrc, 1911, 
Chapter Vn ; Dutt, Michael Madhusudan, “ Ekoiki hole Sobhyota ” : 
»>"eh. Jaundramohan, “ Dlirubotara ” ; Tagore, Dr. Itabindranatii, 
Qorn.” Compare Horam, C. T., Education of the South African 
NatiTB, 1917, page 229. 
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of n people nfnicted, whether coiiseiously or not, bj’ ii fenr 
of this kind which I have dcsciihed.”* 

The modern Bengali is tr 5 'ing to find a way in which to • 
reconcile ilic preservation of hia own individuality and nation- 
ality with the learning of English and the development of ‘ 
modern civilisation and culture.® 

We propose to enquiic wh)' the learning of a forcigir 
language should he considered a menace to the development of 
nationality. "Wlmt is the nature of this factor of Nationality, 
and what is its connoNion with the prohlem of Bilingualism? 

Tin: Jfni.viNG or “ Nationality.” 

" Race represents what a man is; all these other details 
(namely Nationalitj', Faniih*, Caste, Beligion) rcprc.scnt ivhat 
a man does.”* 

Nationality is ” etymologically an ethnical hut more 
accuratelj" a cultural concept.”* Tt is based on a ” con- 
sciousness of kind ”* which may he illu«ory hut is not less 
e/Tcefive for that; it lias relation to a definite home country.® 
It may he promoted hy political unity and individuality, hy a 
dilTcrcntiating force such ns the Beformntion, hy a threat of 
danger such ns the Spanish Armada, hy a victory ns in the case 
of the Franco-Prussian War, hy a revolution as with Franco. 
Ramsay Muir* mentions seven conditions which arc conducive 
to national consciousness — a defined geogiaphic.al area, unity 
of race, unity of language, unity of religion, common subjec- 
tion during o lonp; airclch of time io a formal and syslemniic 
government, community of economic interest, possession of a 
common tradition. Each of these roaj’ help to produce national 
feeling, hut to each one also exceptions can be quoted. 

Nationality in its modern form, as an enthusiasm pcmic.i- 
ling the masses, is a comparatively recent phenomenon. Rose* 
traces its beginnings from the Spanish Rising of 1808 and 

> KonnUlsliny, Knrl of, .Toiirnal of the Itoynl Society of Arts, LXXI, 
30C.5, i>.scc 22.3. See nlio “ India at tlio Cross Roads ” (Iiy tlio same 
nntlior) Times 13d. Suiip. 401, Fob. 0, 15)21, nnRo C5. This matter has 
Ruhsrquenlly been embodied in a book entitled " Tlio Ifcart of Aryn- 
varta,” 102.): 'ee Chapters I to HI and V, VT. 

’ Reran, 13., Indian Nationalism, an Independent estimate, 1913, 
paRO IS."). Ris-cs an iiitcrcstinR piclnro of tlio clash of modern industrial 
civilisation and Indian life. 

’ Ripley, W. L., Races of Europe, 1899, pnRO 32. 

• nper,’G. Tj., Tlie EiiRlish-speakiiiR peoples, 1917, pape 43. 

' GiddinRs, F. II., Prineiples of SocioIoRy, 1893. paRO 17, 

• llcrbprt, S., Nationality and its prolileins, 1920, pnRo 29. 

’ Hiiir, Rnmsaj’, Nnlionnlism and Internationalism, 1919, Chapter I. 

• Rose, ,1. II., Nnliunniiiy in Modern History, 1910, page 63. 
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from llie Italian ‘War of Liberation of 1859. This modern 
plicnomcnon of If^aiionalism is jnoro ilian an idea; it is ** a 
union of liearls, a spiritiial coneoption.”* iroDoiif^all objects 
to llamsaj’^ Muir’s un]j.sye]iolo|jit‘al terminology in calling 
K'ationality a “ Ilclicf Nationality is not a Belief, but 
rather a Senliinentp yet more than that, for there must exist 
such mental organisation as will render the group caj)able of 
elfective group life, of collective ilolibcratioii and eollcctive 
volition.® 

Nationality, then is a eompaiut ivcly leecnl phenomenon of 
a purely psychic natxiro; it may be 2 )roduced by various con- 
ditions; its essentials are a sentiment and a power of collective 
thought and action. 


L.vxguagi: IX ni:vi:in:xcr, to XAnoNAWiY. 


Community of language is 2 )ossibly not a necessity of 
■national life.^ There are instances, of course, where there is 
community of language without common nationality (c.g., the 
• Germau-siieaking Poles, and the black and white 2 )opulaiion of 
'America) : but it is difiicult to discover an instance of true 
nationality in which there is no community of language. The 
.case of the .Tew.s is cojnmonly quoted. There are certainly 
many factors in this case winch would tend ordinarily to 
produce nationality — a strong common tradition welded by a 
period of subjection, a common literature, community of 
blood, and a physical difference. Yet it is extremely doubtful 
whether the modern Jews can be considered to bo a nation, or 
whetlier thej’’ even consider themselves as such. 

The three essentials of national feeling ai’e Difference. 
'Community of purpose and the Sentiment. The importance of 
language in the promotion of national life is due to its action 
in the service of these three essentials. Ijanguage differen- 
tiates ; it intensifies and preserves national sentiment by acting 
as the medium for the expression and record of the ideas of 
national life, of national history, lileiature and tradition. 


Language in UEFEnExcE to cosdiunitv oe Natiox.\Ti runrosB. 

^ In addition to mere sense of Difference there must also 
exist such mental organisation ns will render possible 
collective deliberation and volition.” “ Democracy ” — and 


* Rose, op. cit., pnge 1S3. 

See Glossary, 

* Group Mind, 1922, pages 99—100. 

-rages 229^0 "tbe SoS;li African Native, lOl**, 
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tlio ■word is here used almost as a s3'non3nn of nationality, — 
“ depends \ipon social solidarit3'; it depends upon a certain 
coniiminit3>- of ideas, standards, ideals and aspirations amongst 
all tlio members of the democratic society.”^ It “ involves 
unification whorcl)3’ memhors of the demoerncy may obtain 
those common ideas and common modes of thought, feeling and 
action that make for co-operation, social cohesion and social 
6olidnrit3*.”- India is capable of collective deliberation in 
virtue of its English-speaking upper classes (whose represen- 
'tatives meet at Simla and Delhi), but be5'ond this it does not 
possess the power of " collective deliberation and volition,” 
nor a ” eominunit3' of ideas, standards and ideals,” ” social 
cohesion and social solidarity.” These things e^tfist in a 
measure in the individual province and language units, but 
they are unable to cross the language frontiers. There is such 
cohesion in America, and McDougall attributes it largely to 
the ease of communication and to the newspaper system: he 
contrasts the lack of cohesion of Russia which is d\ic partl3', in 
his opinion, to the lack of such a newspaper s3’Rtcm and to 
difliculty of conimunications.® 

Laxgtjagk IK m:rnunxci: to yAiioxAi. RnsTisinKT. 

Ramsay Muir considers ” the possession of a common 
tradition ” to be ” the most potent of all nation-moulding 
factors.”^ “A common language”, he writes, "means a 
eommon literature, a common inspiration of great ideas, a 
comnion heritage of songs and folk-talcs embodying and im- 
pressing upon each sueeessjvo generation the national point of 
view ”® Riplo3’® considers a eommon fund of literarv and 
historic tradition to be one of the two essentials of political 
unit3\ Tliis eommon fund of tradition is carried ordinarily 
in the national language, hence in the ease of a non-European 
people the “ adoption of a European language as the language 
of instruction wonld impR' nn utter scvciance of the intclleetaol 
and moral development of the natives from their past history,’” 
and would so produce nn early breakdown of national feelincr 
and self-respect. 

‘ BbkIot, W. C., Pcliool nncl ITomc Edurntion, Dec. 1914. 

- Commission on tlip He-orcnnisntion of Secondary Education U. S.. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913. 

“ HfcDouall, W., The Group Mind, 1920, papte 1.3). Also see Appen- 
dix to tliis eliapter, " Non spapcr-rcadinp: in BoiiRal.” 

'* Muir, Bainsay, Xationalism and Tntcrnationnlism, 1919, page 42. 

• Mnir, Banisay, Nationalism and Internationalism, page 37. 

• Biploy, W. L., Races of Man, 1899, page 17. 

’ Roinscli, P., Colonial Gos'crnmont, 1905, page 43. 
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A certain, confusion of tliouglit is apt to arise on tliis point. 
IFlie necessity of a common stock of national tradition, of 
social ideas and of legend is undeniable, but we may enquire 
why it should be necessarj' for these to be expressed in one 
language rather than another. Where a definite change of 
'national language takes place (as in the case of the Ahoms) 
need there necessarily be a severance from all national tradi- 
tion? If so, the national language must have some special 
property in the preservation of national feeling other than the 
mere embodiment of national legend; for otherwise, so far as 
•this one requirement is concerned, we might imagine a uni- 
lingual world still divided into nations each with its body of 
national tradition still intact. 

The special value of the national language in the preserva- 
tion of the sentiment of nationality consists rather in what 
the language is, than in what it contains; for there is group 
feeling in tribes whose language contains little or no literature. 
National language is peculiarly an expression of the colour of 
national thought, and its words possess an emotional connota- 
tion acquired by the individual citizens in infancy. Such 
co n notations cannot be possessed by the words of any other 
language. The words of another language may mean the same, 
but they cannot /eel the same. 

There are here two points that are fimdamental: — 

(1) The special adaptation of a language to the nature of a 

people’s thought; and 

(2) the special emotional value of a first language. 

National Language as the EiiBODUiEOT or a national type 

OF thought. 

The differences of languages are due to — 

(1) Different forms of expression. 

(2) Different analysis of experience. 

(3) Actual differences of experience. 

(4) The emotional value of words. 

(1) Different forms of expression, 

"We are not here concerned with difference of meaning, 
ut \rith the fact that a perfectly simple idea is expressed b}' 
wo languages in totally different forms, e.tj.. The girl is 
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running down stairs: La jeuue fillc descend I’escalior en 
courant.* Speech is not a building up of a thought by putting 
together u-ords, like type-setting; the idea appears as a whole 
and ill speaking we analyse it and express the analysis.® The 
concept is the same in the two instances above, but the ana- 
lysis differs. The difference of national thought is revealed, 
where the ideas remain the same, in the greater or less exact- 
ness of analj'sis and greater or less economy of words. Differ- 
ent languages emphasise accuracy in different respects; 
Dengali is very exact in the lime values of its tenses; 
Hindustani attaclics great importance to gender.® 


(2) Different analyses of ar-pciicnee. 

“ Languages notoriously differ from one another in tlie 
selection of ' objects ’ or ‘ lumps of experience ' to which they 
assign the honour of separate words. Each language pos- 
sesses certain words which have no exact equivalent in other 
languages.”* The examples given are a-cadipoerwr) 

ratio: — we might add the Hindustani Zid, the Bengali 
Doladoli^ . . . ” But, far more important, names denot- 

ing identical objects and quite common objects differ greatly 
in their connotation in different languages.” . . . 

Example. — Pater is not identical with ‘ father,’ nor is v\r) 
identical with ‘ wood ’ . . . “ Even where a word is 

definitely borrowed it proceeds to change its meaning by 
acquiring secondary associate-meanings from its new neigh- 
bourhood and losing some of those of its first origin.” Eor 


’ Kittson, E. 0., Theory and Practice of Langiiago Teaching, 1918, 
pago 101. 

‘ “ Psychologically considered the sontonco is ... at the same 
time a simiiltnncons and successive whole — simultaneous since in every 
moment of its formation it is in consciousness in its entire extent -. . . 
snccossivo since the wholo changes from moment to moment in its con- 
sciousness content, while definite ideas one after another appear in the 
focus and others grow darker.” Wundt, W., Vollcer Psychelogio, 
pago 230. Huey, E., Psychology of Bending, 1910, page 128. 

* Compare Harmestetor, A., The Life of Words, 1880, page 14. Such 
diiToronccs are not, of conrso, the result of differences of national men- 
tality: — “It is just as arbitrary to make language the outcome of 
mentality ns mentality the outcome of iangnngo. Both result from cir- 
cumstance nnd are tho product of culture.” Vendryes, JT., Language, 
1925, page 230. 

Tho Classics in Education, H. M. Beport, 1923, page 13; also Bona, 
P., Tho Mind of Primitive Man, 1013, Chapter V. 

* Zid, A vindictiro prejudice against a person nnd an attempt to 
make Hfo tnoroughly unpleasant for him. potadoli. Party-faction and 
quarrelling of n degree, duration nnd persistence pcrlinps peculiar to 
the ’’’ofossal of Bengal (or perhaps not}. 
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example tlie Ben^’ali-Engisli Eamily member ’ lias a special 
reference to the Joint Family System and means mnch more 
than “ member of the family ” in normal Englisb.. Each 
word and each phrase “ embodies its own peculiar society of 
meanings, some dominant and some subconscious, some of 
them conceptual ideas, some images, and some emotions. 
The whole society signified by a word-symbol invests the 
meaning of that S3’mbol with a certain quality.”^ 


( 3 ) Actual differences of Eirperienoe. 

Actual difference of idea and of social systems between 
England and Bengal make it impossible to translate Jane 
Austen into Bengali. For example the opening paragraphs 
of “ Pride and Prejudice ” may be taken: 

Pride and Prejudice. Chapter I . — It is a truth universally aok- 
nowledired that a sinide man in possession of a good fortune must be 
in want of n wife. However little known the feelings or views of such 
a man may be on his first entering a neighbourhood, this truth is so 
well fixed in the minds of the surrounding families, that he is consi- 
dered the rightful property of some or other of their dau^ters. 

" My dear Mr. Bennet,” said his lady to him one day, " ha'^e 
heard that Netherfield Park is lot at last?” 

Mr. Bennet replied that he bad not .... . i i, 

“ Why, my dear, you must know that Netherfield is taken ay 

a young man of large fortune from the North of Bngland ’ 

“ What is his name?” 

“ Bingley.” ' 

“ Is he married or single?” _ 

“ Oh single, my dear, to he sure. A single man of large fortune, 
four or five thousand a year. What a fine thing for our girls 1” 

“ How sop How can it affect them?” 

“ My dear Mr. Bennet,” replied his wife, “ how can you he so 
tiresome? You must know iliat I am thinking of his marrying one of 
them.” 

" Is that his design in settling here?” _ _ Ti-«i.r- 

“Design? Nonsense, how can you talk sol But it is very -iiKeiy 
that he may fall in love with one of them, and therefore yon must visi 
him as soon as ho comes." , 

“ I see no occasion for that. Yon and the girls may go, or yon may 
send them hy themselves which, perhaps, will be still better; 
are as handsome as any of them, Mr. Bingley might like yon the nest 
of the party.” 

It is not merely that the connotations of words are in- 
adequate or wrong, but there are what Lawrie calls “ iiii~ 
expressed associations, and more than this, unexpressed 


‘ Tlie Classics in Ddneation. H. M. Beport, 1923, pages 13, 14. Com- 
pare Jespersen, O., How to tench a foreign language, 1917, page 55 on 
..he “ Undertones ” of words. Hamsay Muir. Nationalism and Inter- 
iintionalism, page 35. Also Darmesteter, A., The Life of Words, J886, 
Chapters II and Ilf. 

* Quoted by Smith, F., British Journal of Psychology, xiii/3 Jon., 
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^postulates wlio><e absence from the mind of the foreign reader 
may make the whole passage incongruous or meaningless; 
whereas the simultaneous presence of wrong postulates and 
associations tends to distort the meaning in an alien direction. 
The passage quoted above is difficult to translate into Bengali 
because of the dift'crencc between the English and Bengali 
marriage systems. The English system is not present in our 
consciousness in rending the passage, yet, were the idea non- 
existent, the passage would be meaningless; and were an alien 
idea present, such as that of the Bengali marriage system, 
the passage would be actively discordant. 


An experiment* was made to illustrate this point. The 
passage quoted above from Jane Austen was translated into 
Bengali by one person, then from the Bengali version into 
English by another, from this English version back into 
Bengali by another, and so on until there were seven Bengali 
and seven English versions. The translators used in the 
first stage of the experiment were the very best available 
members of the University staff and men of distinguished 
scholarship in various parts of Bengal. For the later versions 
less qualified persons, c.g., school teachers, were selected in 
order to observe the effect on the translation of minds less 
in contact with European ideas. 


The more interesting changes in the passage from Pride 
•and Prejudice are shown below: — 


Original 


Isf English version 


2nd (and subsequent) 


"It is a truth universally ack- 
nowledged that a single man tn 
possession of a good fortune 
must he in want of a wife.” 

” To an unmarried man who hap- 
pens to be rich a wife is an ab- 
solute necessity.” 

” Cannot avoid having a wife.” 


With Mnnmatha Nath Chalnravorty ... In order to prevent 
merely verbal transposition from one lanRiinRe into the other it was 
necessary to eliminate words which defiiiitcl.v » anchor » the passoM 
For this reason proper naiiics were indicated by initi.sls TJio cx^rf 
ment above does not implv iliat no Bciicali can iiiiderstsinl 

nassage. The purpose Lf the experiment wa" to Sir SVenoSted 

nitrations throuEli tlie BcnRnli mind what would lie the iiiisundoiSt^^n?! 
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From “ must te iu -v^ant of a wife ” to “ cannot avoid having 
a wife ” is indeed a translation, and represents an essential 
difference between the two social systems. 

Original . . . “ However little known the feel- 

ings or views of such a man may 
he." 

1st English version . . Whether his attainments are at 

all known or not.” 

2nd (and subsequent) . ** Whatever be his attainments 

intellectual or otherwise.” 


Jane Austen's jest at the failure to consult the gentleman 
is missed, and the passage becomes a reference to the fact 
that, under the Hindu system of Dowries, financial considera- 
tions often predominate in the selection of the daughter’s 
husband rather than considerations of character and intel- 
ligence which are likely to conduce to the girl’s happiness. 

Original . . . “ That he is considered the right- 

ful property of one or other of 
the daughters.” 

1st English version . . ” That every one in the locality 

will take him for the future 
husband of his daughter.” 

• • • • ** Prospective husband of his 

daughter.” 

• • • • " Would-be son-in-law.” 

Bengal the "parents arrange the match; the daughter’s 
wishes count for very little; hence the Bengali translation 
converts the daughter’s proprietary suitor into the parent’s 
proprietary son-in-law. 


Original 

1st English version . 
2nd English version 
3rd 


5th 

7th 


“ Have you heard that H ether- 
field Park is let at last?” 

“ That Hetherfield Park has a 
tenant.” 

" The Hetherfield Park has at 
last got a tenant.” 

That after such a long time a 
man has hired H.'s garden 
house.” 

That C.’s pleasure house has 
been let to some one.” 

That tlie pleasure garden of Mr. 
C. has been let.” 
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The letting of a Bengali’s ancestral home is inconceivahle.^ 
Garden House ” and “ Pleasure House ” arc Bongali- 
English for the small residences which wealthy Bengalis 
maintain a few miles eut of the town for occupation during 
week-ends and holidays : these might ho rented out. The 
transition to “ Pleasure Garden ” is curious, but the phrase 
seems to be used with the same connotation. 

Original . . . " You must knoio that I am 

thinking of his marrying one of 
them" 

1st English version (and “ I am thinking of marrying one 
subsequent versions). of my girls to him.” 


This is again the essential difference between Bengali and 
English marriage customs. 


Original 


1st English version . 
4th ... 

5lh 


(“ And therefore you must visit 
him as soon as he comes ”). “ / 

see no occasion for that.” 

” It is not necessary.” 

” It is no business of mine to do 
so.” 

” It is not for me to do that.” 


Bengali customs in the matter of visiting are different 
from those of England. 

A similar experiment was made with the first stanza of 
Shelley’s Ode to the West IFfnd. The sixth and seventh 
English versions are addressed to the Norlh-TVcst "Wind. The 
Korth-AVest wind in Bengal brings sudden and violent 
thunder-stoms at Easter time, which are a grateful but tem- 
porary relief from the hot weather. 


(4) The Emotional Values of words. 

” All words are spiritual ” says AA’’alt iniitman; every 
word is in a sense a quotation; it has reference to past con- 
texts. Christian names accumulate an emotional connota- 
tion wliich differs from one individual to anollicr because of 
the different past histories of the individuals. So also the 

* It is inconceivable for the very Rood rc.ison that, under tho Joint 
Family System, the ancestral homo is tho permanent abode of a very 
largo number (amounting in some cases to sovernl hundreds) of relatives 
extending over three or four generations. 
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common M'ords of a lnngua|ra iicrjnirc an omolionnl Figni- 
ficancc which is not in the <lictionaTy, which vanishes as a 
volatile essence in Irnnshilion, which goes unpercoivcfl liy the 
foreign scholar like a secret symhol of free-msi'-onry ohserv- 
ahle onlj' hy the trne national initiate, “An linglishman, 
a Prenehman and a German cannot l>y any means bring them- 
selves to think quite alike, at least on subjects that im’olve 
any depth of sentiment : they lias'e not the verbal means. 

The period of supreme imporlanee in the development of 
the emotional life of the child is infancy; and this also is the 
period in which the mother-tongue is acquired. VTp should 
expect therefore that the words of the niother-tongiie will 
have a peculiar potency, a peculiar eloseiie.ss of bond with 
the life of emotion and feeling unattainable by the words of 
any speech subsequently learned." 

It is for this reason that “ no noble work of imagination ” 
— ^Ave might rather say of emotion, or of artistic fervour, — 
was ever composed by any man except in a dialect which 
he had learned without remembering how, and svliich he had 
spoken with ]jeifeet ease before he had ever analysed its 
structure.’” 

The cause of this ]ihennmenon does not lie in the absence 
of analysis nor in the absence of conscious learning, for wo 
may “ pick up ’’ a foreign language unconsciously and with- 
out analysis; it i.*, rather a matter of date : the words of child- 
hood liave a fragrance of their own. 


Tni: “ PvocATiA'i: ” roxcTiox or wonns. 

riie function of words in reproducing their associated 
emotional atmosphere has been named hy Ogdon and Eichnrds^ 


'Mfickonrio, .T, S.. quoted in Oudon, C. and Iliclinrds, T., " Tlio 

MenniiiK of McaninR,** 192.3. pnRc ,S 75 . See also Sapir, E., LmiRuagc, 

i>np^o AOi • 

“ Note tlio emotional insensibility of the conKoiiitallv deaf. tVatls, 

r., Aljiiormnl Psychologj'. 1921 , poRo 178 . 

xi JFrodorick the Great. IJockford’s Vathcli is an oxcep- 

nrtistio "'ork of iniiiRination ” but not one of emotion nor of 

more Conrad is a 

above TTn 4 ’ himself boars witness to tlio main argument 

'* Conrads *'*** EurHsIi tongue in violent terms ” : 

word 'Pns this, that no English 

blurred emotions "*lr 'wds are instruments for exciting 

S?rancT m?s’ -^“^Ph Conrad, A Personal Ec- 

Tagore. ’ ’ ^ There is also Dr. Itabindranatli 

page°73!”’ Richards, 1., TJ.o Meaning of afeaning, 1023, 
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•ihoir “ li vocative ’’ function, ii** ilifctitijjuiOicil fiojii t!ic 
“Symbolic’’ function, wlicic ibo vnril f<t:tni]s n*. an cxnit 
•'ij'ii for a jtaiticnlar iiba. In the Symbolic \im‘ Ibo ("‘■cntial 
i'! c■ov^cl■lm'^s of idea; tbc woul iitic-t refer to one iib'.-i, to one 
idea only, and tlie beater ntii'.t receive tbc '.tine idi-a a*' that 
of Ibe ''jicaker. In tlie blMic.itive ii'-e of word-- (be c'-'eiitial 
corrcctnc'.s of tbc attitude aiotf-cd, 'I'lie u»uib — 

“ Hail to tbee, bliibe -pit it.-' 

IJird tbou never wcit.” 

in tin if Sytnbolic te-c nic.in tb.it tb.* latl. i*. frit mie o{ tbe 
</nnn Aves. Tlie jdiroM. •' Sijtmrc Iteril ’’ b:i> no I’.vocative 
fundinn : it titcate- jit--t Ibat and no tnotc. The pbr.i-e ‘ Vonre 
uftectiotiately ’ iti its Syinbnlic hm- nnttld tori fottitrtnr ron- 
Yoy tbo idea of love: itt 5l<! Kvocati^e tr-e {i may titeAti teerelv 
tbat bi.uid of ‘edately di'-tant ufficiion ii- crveil for xrtain 
of inir telative-.. Tlie btiMne... man's ‘ Yonis truly ' may 
oti n similnr footing. 

This dual us.iee of notiK i- one of l!ie > reii.-.j J ti,dt.t>u< • 
to tbe e,\-pies<ion of s'icnttfie or plttle-opbii tn)*b« for Avbt'li 
tbe pnrely Syntbolie fnnetion is je.|ttited; and pi tbap for tbi- 
teasoti Ave prefn in stteb c.is.s. as abo in tb. < \pr, s.imt of 
niatteis of pliysiolo^-ical «r an.itninieal diwription, to ii-.« tl.e 
Latin fmmi ins|..nl „f ib.ce of obi Ibifrli.l, orij.«in. bw.nn.,. 
tbe foreign derivatives ;,i,. oidin.uily b.irn-d b,!.... ,,„d 
not llieiefoie Ibe emotional ,.nd pet so,,.., 1 „{ .. ‘ j.„ 

motliot-tottjrtie. Tb- n-e of a fnreip,, lonj,,,,. 
actual ndr.antaoe i,, (be .■\pt..,i„„ of <o,,.ct .md 
Ulonirht. 


lH| 1' I M! Ill Xa'I n*N \1 ^ 

Letnininf; non to (be ptivioiis ii,;.MimMil. )„„) j},.,t 
jtoup life and A'atiorc.il life me „ ^ of ''MiHn.en; * 

ratbet than of toaMtii, The sj„., j.,] f,„„ t;„„ jj, ^ brn-m. 
afie. the motber-iot,}:,,,.. i„ refe.en.e to tb., pres, , 
natitmal life ,s ,ts Lroentive fuii. lion ; i( is t]„. ^ 

Sion tv/iic t ts fo,.,t,o,vu people. mo.( intima,..!,. j / ; , 
tbe emolmnal life. This fum-tm,. " 

r..- 

- ■.'■.i';;:", 
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The fear of loss of nationality hy acquisition of the English 
language and of Western culture is ultimately to be deriTed 
from the theory of Eenationalization. The theory is expres- 
sed in reference to the immigrant into America in the form 
of Americanization,^ -where, for the social and political well- 
being of the country, it is necessary that the alien should 
be incorporated into the state. A similar theory of Eena- 
tionalization is expressed in reference to missionary and edu- 
cational proselytism. 

There is an essential difference between this missionary 
project and the problem of embodying an individual alien into 
the English-speaking society of America where he is surround- 
ed by the culture which Ee is to acquire, with the words of 
the language ever in his ears, and their rejerents^ as his 
actual environment. Tet even in this case the difficulty or 
even impossibility of assimilation is best recognised by those 
who are most intimate -witE the attempt. Either nothing is 
achieved, and after even fifty years and even in the second 
or third generation* the alien remains an alien^ alien speaking, 
in an alien quarter, dreaming of and owing patriotism to a 
home wliich he has never seen but whose thoughts and feel- 
ings are embodied in the language of his mother ; — or else, if 
thi' attempt is more successful, all that is achieved is a depri- 
■^ation. You cannot ” writes Professor Zimmern, " make 
a Je-w or an Italian or a Pole into an inheritor of Puritan or 
Yirginian culture hy waving a flag before his eyes. But 
what you can do is to kill in him what was the best thing 
he brought across the Atlantic, far more precious than the 
bundle he guarded so carefully in the steerage, — his o-jvn little 
special inheritance,”* It dies not by murder, but of neglect. 

™ these circumstances renationaliza-tion is impossible, 
it IS far more impossible where the culture is imported into 
the midst of an existing ci-vilisation and the language of the 
new culture is required to replace a mother-tongue current in 
its own natural environment. It is inconceivable that this 
should succeed ; it is the policy of no sane educationist or 
missionary; it exists and has efiect to-day as a Pear only, 
and in this capacity is one of the most perniciously retarding 
influences on the development of less advanced peoples. 

, ** School days of a Non-lSiiglish child ’’ ; Board 

a ^'*'**i?.**’ ®^®ss“ehnsetts. Bulletin No. 24, “ Amerionnization.” 
a T -whicli the irords refer : see Glossary. 

Jordan, R, H., Retention of Foreign Language in the home. 
Journal of Eduoational Research. IH/I/ Jan., 1821. 

Ztmmem, A., Sociological Review. Julv 1912. 
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even in its exploded state.' Writers on the bnhject coniment 
on this vitality, but they do not go further and seek for the 
cause. A possible cause appears to be that particular form 
of argument in support of Ponnal Training which may for 
convenience be called the Selective T'nllacy. The Selective 
Pallacy consists in the assumption that where a certain type 
of training together with its final examination attracts and 
selects a certain type of intellect, it has produced and will 
produce that type of intellect in all persons subjected to it.' 
In applying the English system of education to India it was 
assumed that the same education everywhere would produce 
the same type of educated person: it will certainly, rigidly 
applied, select the same tj'pe, but if applied to unsuitable 
mateiials its rejections will be excessive,' and there is con- 
siderable probability that in time the type of material will 
re-act upon the education (that i.s, the schoolmaster and 
examiner will tend, unconsciously, to adjust the education 
and examination to the natui’e and capacitv of the average 
pupil). 

There is another contributoiy* factor which has in the past 
encouraged the idea of IlenationaliKation by Language, namely 
the Fallacy of Word Magic, the tendency to assume that a 
word has a fixed connexion with its referent and that by ac- 
tiuiiing the word one acquires the referent.’ The prevalence 
of Word Magic in education would make the subject of a 
veiy interesting chapter: we might trace to its influence the 
learning by heait of the Catechism, the repetition of Col- 
lects and poetry. Its influence in the sphere of English edu- 
cation in India is sufficiently apparent. The English language 

* See CoUnr. G., and Croot:, C. *' Scliool Mnnagcmcnt and Instruc- 
tion,” 1905, p.sges 133, 194, 215: G.irlick, H., "A Now 3InnanI of 
Method,” 1907. pages 70. 88, 218: Barnett. P., “ Teaching and Organi- 
sation.” 1910, pages 78, 214, 334. 

= “ IVlien the good thinkers studied Greek and Latin, these studies 
seemed to make good thinking. Xow that the good thinkers study 
Physics and Trigonometry, these seem to make good thinkers. If the 
abler pupils should all study Physical Education and Dramatic Art, 
these subjects would seem to make good thinkers. Those were indeed 
a large fraction of the programme of studies for the host thinkers the 
world has produced, the Athenian Greeks.” Thorndike, E. L. " Mental 
Discipline in High School studies,” Joiirn.sl of Educational Psychology. 
XV/2 Feb. 1924, page 98. 

’ That is it will '* pluck ” the normal candidate, a sure sign of cither 
a, wrong examin<ation, or a wrong education, or both. See Calcutta 
University Commission Eeport, Vol. n, plates following page 120, c.p., 
Plate CA. The frequency cup’cs shown in these plates are silent con- 
demnations of the examination whoso results they record (or of the 
education which has produced ihese results). 

*■ Ogden and Bichards, The Cleaning of Meaning, Chap. II. 
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n icnrrri*. 


is nn oMil.oiitiiirn! of l.’n^-lith in or*trr lo lu 

with j:iii.li.li iMiltitrr i! is n.-v -••uy t« Ii-urj Jnuf.. 

Ih.' h m'.»I* tU:»t If jtn' imjt\ 

h" lull };n»lis3i ioUur.-; },.• v.iU ihitjJ. in JIm 

iuy tinit tit jho i:jif!i*}i v<iy. 'lf,i« n- 

itoii jiiiH.i htr.f « .iiK- i» r.t.f. „{ «».t. t-iii-n in-nVi- 

friaiif ijtto j s< fnt ill.- of f'rs>»fi<.}( t.ntilij jjtjj 

liitn ill Mjil , ,.v tKiii h v itlt Aiiurii.tii rivih^-tll.in, 

Itiil ill III.' ni J'.iji-ls*!, it, t'j,, tijiu ii'i.rut j f iJ.-n''..! 

ilio j.i.-ition i- •, , lilt, 1.1,1, J.tj-li-f, ,.m ..f it.. 

••..ijt.M, t.M.iy fif-ri liiii'ii.f, f lif.-, KnrifOi 

iMOjilr, { lilt tif f|t(. ) jw* j*h • jj i;sr.Bt;injr 

onh in ». nil- ,.f t!,.. t.j.j,, r . , pt;.,,,, „{ 1$..,,^-..!. I« thU w;,v 
1 hi* J-Ii;*lish lunj-u.ix*. n,! t*. s Ihnc-afi 

ih»ni: 3 il. J l>*- Jii.t-lol, i„fiv h. ii.ili*sln{,*iii*h',Mi‘ fj„sii ilmt 

n fill ■iii,'ii* }iii]!iii ; if ihi* m'i <irn|i tnyinir if«:'{.*» f> Mtiil 

JrtiMs i.tuM hi. till..;,,, 

"V’V-‘ uu«K‘ili.ii.*l\ hf. I.,,!.. s.{ti, . 1 , i.i, ‘ 1 }„. v'.fft. nr.s < 1 ,. v./tra** 

of Jn,| it„. nr,. ij„. ,,f fi, 


Tm- Tni.ii'ii or livi.ifsn Ti m hi.vo iv Hkno-u. 

It i-> jiri'i’iscl^ h*(.iitt.> tl,#. hIir.'-*-lf i'* iinj>r."s»nnt,'il 

v.ith this fills,, ihi. trinf of •' lC.-iiiil:inn;tIirAtion " that In* fo.irs 
th*' rnnt-ii t of AVi- IfTit ritltiirr. If hi’ r. alir.'.l thr Imjiot.'iTi* 
of a sr-fond I'lilttii,. f„ rcjilnro that ..f tins i!it>lln‘r-tont,'iir, hi* 
woiitil In* iiioio iiiixioiis to fiif|tiiii* Mhiii iioiv In* riiv**!*! iiTiil 
J«*l ffitn. JitiJ lio would iinjuirt' tl in n diffnn'nl way. IFf 
Atoiild uri(tiin- it i,s a di’riiiit** fulrdnixrit of a fiprrific norrl, 
latlii*! than, as at pii’M-nt, in II,o f.irm »>f a vaifiii' and pt*nf*r(vl 
rxt'ffisf*. 

If Kn^flisli (I'arliifif; wcro roin.idoii'd not ns an rducation 
and a ciiltun* in it«('lf, but ns fbo toaohinp of a Ri*rond Innpunfrc 
’ noc*i*'isa!-y and iisi'fiil for rnrtain purposos, it ntiplii bo iinngtiiocl 
ml the public would inquire for wlmt ]nirpo«o the lnn{»ttapp 
■"AS )t iuj» Inujrhl, and wbetber tbc method of Icncbinf,'’ sub* 
served tbose purposes. For wbn'f puiqm.so is Fn^rlisb poctrv 
laufrhl 11, fbo ^fiddle Rcliool foxtbonks of TlonpalP For wbnt 
purpose is Old Fnplisb tnupbt in soino of tbo Indian TTni- 
yrsilics? In tbo icncbiiip of Frpiicl, fo ICnplisl, cbildrcn 
typical scenes of Freneb bouie life are used; wliito wine is 
on the dining table, the boys go into sebool two by two, the 
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Mayor distributes the prizes, etc.* Similarly in ” The 
English Family Eobinson”- the homo life of ap English 
family is described for Indian children introducing such 
words as ” fireplace,” " chocolate creams,” ” haybiack.” 


What is the likelihood that an Indian boy will ever find 
occasion to use the words ” fireplace ” and ” chocolate 
creams ”? Does the Indian boy need the English language 
in these domestic aspects? For what does be need English? 

It is difficult to determine on what principle the present 
school courses and textbooks are constructed. It is possible 
that in part thej' are an inheritance from the period when 
English teaching was first introduced, a period when the 
psychology of Combe was not wholly dead : certainly they 
show little sign of special adaptation to any specific need or 
purpose but resemble rather those general syllabuses which 
might reasonably be taught to an English boy. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether this is wholly, or even in the main, 
due to any deliberate attempt to alter the cultural bases of 
the Bengali, or to any theory of Renationalization, It is 
probably due to a far more vicious generalisation, namely the 
Schoolmaster’s Generalisation of Subjects, his sxihject classi- 
fication of human knowledge and his refusal, like an auc- 
tioneer, to ” break up his lots.” 


The world, or rather mankind's experience of it, is not 
made up of subjects it is a mass, constantly rcarrangin"’ 
its component atoms in response to momentary needs. For 
purposes of educational convenience we classify knowledge and 
skill into large bodies of topics which appear to have some 
logical relationship, though the atoms are at times aninzinglv 
perverse in their attempts to cross into compartments where 

aiTl of ” Correlation ” 

and later o the » Project ” Method* have omphasi.sed this 

fallacy on the side of its exclusions. On the side of its in- 
^“0! Plough it is no less vul- 


The fallacy is seen best in regard to adult ediicalinn • 
a _^rpenter finds difficulty in his wo rk through his lack’of 

1895.®"*'''' of Life, Preach Scries, No. 1, 

0 
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^I^iIl ill cjilfiilnUoii ; In' jfii*' to tin* vrlionlinJctlft stri«l »’Sj»ljiin“ 
his tronhio. "You iioffl *’ ••aji fhf M'lioohiiu'-tfr n Utllo 
I’oiirsp in olriiii'iitiii y Mnth»*nintir’-." He tli** hoc*! 

into ono of his triwly-niinh* ** Lot-. " nnct /fivpi n«l n hhn’If 
of ('xpiTiciifo — which inclinlc^ L, ('. if., Troy weight, 3)i*“ 
roiint. nnd n numhi'i- of otlo-r ilcrns umtii-ctcd looicolly with 
(lit* " Siihjcct *’ hilt I'n'ircly iinctirint'i led with the •■pi cifio 
nerd.* 

This is piTcisely whiit i- done in iltalin;; with the Ininrinijr*' 
prohli'iii of hsickwnrd pe<tplc-.. We* ore inipre"ed Ity thi* in- 
.siifRcirney of the locol (ultiiie of tlie pi-oplc whom we tire* 
to I'diicjite. Avifh fii(' tiefc'..ily of initiii(in|' llicin into n Int^'er 
riiltiiie for (lie sake of Iheit pio;jie-., J'or thi« pmpo-e they 
nerd tnir liin|'u:it;e. Theiefote lef iis teach thein linpli'-h rind 
iiiitiiite them into I'nj'lish eitltiiic; mid esporf to thejn 
n standard eonr-e in Kn^'-li-h. >.t.'iriin;r with (he jiircft iferhod 
and eiidiiip in an if.A. ‘■yJInhn^ nhiih irnliido. Old Knp-lish 
and Vhilolofry. 

" Oh leji'-oii not the need: «»ni* h:i*est hct'i.'oi'' 

Ate ill tlie pootcot thiiiif' •^iijn'i (Ion- 

hill the edneatioiiist i- eonipelied to " ie,iM)ii the need/' for 
school life is very shoii. tht' e<nilent uvjiihihh' for education 
iinliiiiited, and the inehisiuii of irrelevant or iiniierded inntter 
in n .syllnhits is a lesson to the ehild in inisiippliealiou of tiiiio. 
Culture is a very wide lei in: mc niay mean hy if the finer 
sliiidrs of literary and aiiisiir frelinjr. or ktiowledpc in Ihi* 
field of exaet scieiiee, ti'ehnolopv and fnet, in short that matter 
which is c'oiitniiied in the Innpitnpr used in it"* Symholic 
f Hurt ion. 

Apnin Innptnipe is a veiy wide term: jirohahly no liviiip" 
niiiii knows (lie whole of Kiiplisli. Tt is possihlc for two* 
persons — a lillei-aleiii- and a seientist — to lenrii a foreipn 
Innpiinpr perfectly, caeh aeeordiiip to his need-, and hr almost 
imintcllipihlr to rarli other. 

The dilemma of the rdiirator of n harkwnrd peojile is suffi- 
ciently clear. If he relnins tlie natinniil Innpiinpe and leave.s 
out the second Iniipiinpe. the leariic'rs are cut olY fioin all 
intellectual piopipss; if he letniiis the second Imipiiiic’C and 
attempts to leave out the nniioiial, their ediieatioii i.s made 
barren in respect of emotion, character and culture of the 
"PcoUngs." Tot it is the common experience of practical 

* Thorndike, E. Ii., The Psychology of Arithmotio, 1922, page 83. 
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•educators tliat only tlie child who is rather above the avei’age 
is capable of assimilating completely two languages in addi- 
tion to the materials of an adequate education. But in a 
bilingual coimtiy the cliild who is barely average, even below 
.the average, is compelled to learn a second language. 

This dilemma can be avoided only by “ reasoning the 
.need,” by enquiring precisely what the child requires from 
his second language and by finding a method whereby we 
jnay give that with the greatest economy of time and eft’oH. 
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SUMMARY. . 

I^atioiiriHly ift the main Ob'-tacit* to Hiif:ui''tic (t>>‘'imil»lion. 
TJio Retigali fcarj* ttmi iho icarnino of lCngli>>li nni] the contact 
«itlj ostcni iMiilurc ohtainctl theii-hy may tli'!j»Incc hi<« otrn 
iiiilivithiitl nalicinality ami ciiltiiic. 

Xationality it a pmcly p-j'choio;ficnl plienommon ; ift 
three ctH'nlial*. are Diricteiu***, fVmmnnity fit I’tirjto'c, ati'l 
the National **Si*i>t{jiienl.’' The*** three p!irj>o«o<- are intimate- 
ly hotiatl up uith Ijaiifiinwe. I.aaj'iia'^e emphati^et national 
tliWeroiU'e, pntiaotef coiiiinutiitt «if natititinl ptirpove; it em- 
hodio'? national f'eiiliment. Tin* special \‘a]ue of |nnj.'unpc in 
the preservation of the senliuient of nationatity fiepentU rather 
on what laiif;uaj;e it. than on nliat it contain*, TJie national 
Ifiix^nnpv rs]>re«scs a peculiar analysis of experience, n pcftti- 
li«ir fuml of cxp*'j ien<‘e, ainl. heinjr the laii^'uapo of infancy 
acnuireil at the lime of the fi»-t development of the fuiiila- 
meutnlt of emnlinnnl lif»*, its wordi po*-e'« a peculiar Kvo- 
cafive for emotioiinl) value, uuntfaiimhle hy (hose of any 
teeond Intipua^e. 

It is ohviotis therefore that no seetjud lanpunpe can cli«- 
plaee the mnlher-toiipue, nor has any cultuie acqnireil through 
a second lanpiinire the pmver to displace the native euUure. 
Itciuitioiialisalioii even undei the most favnurahle circumstan- 
cet, for exainplo (he nhsorptinn of an alien into (he surrounclinp 
civilisation of .Vm**nen, is inetTeelive in practice: Iioa* much 
nioro^inefToctive nuisl he any attempt to import a foreipn cul- 
ture into the midst of u sarroiindinp cdvilisation. The Ihcorj* 
of llcnntinnnlir'alion i-s hased upon an ohsolete system of p*y- 
eholopy, namely (he dneliine of (he l^neulties, a system whieli, 
applied to education, nepleets the Hiniintiori of the toneher by 
the itnturc of the (aupht. The theory of neaatioimlianlion hy 
Innpunpo lends to ]>os(alaie (he fnllney of Word-mapic, namely 
the fnllneious idea (hat a word has a fixed rouuertion witli 
its ic/erent, and (hat liy aeciitirinp the word one n<‘<mire' the 
referent. 

* 7* hccnusc the licnr/nli himself is iiitprcijH'ifcd 

xrith the faUc doctrine, of Itrnationalizalion that he fears the 

contact of lI^M/crn culture. If he realised the impotenec 
of a sce.o-nd culture to replace that of the mother-tongue, hi* 
■would be more aiiTtous to acquire ivhat siote he covets and yet 
fears bfit he would acquire it in a different way, as a definite 
fulfilment of a specific need. 
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The attempt to teach English in Bengal as a vague and 
general "culture-subject, ” has resulted in a lack of analysis 
of the Bengali's precise need of English. The present school 
courses are partly an inheritance from former days, but are in 
the main merely instances of the Schoolmaster’s Generaliza- 
tion of Subjects ; they are merely blocks of experience, logically 
selected irrespective of the specific need or " Pi'oject." 

The great disadvantage of a bilingual country is that the 
merely average boy and the boy of no special linguistic apti- 
tude or inclination is compelled to learn a second language. 
It is therefore necessary to examine his essential need with 
the greatest exactness in order that his labour in this respect 
may be reduced to a minimum. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 3. 


Newspapeii-iieading in Bengal. 


McDougoll attributes the social cobesion in America and 
tbe lack of siu-h cohesion in Russia in part to the newspaper 
systems of the respective countries. 


An attempt was made to obtain figures on this point for 
Bengal by comparing the Census figures (1921) in regard to 
literacj' with the eireulation of journals and newspapers as 
stated in an official document (December 1922). The result 
is shown below: the calculation has been 'most carefullj* check- 
ed, and I am unable to explain the result unless it be that the 
statements of circulation of newspapers and journals are gross- 
ly incorrect. They certainly appear to represent rather the 
number printed than the number sold, and it has not been pos- 
sible to allow for tbe export of copies out of Bengal, — which 
is probably considerable. 


Males, age 20 and oror 

Copies of— 

Knm'bci of 
persons per 
copy. 

Zateiate ...... 

All journals and nows- 
papors. 

fi-2 

Bengali, literate .... 

! 

Journals ond noTTSpapers 
printed in Bengali. 

6'6 

Oi:to 

Newspapers onlv printed 
in Bengali. j 

72-6 

Englisti, llterai.) 

Jonmnls and newspapers 
printed in English. 

2-4 

Ditto 

Newspapers only printed 
in English. 

7-4 


Table 2. — Comparison of the Circulation, of N'ewspapers and 
Journals with the number of Male Adult Liiterates in 
Bengal. 
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CHAPTER 4, 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of Bilingualism in the Educa- 
tional System of Bengal. 

The Calcutta University Commission of 1917-19 sums up 
its recommendations on the language question in Bengal in 
the following words, “ Our general aim is to -make the educated 
classes of Bengal bilingual.*’*^ We shall examine the precise 
nature, the advantages and disadvantages of this aim. 

The statement of policy is obviously an eminently sound 
one : it is a re-statement of the main policy of the Despatch of 
1854, which in its general outline, and as an aim, con hardly 
be challenged. Ifor does this aim appear on the face of it im- 
practicable, since, as the Report has noted, ^ what so many 
other peoples have achieved, can be achieved also by the 
Bengali, and perhaps more readily, if his special gifts 
of memory and of linguistic capacity^ are admitted as facts. 
We cannot but feel, however, that the statement, especially 
if it be not read carefully with the whole of its context, may 
very easily give rise to misapprehension, owing to the very 
wideness of meaning of its terms, and their liability to popular 
misinterpretation . 


Tiir. Meaning of the term “ Bilingual.” 

It is commonly believed that the bilingual person is able 
to speak either language with equal facility, just as it is com- 
monly believed that there are gifted linguists who Imow three, 
four or five languages “just as well as their own language.” 
This belief is perhaps even more prevalent in England than 


' Calcutta University Commission Report, Y, page 48. 

’ Calcutta University Commission Report, V, page 28. 

^ " A people must possess high linguistic capacity to hare achieved 
such a high lovul of customary skill,” Calcutta University Commission. 
Report, I, page 114. " The Bengali bos a very retentive memory," 
Calcutta University Commission Report, I, page 106. But Sweet, H., 
“ Practical study of Languages,” 1913, page 79, considers that there 
is no valid reason for supposing one nation better than another at 
learning languages. Since no measurement of ability to loam a Foreign 
language has yet been devised (except Brigra, Prognosis Tests of 
Ability to learn a Foreign language. Journal of Educational Research, 
VI/ 6 Deo. 1922) nor are there any exact comparative data regarding 
the Bengali’s memory, the above statements are merely opinions. 
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clsewliere because there are comparatively fewer bilingual per- 
sons in England, and because the general standard of knowl- 
edge of foreign languages is lower than elsewhere. The “ gift- 
ed linguist” who speaks four or five languages just as well as 
his mother-tongue is called by Atkins and Hutton^ a “mythical 
personage,” as is also the man who “learns to speak Erench 
like a Frenchman perhaps in a year or less” in .spite of the 
fact that “they” (tlie nairators of the myth) “know French- 
men who have lived among us for twenty, thirty or forty years, 
and still do not speak English quite like an Englishman.” 

One would imagine that if any one could be found who was 
in this sense “bilingual” (that is, equally focile in two lan- 
guages) in the world at all it would be a teacher in a bilingual 
country whose Government was especially anxious to obtain 
a supply of such bilingual teachers at any cost of trouble or 
expense. Experience, however, proves otherwise: “We have 
had*'® savs Dr, Parmelee, Secretaiy to the Department of 
Public Instruction, Quebec, “in the province of Quebec as good 
an opportunity. I think, ns anybody has lind, of having bilin- 
gual English teachers, and our interest in having them has 
been very great, and we made large sacrifices in our courses 
of study in our normal schools and training colleges for the 
purpose of having all teachers who go out reasonably qualified 
to teach both languages. We have not succeeded ; they cannot 
lo it,” 

We might perhaps expect the people of Luxemburg, a 
state almost too small for individuality, hemmed in by French 
on one side and German on the other, to be bilingual, to be 
equally balanced and perfect in two languages. Balance, there 
is, but perfection in neither: — “A native of Luxemburg, 
where it is usual for children to talk both French and German, 
says that few Luxemburgers talk both languages perfectly. 
Germans often say to us ‘ Xou speak German remarkably w'ell 
for a Frenchman,* and French people will say, * They are 
Gejmans who speak our language excellently.* Nevertheless 
we never speak either language as fluently as the natives.”® 

The idea that bilingualism consists in a perfect mastery 
of both languages is a very natural one. A reasonable degree 
of fluency with a small vocabulary and a sufficient degree of 

^ Atkins, H. G. nnd Hutton, H. Xt,, Tenching of Modern TToreign 
languages, 1920, page 9. . t, 

’ Imperial Hducation Conference Report, 1911, page 252. ' 

’ Jespersen, O., Language, 1922, page 148, 
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correctness will, in one who lins not a complete mastery of tlio 
language himself, create the impression of perfect masteiy. 

Bilingualism which consists in perfect mastery of two lan- 
guages is extremely rare, and it is improlmble that such a 
phenomenon was intended by the Commission’s Ileport. It can 
certainly hardly bo hoped for save in a' very exceptional case ; 
the deficiency in his own vernacular of the highly Anglicised 
Bengali is probablj’ not gonernllj' I'calised. 

Specialisation of Languages. 

Ordinarily Bilingualism means no more than the co- 
existence of two languages, both at a level of efficiency, both 
being indispensable. But the two languages are not of equal 
efficiency, nor do they fulfil the same function ; the one may 
be the language of ordinary occasions and the homo, while 
the other is subsidiary and serves certain special occasions for 
which the first is inadequate. 

This point may he illustrated by the classical case of Louis 
Eonjat.* Perhaps Louis Eonjat was as near an approach to 
absolute bilingualism as there can very well bo, since from 
his earliest infancy there was a deliberate attempt to create 
artificially a perfect balance between the two languages. Br. 
Eonjat, the father, is French-speaking; whereas the mother 
is Gennan-.speiiking. A rule was made tliat each parent should 
invariably address the child in his (or her) own language. The 
same rule was applied to all visitors, and to the servants. Some 
of the nurses were French-speaking, some German-speaking. 
The child grew up to the age of 53 months addressing his 
father in French, his mother in German. Both language! 
were spoken with equal accuracy, and to all intents and pur- 
poses served the .same ends save for the diiTeronce of per.son. 

Dr. Eonjat’s valuable and detailed account of this case 
breaks off at the most interesting point : we want to know what 
happened in the end. An enquiry was addressed to Dr. Eonjat 
and his reply (given helow)® is of great interest. The school 

’ Itonint, Lo ddvcioppomcnt dn langiingo observd chez un enfant 
bilinguo, 1013. 

’Dr. Itonjat’s reply (trnnRiatod literally). Oet. 27, 1023, "Since 
the publication of my book, my son lias earned on Ins work at a primary 
and Rorondary school in French, and hence this language is the more 
familiar to him ns far ns tho technical terms of grammar, mathematics 
ana phj'sics are concerned. 

He would, for instance, I think, find it diffietilfc to express a geo- 
metrical theorem in Gorman. But nnart from that, his knowledge of 
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language of the boy was French. The sequel appears to be 
that Louis Honjat uses either language with equal facility 
in ordinary conversation, but that in technical matters he uses 
French, whereas for literary self-expression he turns to Ger- 
man. Thus (to employ the terminology of Chapter 3 above) 
his Symbolic language is the language of his father, his 
Evocative language that of his mother, — ^liis “ mother- 
tongue.” This raises interesting speculations. 

Thus even in this extreme case where the languages are 
actually equal in efficiency, they are not alternative. But 
generally they are neither equal nor alternative. This specia- 
lisation of the function of the two languages is recognised by 
the Commission.^ We may therefore paraphrase the recom- 
mendation as a desire that **The educated classes of Bengal 
he provided with a supplementary language in addition to 
the mother-tongue for those purposes in which the mother- 
tongue is insufficient.” 


The meaning of the teem “Educated Classes.” 


The statement of policy of the Commission requires clari- 
fication in a further aspect, namely the words “Educated class- 
es.” We have shown that the efEect of the popularity and 
prospects of English education in its early days has been to 
check the development of a vernacular system. The vernacular 
system is confined to the Primary Schools, and of these it is 


and taste for, the German language have heen maintained generally on 
an equality (with French), and liis German even takes a higher place 
from tM point of view of literary composition, and especially poetio 
composition. He writes in German with a more original tnm (of phrase) 
write verse in German, whereas he does not feel natnrally 
the rhythm and harmony of French verse, and does not write French 
verse, which is a normal phenomenon among those who have not made 
a special study of (French) versification which is still founded on the 
pronunciation of French of more than three centuries ago. In rapid 
Mnver^tiOTK sometimes, though rarely, he borrows a word or a phrase 
from the erther language, about equally in either direction — an ooenr- 
rence which is common even among bilingual adults. To sum up, the 
situation as a whole is normal, and what was to be expected.” 

*hat the educated classes in the various 
a ' wish te be bilingual, to use their mother-tongue 

^ "”fi *"*™®*® things which form part of life from infancy 
tenW breath and substance of poetry and of national 

the ma’inteX™ » ”>esins of intercommunication necessary for 

tries for ^ with other eoun- 

soMiibin I stimulation of ideas in the sphere of 

international of that interprovincial and 

S^a wS llwl IT® and industry on which the economic future of 
V pngei?* depend.” Calcutta Universify Commission Report, 
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only llio two pre-liigli school classes which arc at all populous. 
Thus it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that there is no 
educational system in Bengal except the Anglo-Vernacular 
(High and Middle School) system. Bj' the term “educated 
classes’’ is usually meant, in other countries, those classes who 
are somewhat above the average in culture, in social status 
and in length of schooling. Since there is in Bengal reall}’' 
only one school system, it follows that it includes all classes, 
nil gi'adcs of intelligence, and persons greatly varying in 
social status.* The phrase “educated classes’’ has therefore 
rather less meaning in Bengal than it would ordinarily be 
expected to have, and actually has elsewhere.® Probably the 
writers of the Eeport contemplated the development of an 
effective system of compulsory primary education which would 
give groaicj' reality to the distinction ; such n system docs not 
exist at present, nor arc there the signs, which there were in 
IOI.'5-IO, of its early realization. 

’ The clnssiRoation of the boys of throo hifih schools in 1024 according 
to tho profecsion or cinployinont of their parents is shoim below in order 
to illustrate this point. School A is in Dacca; School B is six miles 
from a small town ; School C is in tho country. Tho offcct of tho non. 
oo-oporation movement and Government Rotronctimcnt on tho educa- 
tional hopes of the lower classes is shown in tho fourth column which 
presents similar figures for School G with rcfcronco to tho period prior 
to tho appporanco of these influences: — 


Profession of boy’s 
parents. 

A. School 
(Tott-n) 
1924 

% of total 
roll. 

B. School 
(Vjllnpo) 
1924 

Of 

/O 

C. School 
(Village) 
1924 
% 

C School 
1020 

Of 

to 

Cultivation and Land . 

14-7 

480 

33-3 

1 

' Go'.’i 

Clerk and Professions . 

GO-S 

3C-D 

C7-1 

I ;i4-i 

Shopkeeper. 

14-2 

10-7 

3-3 

' 2-7 

Artisan 

0-4 

4-1 

0-3 

7-7 

No occupation 

1-3 

" 1 

0 

0 


T.vnr.i: 3. — ^ITigh Rcliool boys in Bengal elassified arcoi ding tu 
the I’rofessioii of ibeir parents, three schools. 


’ Boys in Secondary .schools, England, 1921-22, were 7 jicr cent, of 
tho total nnmljcr of boys in Primary and Secondary schools (Report of 
tho Board of Education, 1021-22, pages IZ, 27); 'whereas in Bengal boyu 
in Secondary schools were 19 i>cr cent, of tho total iiiiinbor of hoys iir 
Primary and Secondary schools (Progress of Education in India, 1017-22, 
TI, page 80). 
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The Advantage of Bieinghamsm. 

The Calcutta University Commission is ‘^disposed to think 
that the acquirement of a second medium may materially assist 
the intellectual development of the pupils,”^ and that hilin- 
giialism is not felt to be a handicap in other biling-ual coun- 
tries, such as, — ^to qtiote their examples — Wales, Belgium, 
Switzerland. 

“ There is a school of thought,” says Br. Viljeon, “which 
holds that bilingualism adds to a child’s mental equipment : 
it sharpens his wits, develops his intelligence and gives liim 
sympathy with another people.”® So also the Education De- 
partment Toronto is quoted by Mr. C. Schmidt® as slating that 
“the interest in the involved material and the necessity of 
pajdng attention more strictly to the forms of an alien lan- 
guage tend to fix ideas in the child's mind with a special viva- 
city which is absent when the ideas are communicated in the 
mother-tongue. Tliese considerations make up largely for any 
supposed handicap.” Perhaps the clearest as well as most 
extreme statement of the advantages of bilingualism is sup- 
plied by Mr. Owen Edwards;'* he is referring to English- 
speaking children living in a bilingual area of Wales; — “Even 
where the (English-speaking) child discontinues the study of 
Welsh before leaving school or soon aftemmrds, it is the ex- 
perience of teachers that the learning of it has had an exeellent 
effect not only on the development of intelligence but on the 
acquisition of good English. We do not regard the bilingua- 
lism of our country as a disadvantage in any way. We look 
upon it as an advantage. I believe that every schoolmaster 
in Wales who has given his mind to the subject looks upon 
bilingualism now as his opportimity and not as his difficulty. 
He sees that whatever advantage a child may have in a more 
expensive system of education by the learning of Latin or 
Greek or Erench or German, every eleinentaiy child in Wales 
can have by learning his second language, be it English or 
Welsh.” 


* Cnlcntta TTiiiversity Gommission Report, V, page 28. 

’ Speech at the Imperial Education Conference, 1923. fit ^ not 
implied that these are the views of Dr. Viljeon.) The above is worn a 
verbatim lecord by the author: the speech is epitomized on pages 
189 of the Report of the Conference. 

" Unpublished thesis. University of Oxford, 1923. 

* Imperial Education Conference, 1911, pagt 
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The mlvnnlnges, Ibon, ftvo tliat Bilingualism: — 

1. Adds to the child’s mental equipment. (Dr. Viljeon.j 

3. Sharpens Lis wits and develops his intelligence. (Do.) 

3. Gives him understanding of and sympathy with another 
people. (IDr. Viljeon.) 

•1. Fixes ideas in his mind with a special vivacity. 

(Dept, of Education. Toronto.) 

f). Assists him in the acquisition of his mother-tongue. 
(0. Edwards.) 

And lastly : — 

fi. Confers the advantage commonly derived from a clas- 
sical education. (0. Edwards.) 

This last point is elahoratcd in greater detail in a recent 
report on “The Classics in Education,’” and is indeed similar 
in many respects to the five points noted above. 

1 . The student of the Classics acquires “a certain power 

of understanding and judgment in fundamentals” 
(page 7.) 

2. Ho undergoes a "course of training which requires the 

exercise of many different powers of the mind and 
forms a rcmarkahlc combination of memory train- 
ing, imagination, aesthetic apiircciation, and scien- 
tific niofhod ” (page 7.) 

d. He obtains "(raining in (he rensoning powers” (page 

8 .) 

4. He learns to “adapt general rules to particular eases” 
(page 119.) 

It is perhaps regrettable that the Departmental Committee 
have so " trenched on (be quicksands of doubtful doc(rinc.”® 
For "functional psychology, ntfinning that the mind is de- 
veloped through adjustment to given situations, knows noth- 
ing of a mental power thoroughly detachable from the place 
of its origin and perfectly applicable to a different set of condi- 
tions It is, however, unnecessary' to review (he psychologi- 
cal argument and the experimental work on which the modern 
conception of the curriculum is based, in contrast with the 

* The Clnssies in Kflnention. TT. M. fttationery Ottico, 1023. 

* Wodchouse, H., orilicisinK the report in Forum of Education, 1/2, 
Juno 1023, paRc 168. 

* Horne, H. H.. P'ycliologicnl Principles of Education, l&ll, page flS. 
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Faculty psycliology avIuoIi lias lieen replaced.^ The enso for 
tlio study of tlie classical as well os of tlie modern, languages- 
is based on tlie inliercut value of tlie languages as expressions- 
of tboxiglit, and on tlie lilcraluro to wliicli tboy give access, 
rather than on any theories of mental gymnastics. Foreign 
longuagcs are other analyses of experience, putting together 
in one word ideas Avhieh arc divorced in the mother-tongue, 
separating ideas which in the mother-tongue arc united in one- 
term. Their literature gives another point of view of the 
history of mankind based on difl'erent postulates as to values, on 
a dirt'erent “ ajipereeptinn muss "* und eoloured in their argu- 
ment by a different ieniperaiueiit and a different alfilnde to- 
life. The value of any Inngnage and of niiy national literature- 
will depend on the iiitelligonee and culture of llic people who- 
evolved tbat language and that lilornliire. on the quality oi 
their experience, on the ideals refleeled in the record of that 
experience. These, rather than the difficulty or complexity 
of the langunge, are the true and nnasenilnhle values. 

Jespersen gives as the eharnctoristics of a primitive lan- 
guage just those vexy traits on xvhich the Fncnlly psychologist 
based bis argxxment for tbe Classics; — ^tbat tbo langxxage is 
more inflected, more coinidex in grannunr, more detailed and 
.specialised in vocabulary.* Tf ibis be so, tlien tlie more primi- 
tive the language selected for study and the greater its difti- 
cxxlty, the greater its disciplinary valxie. Hxit as regards diffi- 
culty we should distinguish that tx-pe of worlc which is difficxilt 
because it reqxiires all of oxirselves and more (in tins sense tbe- 
writing of "Hamlet” was perhaps difficxilt to Shakespeare), 
and that type of work which is difficult because we have fo re- 
press the greater pari of oxirselves in doing it: — "Whilst we 
spend some of oxir force in extorting work from a small part of 
the self, we spend more in compelling the rest of the self to- 
do nothinc:.”® The fir.st task is difficult because it is expressive, * 
the second because it is repressive. It is necessary for a boy 
to learn at school to cope with this second type of difficulty; 
there is a great deal of ‘^repetition work” in life, bxit it is 
done for a motive ; it is part of some larger project. Tliere is 
" i-eT>etiiion work ” which is not part of a xirojeet save flic mere 
earning of daily bread, — for example ccriain factory processes. 
That type of work as a means of livelibood does not fall to- 


’ Spp SXoiRXtt. T.. ISdncntionnl Vnlup*! ijncl ^10+1103“!. 1P15 Ohs T— V.- 
- .Tespersen, O., Iiangunge, 1922, page 429, 

• VVodeXiouse. 11., op. cit., page 160. 
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’the student of foreign languages and the Classics : it is an un- 
iortunate hj'-produot of modern industrial conditions ; there is 
no need to duplicate it in the school by the introduction of a 
subject on the mere merits of its dtillness and repressiyeness 
alone, any more than -we should duplicate in the schools many 
•other unsatisfactory aspects of modern life. All subjects will 
have their share of “ repetition work," work whose iiitere.st i's 
secondary only to some larger aim, so long as we keep up our 
■standards, so long as we demand clean notebooks, correct and 
•orderly figure work, accurate perspective in drawing, neall} 
fitting dovetails, brushed hair and clean finger nails, “ finish ” 
and “ decency of living ” generally. The boy wants to do hi' 
work and to live his life so that it expresses himself ; the teachei 
•demands something intelligible, accurate and finished. Tn 
-this sense the discipline of a subject depends on the teacher, 
and discipline is found in all subjects, and in the whole process 
of living.* 

These considerations then are to be left aside as common 
•to all subjects. We may also leave aside Mr, Owen Edwards’ 
■argument that the study of a foreign language is useful to a 
■child in mastering his mother-tongue. We have no reason 
•to suppose that, had the time devoted by the English-speaking 
boys to the study of Welsh, been devoted to additional and 
well-designed study of English, the improvement of English 
would not have been even more marked. It is possible that a 
foreign language may in some cases be an actual necessity for 
■the study of the mother-tongue, for the reason that a hoy is 
apt to take his mother-tongue for granted. It is in some ways 
■easier for a hoy to realise the meaning of correct speech in 
■connection with some one else’s language than his own. For 
•this reason the English teacher may occasionally find a foreign 
language useful in the teaching of the mother-tongue : but in 
■such cases he will introduce just so much of a foreign language 
as is needed for the particular purpose. His selection and treat- 
■ment of material -will differ very much from those of a teacher 
setting out to teach the foreign language for its own sake. He 
would certainly not select Welsh as the language for this 

■■ In another sense the study of a Inngunge has " disciplinary value,” 
juauiely, as an exercise in the Art (or Technique) of Language-study. 
From this point of view it may he said tnat it is advantageous -to a boy 
-to he horn in a hilingual country, because lie learns the Art of Language • 
study better. This assumes that the methods of language learning (both 
insido and outside the schools) in the hilingual country are better than 
in the unilingual: — ^whereas in the case of Bengal, as compared with 
^England, they most certainly are not better (in either sphere). 
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purpose in llic ease of an Jinglisli boy, nor English in (lie case 
o£ a Bengali- (The teacher Avould probablj' use several lan- 
guages more nearly anil less ncarl}' related to the mother- 
tongue in a miniature course of “Comparative Grammar.”) 

TTliat then is the advantage of the bilingual child? Let us 
imagine a child blessed before birth with the destiny of being 
bilingual, but granted the power of choice ns to what should 
bo his two languages : he will presumably choose those two 
languages which give him access to the greatest wealth of 
literature (including technical literature) and contact with 
the largest number ot eivilized perMuis.* Eor his first language 
ho would probably choose English, since more people are able 
to speak English, and more books arc printed in English than 
in any other language. Por his second language ho might 
choose German, since that would give him the greatest wealth 
of scientific and leelinieal Hteratnro outside English; or. if 
his interests were likely to be literary rather than scientific, he 
might choose French; or if musical and artistic, perhaps Ita- 
lian. On the whole he might prefer, if allowed, to 
leave the choice of liis second language until after he was born. 
In other words he would choose to be an Englishman and desire 
that the option of a second language should be included in his 
school curriculum. 

The essential difference between a unilingual and a bilin- 
gual boj' is that the latter is, at the conclusion of his education, 
unilingual (or at best lie has one and a half languages) ; where- 
as the unilingual boy is bilingual, for he is in possession of 
two languages each of complete utility. The English bo3'’s 
one language serves for him two purposes, — it expresses “those 
dear and intimate things which arc the very breath and sub- 
stance of poeli’y and national feeling,”" and it seiwes also as 
a "means of inlcrcoramunication necessary for the mainten- 
ance ... of touch with other countries, for the inutiial in- 
terebange and stimulation of ideas in the sphere of scholarship 
and science.” He adds to English a second language which 
still further increases his power of communication and ex- 
cdionge. The molher-tonjjue of the Chinn nv ^lagli boy serve^ 
the first purpose only and that not well ; he adds to it another 
language which, together u"ith his mother-tongue, makes up 
no more than the one language which the English hoy had 
*0 start with. 


* Moaern Stuaics, H. BL, Report, 1918, pnge 68. 
nalcutia TTidvorsity Commission Renort. V. tinirn 27 . 
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'SVe have selected extreme instances, but tbc case of the 
less extreme instances is not essentially dift’orent. Bilin- 
gualism, in the sense in whicli vre are here called upon to 
consider it, arises from the insufficiency of tlie motber-iongue. 
Welsh, Irish, Urdu, Bengali are for the “dear and intimate 
things” adequate means of expression; they are insufficient 
in the modern world as means of intercommunication. Hence 
those (diildren whose niother-toiigues they are, are compelled 
to become bilingual. 

The exception to this argument would be the l?ranco-(derraan 
border where the bilingual boy would be compelled to master 
two languages not in themselves ordinarily insufficient. This 
bilingualism due to “imstable political edges” is essentially 
different from that discussed above. The want to be supplied 
in the case of the second language is of what BrueP calls a mere 
"courier” knowledge. This want need not involve any intel- 
lectual deficiency (as in the case of an English colony in 
Eiji), and it might be supplied without any intellectual gain, 
as in the case of a French-speaking Alsatian who acquires a 
"courier” knowledge only of German. If the child on such 
a "political edge” obtains more than a courier knowledge of 
the other language, his advantage or disadvantage, as com- 
pared with a unilingual child will depend entirely on the 
nature of the two languages involved, and on whether he would, 
in view of his special capacities and his future work in life, 
ha-^e chosen that other language in any case. In this special 
case, where the second language of a " political edge ” would 
he the particular child’s natural choice of a second language, 
and in this case only can we imagine any considerable advan- 
tage accruing to the child of a bilingual area as compared with 
the unilingual — for he would gain here greater opportunities 
of learning his second language in respect of its speech, pro- 
nunciation and common usage than those possessed by a boy 
living in a unilingual area, having similar language needs, 
hut possessed of no other means of study than the thirtieth 
part of a teacher and one textbook. 

This case, however, has obviously no application to the 
Bengali. The Alsatian derives his advantage from the fact 
that he lives in the midst of German-speaking people, and 
so obtains special facilities and incentives for practising the 
language in his everyday life. The Bengali does not live in 


* Broul, K., Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages, 1913, page 8. 
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HO means a necessaiy although it is a veiy frequent concomitant 
of hiHngualisin — ^the foreign medium of instruction. 

It i" oiiviously possible to maintain that the llengah should 
he bilingual, hut vet that the spoken foreign medium of in- 
struction should nowhere be used. The boy would be taught in 
Bengali (though some of his tesitbooks might even be English) ; 
and he woxild answer his examination papers in Bengali. This 
would not mean that he would be unable to speak or to write 
English, but that the writing and speaking of English would 
be treated as a separate subject. The distinction is in itself 
sufficiently simple, but how little it is actually made, how often 
there is confusion on the point, will be realised by glancing 
through the evidence printed in the Calcutta University Com- 
mission’s Beport. 

Thus Professor A. Brown* argues that "if the vernacular 
be the medium of instruction and of examination, the student 
would be virtually cut off from even* chance of access to the 
fountain-head of "Western learning. He would never read an 
English book but would compel his teacher to confine himself 
to boiling down English authorities in vernacular notes.” Yet 
the English student of Chemistry is taught in his mother- 
tongue and examined in his mother tongue, but is not cut off 
from the "fountain-head” of German chemical research. 

Mr. J. "W. Gunn® is in favour of the foreign medium be- 
cause "under existing conditions a good knowledge of English 
is a matter of bread and butter. Moreover English is rapidly- 
becoming the much needed lingua franca of educated India.” 
One may imagine both these purposes being fulfilled without 
teaching History, Geography and Arithmetic in English. 

“It struck me” said Mr. Orange at the Imperial Education 
Conference, 1911® "in listening to Dr. Viljeon and Dr. Mackay 
that they had not laid emphasis on what we found it necessary 
to lay a great deal of emphasis on, that is the distinction- 
between teaching a second language and using it as a medium 
of instruction.” Yet, in spite of all emphasis, the confusion 
persists, and whenever the question of the foreign medium in 
the class-room or examination-room arises, it is met by a 
large amount of argument which refers generally to the in- 

’ Cnlcntta Dnivorsjty Commission Beport, X, pngo 344. 

Cnlcutl.-x University Commission Beport, X, poRe 399. 

• Beport of the Imperial Education Conference. 1911, page 261 
Mr. Orange was at one time Educational Advisor to the Government of 
India. 
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elusion, of English, as a school subject, rather than to its use 
as a medium of instruction in particular. 

A striking instance of this is found in the debate on Mr. 
Eayanigar’s resolution* in the Imperial Council in 1915. Mr. 
Rayanigar’s resolution vas in favour of teaching through the 
medium of the vernaoulai’, but the speeches are to a very marked 
extent arguments concerning the retention of English as a sub- 
ject. “In India” says Mr. Ghaznavi “where a diversity of 
language and creed prevails, it is the earnest desire of iill 
patriotic men to push forward the knowledge of English which 
alone is the lingua franca between all sects.” “All these re- 
sults,” says Sir Surendranath Banerjee, “have been achieved 
because the medium of our education has been the language 
of Macaulay and Burke.*’ “Does he (the mover) want to en- 
velop us in the gloom and darkness which prevailed in the 
country during the time when Lord Macaulay came to this 
country and which his great educational policj' was instru- 
mental in dispelling?” asks Bai Sitanath Ray Bahadur. Mr. 
Rayaningar never suggested the removal of English from the 
curriculum : his resolution concerned the medium of instruc- 
tion in subjects other than English, and he might well have 
advocated this change in order, by saving time on the other 
s^ibjects, to improve the study of English. 

The use of a “Foreign Medium of Instruction” means the 
imparting of instruction to a pupil in a language other than 
his mother-tongue.. In its ordinary meaning the Foreign 
Medium connotes especially oral instruction, and implies that 
the pupil’s oral and written answers are in the foreign medium. 

It is obvious that in any country in the position of Bengal 
the foreign medium is unavoidable in the educational system 
at some stage. It is unavoidable at the point where — 

1. Vernacular reference-books and textbooks cannot he 

obtained. 

2. The vocabulary of the vernacular is inadequate for dis- 

cussion of the subject. 

3. The members of the class and the staff of instructors 

are mixed, — ^Bengali and non-Bengali. 

Probably no one would deny that, in the present condition 
of Bengal, in an M.A. or M.Ro. class the foreign medium is 
inevitably necessary (except perhaps for a degree in Oriental 

’ Gilclirist. R, IT., Indi.nn X.ationalitv, 1920, pnRO 07. Cnlcutta Tlni- 
Torsily Commission Report, 1919. IT, page 239. 
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Languages) : but below that point the question may be open 
to discussion. Ultimately the problem of the foreign medium, 
reduces itself to a question of age or class, — at what age, or at 
what point in the educational system, is the foreign medium 
unavoidably necessary for efficient instruction? 

The problem is, however, complicated by the tendency of 
all important subjects to spread downwards in an educational 
system. A subject which keenly interests the parents cannot 
easily be segregated to any one part of the educational system, 
for parents are interested in the “ end-result.” They want 
to see that the school is leading the boy on towards the reali- 
zation of a plan for the future. Thus the parent who is going 
to send his son to the University wants to feel that the school 
course is conducive to ultimate success in the University 
course. No doubt this is true in England also, but less so 
because in England the schools have a reputation and confer 
a qualification of their own: whereas in Bengal the schools 
for the most part are regarded as mere stepping-stones. 

There is in everj' educational system, a tendency for sub- 
jects to spread downwards, even apart from the psychology of 
the parents, for each higher educational institution demands 
certain qualifications in those who desire to be admitted to it ; 
the next lower institution produces in the pupils those quali- 
fications, and at the same time demands certain initial quali- 
fications in the boys entering from the next lower institution, 
and so on ad infinitum. Each institution requires the ground- 
work to be done by some one else. Examinations tend to be 
forward-looking, to be qualifying rather than ” leaving,” even 
when they are otherwise named. Hence schools tend to be 
“ preparatory,” and curricula are designed with reference not 
to the present, but to some future need.* 

Thus in the present instance we may admit that at a certain 
stage of University work the English medium does appear to 
be necessary : but as a result of this the Intermediate College 
is called upon to give preliminary practice in the English 
medium, and again the boys preparing for the Intermediate 
College require preliminary practice for the English medium 
as used in the Intermediate College, and so on down even to 
the Middle English school. 

In considering the opinions of the people of Bengal them- 
selves on the foreign medium we must therefore remember 
that n certain proportion of these are not based on considera- 


• Sec "West, II., Education, Selective Specific, Compensatory, 1917. 
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tions of flio nctunl jipocIs at a given stage of tlie ccliicntionaL 
system, but on tlic needs at some biglicr singe and ibe 
desirability of preparing for that higlier stage before it is 
actually reached. 

Opinion as to tiiu Foiikign LEkdium in Bengai.. 


The evidence presented to the Calcutta TJniversit}’ Com- 
mission may be summarised as follows: — 


Opinion, 

yO 

tO 

O' 

/o 

1. Popitivrly in iaroiir of the 

Rnglish-nicilitiin, 

2. Ditto, except in the teach- 

ing of Vomnculnr or 
Snnsl:rit. 

41-0 

so), 

Engli-U .-,2-0 


K Kfiglbli 7C‘X 

3. Joint u<<c of Knpli<>li and 
Vcmneular medium. 

23*2 , 

1 

Mi.\ed 23-2 


j 

4. Gradual replacement of 
English. 


Veninciil.ir 23-9 

Vcmacillor 23‘9 

0, Dofinitolyinfavourofthc 
Vomacular medium. 

12-o)| 


1 



1 i 

Total number of wilncsscB 203 


Taule 4. — The opinion of witnesses before the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission on the desirability of the English 
Medium above the Matriculation.^ 


Glass 2 above may reasonably be combined with Class 
since there are few so rigid in their advocacy of the English 
medium as to insist on its use in a lesson on Bengali or Sanskrit. 
Class 4 and Glass 5 may be combined since it is obvious that 
any change wmuld have to be gradual. Using this interpre- 
tation 53 per cent, are in favour of the TlTigliBli medium. 
This however probably hardly represents the actual situation.- 
Eor the joint use of the English and Vernacular media 
represents the actual present practice of most teachers of 
ordinary “ Pass *’ classes nominally using the foreign medium. 
It is often a useful device for the understanding of a difficult 
word or line in poetry, or of a technical term, to invite the 

* Calculated from Calcutta University CommisBion Report, Ilr 
page 241. 
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‘class io discuss the translation or paraplirase of tKe word or 
words into Bengali, since this ipso facto analyses tlie meaning. 
The adherent of the English medium might therefore in his 
reply to the questionnaire of the Commission reasonably have 
been classified among those advocating joint use of English 
and the vernacular. Thus Classes 4 and 5 (24 per cent.) are 
the only two classes which represent a definite policy in 
favour of the vernacular medium throughout, and even of 
these one suspects that some at least are thinldng of the 
graduate pass classes rather than of the honours courses and 
•of higher degrees, and might hesitate if pressed on that point. 

In the pre-llatrioulation stage opinion is more evenly 
balanced. 



English Medium. 

Vernacular MbdiuTH. 

Optional. 

a 

3 

o 

es 

H S 
s B 

Teaching English ; Exa- 
mination Vemaoolar. 

Teaching Vernacular : 
E.'camination English. 

Dual System of Schools 

Nnmher of Witnesses. 

Muhammadan . . | 

63-6 

33-3 

S-O 

.. 

•• 

•• 

.. 1 

33 

Non-Hohammedan 

Indian. 

32-4 

56-4 

8-1 

0-9 

1 4 

0-5 


222 

European 

60-3 

35-3 

2-9 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1-5 

68 

•Other . . 

(GO) 

(50) 

•• 

•• 

•• ! 



2 

All u-itnesses . 

41-6 

48-9 

6-5 

0-C 

0'9 ' 

1 

j 

0-3 

1 

1-2 

No re- 
ply or 
ambi- 
guous 
34. 


Grand Total . 360 


Table 5. — ^The opinion of witnesses before the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission on the desirability of the English 
"lledium in the Pre-Matriculation stages.^ 

The table should read thus: — 63’6 per cent, of Muham- 
madan witnesses advocated the English medium. 

' Extracted and calculated from Calcutta TJniversitv Commission 
Beport, Vol. X, pages 291 — COS. 
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It is curious to note that the Mulinmnicdans who nro un- 
doubtedly the greater sufferers from the language situation 
— since tlieir children have to lenm at least one more language, 
and soinctimos two more languages, than the Ilindus — appear 
to bo the stronger advocates of the foreign medium. 

A small number of witnesses give details as to the age at 
which the use of the foreign medium should begin: — 




CInsi. 


Tbrorcticol Age. 

1 

[ 

j Percent Witnesn?**, 

1 

IV . 




10 

7-1 

V . 


. 


n 

3C 

VI . 


see 


. J2 

3-0 

VII . 


see 


. 13 

35-7 

Vltl 


• e e 


. 1-1 

21*4 

I-X . 


s • e 


15 

28-0 


ToUxl number of witncs'c® 28 


TAunr. G. — "J'hc opinion of witnesses before the Cnleutta Uni- 
versity Co7iiiiiission as to the age at wliicli tlie English 
Sfetlivun should begin in Bengal schools.’ 

Ultimately the question of the foreign medium is a 
technical matter, it is a matter best decided by those who 
best know what actually happens in tlie class-rooms; it is 
interesting therefore to collect from the mass of evidence 
piiblished in the Calcutta University Commission’s Iteport the 
opinions of the Headmasters of High Schools. Of twenty-one 
Headmasters, eleven advocate the English medium, eight the 
"Vernacular, and two are unclnssifiable. This corresponds 
closely to the proportions found in the replies of the European 
and of the Muhammedan wiinesses. 

The conclusion of the Calcxitta University Commission® is 
that “ the use of the English medium is excessive in the 
secondary schools to the detriment hoth of the pupils’ education 
and of the rational use of both media.” 

* Extracted from Calcutta University Commission Roport, II, 
page 287. 

“ Calcutta University Commission Report, V, page 33. 
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The effects of the use of the Foeeign Medium. 

The Headmaster of the Hooghly Branch school gave witness 
before the Commission to the efieci that the foreign medium 
" creates artificiality and constraint ” in the class-room. Mr. 
Schmidt^ consulted South African teachers and mentions forty 
as bearing witness to the increased interest of the pupils when 
the native medium is used. Maybell Bush® notes a similar 
phenomenon in regard to immigrants in America : it is also 
remarked on in U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin on the 
Education of the Immigrant,® and by Jadhava^ in reference 
to science students in India. The Hon’ble Mr. E. J. Monahan 
considers that the foreign medium “ stunts and retards the 
intellectual development of a naturally gifted people ”;® so 
also the Bight Bev, H. Whitehead, (recently) Bishop of 
Madras. Loram® attributes to it the high percentage of eli- 
mination from school in South Africa and in the Philippines, 
a phenomenon which is even more marked in Bengal and in 
India generally than in South Africa. M. Wanderwollen,’ 
Government Inspector of Schools, Brussels, considers the 
foreign medium to be especially disastrous in the case of the 
teaching of “ the things of the spirit.” Loram® quoting E. B 
Sargant, “Beport on Native education in South Africa” 
attributes to the foreign medium the phenomenon of Satura- 
tion, or failure to make further progress after early adolescence ; 
he considers this to be due to the boy’s inability to arrange 
and assimilate matter acquired in a foreign tongue, also to the 
failure of such teaching to create pleasure. Inability to study 
intelligently and parrot learning are attributed to the foreign 
medium by a Committee of teachers of the Anglesey Education 
Committee,” by Schmidt,*® by Loram,** by Skelton.*® The 
South African teachers (noted by Schmidt) and J. N. Sarkar*® 


’ Schmidt, C., Unpublished thesis. University of Oxford. 

‘ Bush, Mnyhell, “ First School days of a Non-English child.” 

’ ‘‘ The Education of the Immigrant,” U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 51. 

* Jadhava, G. M., Science for Indian pupils. Times Ed., Bupp.. Aue 
4, 1923, page 363 . , b 


•Calcutta University Commission Report, 'X, page 438. See also 
Whitehead, Bight Rev. H., Indian Problems, 1924, CS. X. 

• Loram, C. T., Education of the Sontli African Native, 1917, 
pages 123-4. 


' Williams, J. G., Mother.tongue and Other tongue, 1915, page 10. 

* Op. cif., pages 221-223. 

• Imperial Education Conference, 1911, page 264. 

Op, cif. 


" Skelton, 0. B., The Language issue in Canada, 1917, page 0. 

" Modem Review, Jon, 1918 (XXIII, No. 1). See also Saer, D. J., 
Smith, F., and Hughes, J., The Bilingual Problem, 1924, page 56. 
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coiument on the lack of originality induced by the foreign, 
medium. “We are an army of mediocres ” says Mi. J. N. 
Sarkar. The evidence of the witnesses of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission’s Report as to tie detailed effects of the foreign 
medium is thus not unconfirmed by the experience of other 
countries — ^Belgium, Canada, South Africa, Wales, the Philip- 
pines. The effects noted are; — 

1. Lack of responsiveness in the class. 

2. Lack of interest. 

3. Saturation and inability to assimilate. 

• 4. Lack of ability to read and study effectively. 

Parrot learning. 

5. Lack of originality. 

And more generally — 

6. Retardation of boys in their progress and premature' 

elimination of boys from the schools.* 


The Meaning of the term “ Poueign Medium.” 

It is remarkable that in spite of these evils, so generally 
known and so obvious to those who have first-hand experience 


^ ’ We hare purposely omitted the point that the foreign medium m 
said to produce a greater degree of fatigue in the pupil. It is not im- 
probable that this may be the case, given an equal amount of learning in 
an^equal time, but we consider that the available experimental evidence 
is inconclusive or unreliable, and that it would be impossible to obtain' 
reliable evidence on the point. 

Mr. Schmidt*, experimenting with 18 pupils, set seven to write a 
Welsh essay and eleven to write an Snglish (foreign medium) essay: 
each essay period was of one hour. He required two minutes cancelin- 
tion of the letters K and T before and after, and found an improvement 
of 10-4 per cent, in the case of those who wrote Hnglish, against Sl'O 
per cent, in the case of those who wrote Welsh. Unfortunately the 
average initial score of those who wrote Welsh was 11 per cent, lower 
than that of the Hnglish group. In view of Arai’s't work it is doubtful 
whether one hour of work would produce so great a difference. We* 
might suggest that the group with the lower initial score found it easier 
to improve, that transference of attention may have been more difficult 
after the ^English, or that the Welsh had a greater “Warming up” 
effe^. Kingt finds the fatigue effects of a day’s work by school ohil^en 
■to bo practically nil. Starch§ summarizes the results of experiments on' 
fatigue up to 1918 in the words, " Practically all of the investigations 
here mentioned^ that were carried out reliably agree, when inteipreted- 
lairly , in showing that 'efficiency in the various functions examined is 
''^®ry slightly or inappreciably during the course of a school 

+1 obvi^s, therefore, that little or nothing can be deduced from* 

* t'l'i • one lionr. and that any experimental determination* 

of this i>oint would be difficult, if not impossible. 


+ ?;• ynpublialied Thesis, Ualversltr of Oxfoid. 

♦ Potlgue, Teaclier’s CoIIcse Columbia. 19ia 

SSl r ffw lbfvi ° 5“?® Musclo, B.. "Is 

aue xrn possuiieT British Journal of Psychology , XX/I. June 1B21, page 31. 
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that the nmltiplication of further evidence would he euporflu* 
ous, the opinions of the witnesses before the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission arc so evenly hnlanced. Wo can explain this 
.only hy supposing that not all the witnesses wore thinking of 
•the same thing, and a detailed examination of the evidence 
confirms this supposition. 

There are four aspects from which the foreign medium may 
he considered, the Lecture, the Discussion, the Texts, the Exa- 
mination. Allowing for all variations it is therefore possible 
-to connote fifteen different concepts in the words “ Eoreign 
medium.” 


We may eliminate the seven improbable cases: — 


licoturo. 

UisouBaion. 

Test. 

Fxnminnlion. 

1 

1. V 

1 

1 

F 

V 

Vj 

2. V 

' F 

F 

Vi 

3. V ; 

; 

V 

F 

4. F f 

1 

V 

V 

F 

6. F 

F 

V 

F 

C. F 

F 

F 

V 

7. V ! 

1 

V 

V 

r 


V— Vcraacnlivr Medium. F— Foreign Medium. 


The following possibilities remain:— 


Lcoturo, 

1 

Disenesion. 

Tost. 

Examinniion. 

1 

' Exnmplc, 

1. 

F 

V 

V 

V 

A foreign leeturer in n vema- 
cular institution. 

2. 

V 

P ' 

F 

F 

A vemneulnr lecturer in a 
foreign-medium institution. 

3. 

V 

V 

F 

V 

A vcmneular text is unavail. 
able; or foreign litoraturo 
>8 being studied. 

«. 

F 

P 

V 

V 

A foreign leolurer in a vemn. 
cular-medinm institution. 
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Lectu’o. jDi3cJssi3n.| Tett. 

Fxatnin iti in. 

E\amp’o. 

1 

1 

1 » 

o. V ' V ' F 

F - 

Vernacular medium teadiing 
of ono subject in a foreign 
medium system of education. 

6 F 1 V F 

1 

f 


A foreign lecturer on a text in 
his oun language in a verna- 
cular-medium system. 

7 F ' V F 

1 ' 

1 

1 , 

P 

A very conceivable method 
of teaching in a foreign 
medium system, vernacular 
debate to ensure under- 
standing. 

F 1 F j F 

F 

. 

The present system. 


^ese are conceivablej possible, and in many cases actual 
1 ° P/oce^ure, and an advocate of the foreign medium 
aj have in his mind any one or more of them. 


are : 


Tde VSE 03? THE PoUBIGN Medium IN THE EXAMI.VATION . 

. “loi^i'v'es for having the examination in a foreipu tongue 


1. That the foreign tongue is the natural vehicle for the 

Ideas concerned. 

2 . That the examination may act as a test of proficiency 

in that language. 

d. The establishment of interprovincial or international 

Standards. 

I 

in application to the school,- 

diBcuss an advanced scientific topic it mie-ht be’ 

Temac\aar would be 
o mlerlorded witb uapoited words as to present a orotesone 

ns6quentl3 be fairly ^vell conversant with English At anv 

iZ pSbil tlVwM i » 

ideas could quite rendil 1 ^ ^ imported words, the 

reearda tli» be expressed in the veinacular As 

regards the second point, namely that the examination should 
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act as a test of language, it is a fundamental of examination 
tlieory tliat one thing at a time should he tested.* It is not 
possible to estimate accurately the Mathematical progress of 
the schools of Bengal if boys are to he'markcd wrong for mis- 
spelled coiTect answers. Ifot that this is actually done; on 
the eontraiy the examiners as far as is possible tend to neglect 
the English in a paper which is not itself specifically a test of 
English, so long as it is sufficiently intelligible. In so far 
as this is done, the examination is A'alueless as a test of lan- 
guage; while on the other hand in so far as this is not done, 
it is valueless as a test of the subject, (Arithmetic, Histoiy or 
whatever it may he). 

It may however be argued that the value of examination 
in the foreign medium consists in the fact that it encourages 
the use of the medium in srhool work. Yet this argument is 
not valid since the school adopts the same system ns the exa- 
mination, namely that of accepting right facts in wrong lan- 
guage ; thus in both cases the effect is to encourage the boy to 
write incorrectly, and to furnish him with practice in the art 
of doing so. 

As regards the third point, establishment of interprovin- 
cial 01 intemational standards, so long as the foreign medium 
is not perfectly known by the examinees, on examination can 
be better standardized interproi-inciolly in the vernacular 
medium. A matriculation stage comparison of Bengal and 
the Punjab in respect of Ilistorj’ by means of an examination 
answered in English mu.st necessarily yield an impure score: 
the mark oO might mean knowledge of half the facts and 
ability to express them, or k-nowledge of all the facts and 
ability to express half. It is only in the higher stages where 
the language has ceased to be any obstacle that an examination 
in a foreign medium can be used for this purpose. 


Tim USE or the Foueigx Mnnmt in Onm Ceass-woek by the 

BOYS. 

The motive in requiring the boy to answer orally in the 
class in the foreign tongue is to give him practice in speaking 

Calcutta Matriculation there is no test of ability to speak 
* See the Glossary » Pure '» (test) n’nd Chn^r''Gi;^“ ~ 
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EnglisTi, there is no spccinl oxainiiiniioii'rcason for the practice. 
From the practical point of view it is often advantageous for 
a hoy, t>‘.pocially in the midclle-cla-'S occupations, to he ahle to 
speak Englislj — ^tliongh his occasions for speech would not ordi- 
narily involve tlic vocabnlary of school subjects. But wc may 
here also join Mr. J. A. Bichey* in considering this use of the 
foreign niediuni more likely l<i produce wrong hnhits of speech 
than to give useful practice, since, as has been shown above, 
it is not possible for a teacher to reject the right answer 
wrongly expressed; and thus wrong niulhods of expression are 
practised and encouraged. 

Eot only is the employment of the foreign medium in oral 
class-work useless for the purpose for wliich it is intended. 
Tint it is actually detrimental in other respects. O’Shea 
reminds us that by making a eliild speak in an unfaniilinr 
language we set him back to the stage of infancy; " Let any 
adult attempt to express himself upon any familiar subject in 
a foreign tongue of svhioh he is not thoroughly master, and 
he will show some such confusion and inhibition ns docs 
the child who is just beginning his work in composition.”* 
The baby’s lack of thought is as much duo to lack of speech — 
that is. lack of the implements of thought, — as to lack of think- 
ing power. The foreign medium prevents a hoy from thinking 
freely ; and in not a few cases it makes it impossible for him 
to think at all. 


The tsk of the FonEiGX llEniuM ix Ci.ass-work 
nv "mE TEACHEIt. 

The use of the foreign medium by the teacher has the 
advantage of accustoming the boy to the sound of tbe foreign 
language. In schools the use of the foreign medium by tlio 
teacher in his discourse is not, as in the University, a matter 
■of actual necessitj', but it is perhaps used with the idea of 
giving practice in following instruction in the foreign medium 
to those hoys who will go on to the University, and of giving 
a training to all in the understanding of English speech. 

By making the hoy speak and write in the foreign medium 
actual harm maj'' he done hy encouraging wrong habits of 

* Calcutta University Commission Report, X, page 4C9. 

* O’Shea, M. V., Linguistic Development in Bducation, 1907, 
<10 ee 260. 
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speecli and writing; by making tlie boy listen to teaching 
delivered in English, there is no such lilcelihood of actual harm 
save in so far as the speech of the teacher is incorrect. The 
evil lies rather in the loss of time, and in the pupils’ imperfect 
grasp of the ideas presented. 

It is possible to make some .experimental estimate of the 
amount of loss in efficiency of a lesson owing to the employ- 
ment of the foreign medium by the teacher in his exposition. 
No absolute figure is, of course, possible since the effect of the 
foreign medium must necessarily vary according to the pro- 
ficiency of the class in the foreign language, the nature of the 
lesson which is being taught and the skill of the teacher. We 
mav, however, select a class, subject and teacber which are all 
exceptionallj' favourable to the foreign medium, and endea- 
vour to discover what is the minimum amount of loss under 
these exceptionally favourable conditions. 

Eor the school the best Government school in the town was 
selected ; for class, the pre-matricnlation class, and for teacher 
the professor of educational method of the Training College.* 
For subject some topic was required which would offer no 
difficulty as to idea or os to vocabulary, but which would be 
unfamiliar to the class, since otherwise any measure of the 
ideas obtained by the class from the lesson would be vitiated 
by the possibility of previous knowledge being employed in 
answering the questions. The subject selected was “ Civics.” 

The lesson was divided into two parts, (1) The Origin of 
Societies, and (2) The Duties and Eights of a member of 
Societj". Each part of the lesson consisted of a brief lecture 
(of equal length in each port) followed by questions. The ques- 
tions were written on the black-board and the answers were 
written by the boys. The class was divided into two sections. 
In the first section of the class the first half of the lesson was 
delivered in Bengali, the questions on the black-board were 
written in Bengali, and the boys’ answers were also written in 
Bengali ; the second half of the lesson was delivered in English 
and the questions were set and answered in English. The 
lesson as delivered in the first section of the class w'as taken 
down verbatim in the class-room. This verbatim report was 
used in the delivery of the lesson to the second section. In 
this section the previous procedure was reversed, the first half 


‘ Bnbn Gurubanclu Bliattachaiya, a teacher of very escoptional skill. 
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of tlic lesson being delivered in English, with questions and 
answers in English, and the second half in Ucngali with ques- 
tions and answers in Bengali. 

The percentage of questions correctly answered by the boys 
was taken for the measure of the effect of the lesson. 

The result was as follows: — 


— 

Section A of the 
Class (24 hoys) 
Per cent, answers 
correct. 

1 

.Section B of the 
Class (11) ho}s) 
Per rent, ansiven- 
correct. 

1 

Difference* 

Pnrt I of the lesson . 

Uenpalt 07v% 

Knglisli ll.l-C % 

.12 A? 

1 

I’art II of the lesson « 

Knglish 4(i-'.^ 

Bengali 

30-0?l 

DilTorenco 

204 ^ 

41m% 

.Vlrnn.ll'S? 

(lincrence. 


Taijt.e 7A. — Results of an experiment on the effect of the use 
of the Foreign ilcdixun in Oral class-work by the teacher, 
and in tlieir answers by the pupils. 


It appeared that a part of the inferioritj' of the result in 
the English portion of the lesson might have been due to the 
inability of the boys to express their ideas in English. In 
other words the above result is, in a sense, a composite measure 
of ability to comprehend and of ability to express. 


An attempt was therefore made to eliminate the factor of 
expression. The expei'iraent was repented in exactly the same 
way, but on this occasion nil the answers were required to be 
in Bengali. A fresh lesson was devised for this purpose, the 
first part being on ‘ Ancient and Modern Village Life, and 
the second on ‘ Principles of Village Sanitation.’ The lesson 
was written out in extonfo beforehand and the written draft 
was followed word for word in the class-room.^ A score o ^ e 
teacher’s rate of speech was made every few minutes and vana- 
tion above or below the normal (80 words per minu ^ as 
communicated to him : the variations were s ig • 
of the lesson was delivered in English and the other halt in 
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Bengali ; the questions in one lialf were in English and in the 
other half in Bengali. The result was as follows: — 



Section A of the 
class (28) Per 
cent, answers 

1 correct. 

Section B of the 
class (IG) Per 
cent, answers 
correct. 

DifTen.ncs. 

Part 1 of ths lesson . 

English 26-£% 

Bengali 52 

26-4% 

Part 2 of the lesson . 

Bengali 50-(^ 

Englisli 34-S^ 

16-8% 

Difference 

23-6% 

17-,% 

Mean difler- 
enro 20 0% 


Table 7B. — ^Results of an experiment on the effect of the 
use of the Eoreign Medium in Oral class-work by the tea- 
cher (the pupils’ answers being given in the vernacular). 
It appears from the above that difficulty of expression 
accounts for lO'T out of the total difference of 31‘3, or about 
one-third. Thus the net loss in the efficiency of the lesson due 
to the use of the foreign medium by the teacher (the conditions 
as to class, subject and teacher being ideal) amounts to 20'6 
per cent. 

A loss of this magnitude under such ideal conditions is a 
serious matter. In the case of a boy who is going to the Uni- 
versity the necessary practice in listening to lectures could 
probably be given more effectively in a special class at the 
Intermediate stage when the art of j)r6ois might simultaneously 
be taught. In the case of others specific practice in conver- 
sation on ordinary matters involving an ” every-day ” vocabu- 
lary would be more effective as well as more economical for 
producing speech and hearing ability in those cases in which 
these abilities are actually required. 

The Eoheign Medium in the Textbook. 

The case is very different with regard to the use of English 
textbooks in Bengal. There is here no apparent evil unless 
it be a loss in point of speed of study and an increase in 
fatigue. It is certainly not legitimate to attribute “ parrot- 
learning” to the use of foreign textbooks apart from the 
foreign medium in oral and written work in the class and in 
the examination. The boy learns by heart because he has to 
reproduce not only the ideas but also their expression: abolish 




8} Al»V,\.VfA(.» s AM) ni‘.\I»VA.VlAO»,‘* Of KIMNfirAM'JSf. 


(lie Kit;;Ii‘»|i iiii'ilitiiii in i ln»'» ninl in tin* fMiminfttjt>}i, 

titid (In* in<it{\<* for Ifinniiif' l»y lifiirl in> longer It n 

much e,i»i'*i to nl•■nlo^irp i«h*iis (linti (he sii (util woriU in whici 
they me louveyeil, lunl if the foteii;n wrmU hftve n't! 
to he ie|iti>(htceil (here no rae.ou for tiientoririnj; (hem. On 
the c«inii»ny, (Iw use of u lextleeih viitfeii in tt foreij;n h»ti' 
p-iinfre liekly to he n |iieventive of " jiormt-h-at ninc 
(ho e.Mitiiiiiation i<* in the verimc tilar, '>‘in<e the m timl wonh 
of the texlhiiok rmiintt he uie«l in the e\;imin;<tion ; they mii*t 
he trjinimnied into the niolher-tonone. ntnl in thi'- prtwe** 
inil*-! net e-".,(i ily he nluilv'eil nut! ahoohetl <i>- iJen**. 

The nliHence of vertnictihit le-xt-* !>• nn tirfrniitent fretjitently 
n*-eil iijjtiiu't the veriimtihir iiieilinm. It i- for the aleive 
re;i>-fin n we.il. m/'iniient, foi it i^. leexihle to lecture in ih** 
inothei-ttmirne, to reijnire the Iwiy-* nn-ner* in the inoiher- 
(onpue. siiitl yet hiive the texthook in Knirli'h. The mUMii- 
tajtet of thi*- |i(Oie<tnir me ninny: — 

I. The lioy ohtjiin<> pun lice in te.iilint* llnf;li»h nml h’ 
pitheriiijf itleji*. fioiii Kn(rli*>h hook*-, .‘'itiee tie* 
infoiniutive mnl teehi)i<.*il liter.ilnre of Henj'oli t' 
e\(teinely liiuitetl,' while tlml of Kn^rli**!! i** th*’ 
liirj'est in the worhl, the powei of -(udyitijr nn 
Kiifrli'h texthook is very vulimhle mul nece>‘>ary to 
ii Ifellfriili hoy. 

‘s. Since the piihH>her of o ht*ok n'litteii in 1Ciif;li'*li enu 
eoiniiiiiiKi the host of the tnleiit nviiiliihle in Rnp* 
hitnl, Anierieii, (’niimhi. An-tnilin timt to iiientioii 
-iiniller ICnj'lish-spe.'ifctiip loiinitie'), «s iv»>ll ik thnt 
.'ivnihihle in all pait*- of In<1i:i, he hn** » pre.iter 
opportunity of pettiiip the he*!! iiuthor for hi- book. 
The piihlisher of a Imok written in llenpali limit* 
oil to autliors living in Ueiigal, uinl traii'lntions axs 
not often very hatihfoetory. 

y. The puhli.«ther of n hook wiitleii in English may sell 
his hooks in all pntt-s of Jinlia, a* well a« in all 
Eno-lisli-sjicnkiiig eoiintrie!. Ifis potential («nle5 
lieing so r-eiy iiinefi l.'irger. he nin aflonl to protluce 
a very nnieli* better hook at a given price. 

4 Tor a similar leasoii, there i<i a f.-ir greater range of 
clioiee niiioiig hook.s written in English than among 
hooks written in the Teriiacular. 

, ciii^pter (5 for oetuni detnils on this point. 
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'The disadvantages are: — 

I. The possibility that the boy may not understand the 
text. This is easily overcome by the teacher since 
the teaching is in the vernacular: given a good 
textbook, most teaching resolves itself into ensuring 
that the boy understands it. 

13. The possibility that it may take the boy a longer time 
and a greater effort to master a book written in a 
foreign language. Let us assume the length of the 
textbook in Histoiy for one year's work, 177 periods 
of f hour, to be 70,000 words.' We find (from 
observations recorded in Chapter 6 below) that the 
Bengali boy of Class Till reads English at the rate 
of about 70 words per minute, whereas the Anglo- 
Indian girl of the same age reads English at the 
rate of about 150 words per minute. Then the 
actual difference in reading-time is, on 70,000 
words, a matter of nine {8‘9) hours, or twelve school 
periods in a total of 117 periods, — ^that is 10 per cent, 
of the total time. In the Matriculation class (age 
16) the difference is less, amounting to only 7 per 
cent, of the total time. Thus the loss of time, 
taking the most unfavourable subject and textbook, 
is 10 per cent., a very small price to pay for the 
privilege of using the best textbook and of being 
initiated into the largest reference library on the 
subject. 


Bilingualisu and Intelligence. 


It is necessary at this point to consider certain enquiries ' 
which have taken place of late into the relation of bilingualism 
.and intelligence in Wales, because we believe that, valuable 
as those researches are, they are apt to be misinterpreted as 
:to their bearing on this subject. 

In presenting these results it is useful to adopt the follow- 
ing notation, as being simpler than that emploj'ed by Saer. 

'Let E — ^mean Monoglot English, and W mean Monoglot 
Welsh. 


Let WE — ^mean a child whose mother-tongue is Welsh, but 
who has subsequently learned English and can use 
it with equal efficiency. 


* This is the approximate length of Ramsbotham, R. B., Class-hook of 
Indian History. 


D 2 
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Siaailatly EW — 


Let e 
and v> 


Then We 


means a child whose mother-tongue is Eng- 
lish, but who has subsequently learned 
Welsh and can use it with equal efficiency. 

mean English as a secondaiy, less efficient 
language than E. 

mean Welsh as a secondary less efficient 
language than W. 

means the same as WE save that the English 
is not as efficient ns the Welsh, and ' We ’ 

' implies an even lower degree of efficiency 
in respect of English. 

Thus we have three grades of efficiency E, 
e, e, and similarly W, w. w. The first 
letter in order means the mother-tongue, 
and second letter refers to the second 
language. 


Saer' finds in respect of vocabulary that the monoglot 
English and Welsh-English bilingual are, in order of 
superiority, as followed — ^E, Wc, We; and that, on the basis 
of a few cases only, WE is superior to all the above in Urban 
areas; that in respect of intelligence as measured by the 
Stanford Binet-Simon scale (phis Burt's additions), the median 
Intelligence Quotient of : — 


1. Urban WE, wE is . . . 100 

Urban E 99 

2. Rural E ..... 96 

3. Rural WE Wc .... 86 

Thus urban WE and E show no appreciable difference, 
while Rural E is distinctly superior to Rural WE We. 

Saer writes, " In rural Welsh-speaking districts we find 
other conditions. The mother-tongue here is used in play 
and is the language most generally used and best compre- 
hended;” and^^*‘ In urban districts .... we find 
children whose parents speak to each other in Welsh and teach 
Welsh to their children first; but when the children play with 
other children, who generally speak English, they begin to 
answer their parents in English. Before long the parents 
generally converse in English with their children; their 

^ Saer, D. J., “ An Inquiry into the Effect of Bilingualism upon the 
Intelligence of young children,” Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, 
VI/4/, March 1922; VT/S-C/, June — December 1922. See also Saer, 
D. J., Smith, P. and Huges, J., The Bilingual Problem, 1924. 
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knowledge of AVelsli ceases to develop, and their mother-tongne 
hecomes a sorry patois.” ‘ 

We gather from these quotations that the Urban hilingnals 
tend to he more largely wE, while the rural bilinguals are 
more generally Wo. Thus the net conclusion appears to he 
that E and u'E are superior to Wo. 

Smith® using as tests Mutilated Passage, Incomplete 
Analogies, Word Forming and Free Composition, on E, WE, 
and Wo children, concludes that “ Monoglot children between 
the ages of 8 and 11 make better progress in power of self- 
expression, choice of vocahulary and accuracy of thought.” 

Saer® in a later communication finds Rural E superior to 
Rural WE (? Wc), and Urban E equal to Urban WE (? isE) 
in respect of the Stanford Binet-Simon Intelligence tests. 

Using a Group Intelligence test with University students 
he finds that the standard of 75 per cent. E equalled the 
standard of 50 per cent. WE. A second test produced a simi- 
lar result. 

If these results moan that a bilingual existence exerts an 
acUial deterrent effect on the development of natural intelli- 
gence (and this conclusion certainly seems inviting to many),'* 
we must conclude that, %rhere such conditions exist, the 
mother-tongue must at all costs he made the medium of life 
and education. But before accepting a conclusion so far- 
reaching in its effects, we should examine the evidence more 
closely. In the first place it is to be noted that the Intelli- 
gence Test is to a verj' appreciable extent a measure of the 
development of language : Saer’s® correlations (Intelligence 
Quotient: Yocabulary) range from 0’32 at 9 years Rural, to 
0'69 at 11 years Urban. (In the case of Welsh vocahulary the 
correlations are lower). Burt® is emphatic on this point: — 
” While the Binet-Simon measurements, when age and intel- 
ligence are discounted, show little correlation with arithmetic 
marks, they still exhibit a pronounced and persistent correla- 
tion with the three linguistic subjects. Hence these latter 
subjects form no passive vehicle for the revelation of general 

* Op. cit., VI/4/, page 233. 

* Smith, F., “ Bilingualism and Mental Development,” British 
ilournal ot P.'ychoIogj’, XlII/S/, Jan. 1923. 

’ " The Effect of Bilingualism on Intelligence,” British Journal of 
• I'sychologj-, XTV/lf, July 192.3. 

* li.g.. Times Educational Sujiplcmcnt, 442, Oct. G, 1923. 

‘Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, VI/4/, pages 239-240. 

* Burt. O., Mental and Scholastic Tests, 1921, page 184. 
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iutellig^ence. Lingtiistic ability and linguistic attainments 
exert upon the Binet-Simon tests a special and positive 
infl/ucnce of their own.”^ 

One meaning, therefore, of these results of Saer’s work 
with the Binet-Simon Tests is that the nnilingual child is 
superior in respect of linguistic ability to the bilingual, while 
Saer’s conclusion in his previous communication was that the 
unilingual English is superior in vocabulary to the "Welsh 
knowing a little English and the Welsh knowing a very little 
English. Now since in learning a foreign language a certain 
amount of time is spent in learning " another word for the 
same thing,” when one might hove been learning a new word 
for a new thing, this result is not surprising, and would apply 
also to a comparison of hoys stud5'’ing or not studying any 
foreign language at a secondaiy’ school, if other factors (the 
selective effect of courses, and transference of training) could 
be held constant. But there is a more fundamental criticism. 

In order to establish the superiority of the unilingual we 
must prove that;— • 

E and W are superior to WE and EW. 

and in less degree to We 

eW 

wE 

Ew 

whereas what is actually shown is the superiority of E to We 
and its equality with wE. Since the order of merit is, 

E wE. We. 

it appears at least possible that what the tests actually prove 
is that a boy born with English as his mother-tongue has a 
better opportunity for the development of his *' Intelligence ” 
than one who is born with Welsh as his mother-tongue. And 
■since “ Intelligence ” is a mixed measure of linguistic, edu- 
-cational and natural efficiency, we need not herein be surprised. 
As regards linguistic efficiency English is an easy language, 
it possesses an enormous vocabulary, and books in it are cheap 
and numerous. As regards educational efficiency, Saer* says 
that all the cases measured had English as their school lan- 
guage. Burt® shows that the Binet-Simon Mental Age is 

* The italics are in the original. 

' British Journal of Psychology, XlV/1/, page 

* Mental and Scholastic Tests, 1921, page 183. 
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composed of 0*54 Scliool Attainments, 0'33 Intelligence, and 
0*11 Clirouological age. Since tlie Welsh-speaking children 
are being educated in English as a foreign medium and are 
thei'efore apt to suh'er in their school attainments (see Tables 
7A, 7B above), \re might find in this alone a very larga part 
of the causes of their inferiority in the results of the Intelli- 
gence tests. 

What then do these enquiries go to indicate? That it is 
a disadvantage to be educated through a foreign medium, and 
that it is an advantage to have one of the major languages 
ns one’s mother-tongue. 
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SUMMARY. 

NTe tiave seen tliat there is certainl 3 ’’ no advantage in being 
Lorn in a bilingual countiy, but rather a disadvantage. The 
disadvantage lies not so much in being bilingual but in possess- 
ing one of the minor languages as one’s mother-tongue. Thus 
the Bengali boy when he has learned Bnglish is not so well 
ofE as the English boy when he l»as learned Erench. The 
boy who is below the average is at a greater disadvantage in a 
bilingual country, since he is compelled to learn a second 
language where ordinarily he would confine himself to the 
mothe r-tongu e . 

The other disadvantages are inherent rather in the use of 
the foreign medium than in bilingualism itself. It is not con- 
sidered a disadvantage for an English boy to have to learn 
Erench at a secondary school, but it would be considered a dis- 
advantage if he were compelled to listen to lessons and answer 
his teacher in Erench in all the subjects of the curriculum. 
The foreign medium is not a necessary part of bilingualism; 
on the contrary' it is both unnecessaiy and actuallj' undesirable 
even for the purpose for which it has been advocated (namely 
improvement of foreign speech and writing ability). A's re- 
gards the foreign medium in respect of the language of the 
textbook the case is different. Ifo actual disadvantages arise 
from this as regards px'oduction of inaccuracy of diction, parrot 
learning, etc. There is, at the maximum, a loss of 10 per cent, 
per annum of the time allotted to the subject {viz., a loss, in 
the example chosen, of a quarter of an hour a week). There 
are very considerable advantages, in that the boy obtains a 
better textbook for the same money and receives valuable prac- 
tice in the reading of the foreign language, without which 
power the whole literature of the subject other than his class 
textbook, would be closed to him. 

In short, if a child’s education is bilingual in its receptive 
aspect but unilingual in its expres.sive aspect, bilingualism 
is not necessarily a handicap. 
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chapter' 5. 

An Analysis of the Bengali’s need of English. 

In discussing ilio Bengali’s need of EnijHsh it is very 
necessary to distinguish — 

1. Those factors wliich nrc peculiar (o the Bengali os 

distinguished from unilingual peoples. 

2. Those factors which affect all Bengalis, not merely a few 

Selected individuals of the iippcr classes. 

Thus it has heen argued that English is needed by the 
Bengali for international and interprovincial trade, for com- 
merce and for direct discussion and intercourse generally with 
English-speaking pei-sons. The same argument would apply 
to French and German in the case of the English hoy (or to 
any second language in the case of any national) : and it 
applies only to those who will ho directly concerned with 
commerce, or who will actually have occasion to converse wnth 
a Frenchman or a German in his own language. It will not 
apply to the hoy who will spend his life on a farm in Cumber- 
land, or as a motor mechanic in Gloucestershire. It will not 
apply to the school population, either primarj' or secondary, as 
a whole. 

^fodern language teaching has suffered much from lack of 
exact analysis of the purpose of the teacher and the need of 
the taught. “ In contemporary efforts to substitute scientific 
for faith values, early consideration should bo given to hfodem 
Languages. Public credulity as to their values is easily in- 
trigued and hence, says Professor Snedden, there has heen 
less compulsion to examine and present the ease with 
exactness.^ 

Professor Snedden suggests a survey to reveal what propor- 
tion of youths have any tangible result to show from their 
studies of this subject, and what proportion make any uso of 
their gain. But we use many rather \iec1css things merely be- 
cause we possess them : it would perhaps be more profitable to 
enquire “ Wlial proportion of those who studied these langu- 
ages had a genuine felt need of them, or were really likely to 

' Snedden, D., SocioIoRicnl Problems of Modern Langnngc Instriic. 
tion in Public Schools, Teneber’s College Hcoord, XXTTI/1/, Jan. 11)22. 
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have such a need?” and “ What propqrtion of those who had 
such a need were enabled by the course (with a minimum of 
unnecessarj* and irrelevant labour) to satisfy it?” 

So in this instance we have not to study ” "What use is it to 
some one else that the Bengali should study English?” nor 
What reason is there for certain selected Bengalis to study 
English?” nor " Wliat fictitious mij-age leads some Bengalis 
to study En^ish who would be better without it?” W'e have 
to study the genuine need (present or future) which justifies 
the average Bengali in studying English. And at a later stage 
we have to enquire whether the school course at present pro- 
vided for him does enable him to satisfj' that need with a 
minimum of wasted effort. 

We may begin by admitting that the boy of better-class 
parents in a better-class school may have just those same needs 
of a second language as ha's an English boy in similar cir- 
cumstances; he may need it because he is going into a business 
which requires it, or because he is going to travel, or for the 
sake of exploration of the history or literature of the foreign 
■country, or as a social accomplishment, — this last being an 
instance of what Veblen* calls “ Conspicuous W^aste.” 

In a similar manner w'e may admit that for the sake of 
the peace of Europe it is desirable that the children of the 
more influential classes should possess a means of intercourse 
with neighbouring peoples; and that for the unity of India it 
is desirable that the influential Indians of various provinces 
should possess a means of intercourse. 

All these arguments refer to the special case, to the boy 
of above-average intelligence, or of above-average social status, 
or both. They would he an argument for the optional teaching 
of English or for the teaching of English in a special class of 
higher grade schools. Tliey are not arguments for the posi- 
tion actually occupied hy English in the school system of 
Bengal fo-day, as a compulsory subject, ,as the dominant 
. subject, the subject which all who go beyond hare literacy are 
compelled to acquire. 

We have to enquire why the vast majority of average 
Bengalis, — all who have any educational ambition at all, — 
are nntihle to get on without English, why English is necessary 
(if it is necessary) to the average hoy, •whose circnmstances 


1 Veklen, T., Theory of the Leisure Ginss, 1899, Chapters IH and IV, 
And Theory of Business Bnterprise, 1912, page 325. See Glossary. 
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and intelligence in a parallel case in England nronld give no 
indication of the requirement of n foreign language or the 
time and ability to study it, to a hoy never likely to go outside 
his province, never likely to converse "witli any non-Bengali 
(unless it be some ofiicinl or commercial agent, who is required 
to know the language of the country ns a part of his equip- 
ment). Such is the ordinarj*, the average case,, of thousands 
of Bciigali hoys stud 3 ’ing in hundreds of aided and unaided 
high schools in the mafassil of Bengal. With the exceptional 
case, the case of the few hundreds, who can afford to study 
what tlie 5 ’ please as an optional subject, we are not here 
concerned. 

The reasons on account of which English was originallj’ 
introduced into the educational system of Bengal and the 
Bengali’s fundaiueiital need of English are — or at any rate 
were at one time — pi-esumably identical. The Despatch o* 
18.54 has been described as the “ Magna Carta ” of English 
education in India, but nowhere do wo find in it anj' mention 
of tile “ essential unitj* of India and English ns its bond,” nor 
of “international and interprovinoial trade and communien- 
tion,” nor of English as the “ lingua franca ” of Indio. 

The fundamental reason for the adoption of English in the 
educational system of Bengal was the absence of n sufficient 
Bengali literature. Other considerations have since arisen: 
other argument.s have overshadowed the fu?,t problem, but in 
its origins the problem was no more than this — ^tlint, at the 
time when the beginnings of education in Bengal were made, 
there did not exist in the Bengali language, m far ns the pro- 
moters of that education were aware, the materials for a 
sufficient culture. Macaulay’s statement of the problem is 
characterised by his usual directness “ How then stands the 
cose? Wo have to educate a people wlio cannot at present be 
educated by means of their mother-tongue. We must teach 
them some foreign language.”* The controvensj* was between 
English and Sanskrit, but the motive in both cases was the 
same, tbe enrichment of the vernacular; Sanskrit was needed 
to enrich the vernacular as a means of expression; English 
was needed ns a source of material. Both sides admitted the 
premises — that the veriiaeulnr (ns it was then) was an insuffi- 
cient medium for education, and that the educational system 
should aim at its gradual improvement. 


* Sharp, H., Selections from Educational Iteeords, I, page 119. 
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The Condition of Bengali Literatdhe at the beginning of 

THE N'INETEENTII CeNTURY. 


The situation can be realised by leviewing the condition of 
Bengali literature at the beginning of the Kineteentb century. 

The case is set out very clearly by Dr. S. K. De, a writer 
b 3 ' no means disposed to underestimate the present riches of 
the literature of bis country. When Carej' landed in Bengal 
(1793) “ Bengal bad a language and a literature of its own 
. . . . but this language had deca^^ed and the literature 
bad been forgotten. There was hardly a printed book; 
iianuscripts were rare, and all artistic impulse or literary tradi- 
tion was almost extinct.”^ Bengali was actually first printed 
in 1778,® but Carey found the cost pi-ohibitive when he made 
enquiries in reference to the printing of his translation of the 
Bible; and he eventually printed it himself in 1801. Of prose 
literature before the nineteenth century there was practically 
none. There are prose passages,® but, in the words of Dr. S. H. 
De, " Before 1800 it may be doubted whether .... 
there is a single Bengali prose work of any importance which 
unites the bulk and the literaiy quality of a book proper.”* 
“ Indeed,” writes the same author, ” the achievement of early 
Bengali prose is not only very late, but speaking generally, it 
amounts to almo.st nothing.”® 


There was not even a standard of orthography. Boster* in 
the preface to his Vocabulaiy, complains that ” There never 
having been a native Bengali grammarian nor indeed anj' 
author of note who might be considered as standard, the 
orthographj' consequently has never been fixed; and being 
current over an extensive country and among an illitei’ate 
people, almost every word has been or continues, in one dis- 
trict or another, to be variously spelt,” 

Nor yet was there a standard of vocabulaiy, for the current 
vocabularj' was hopelessly confused, and the Sanskritic 
vocabulary was not current. ” A Grammar of the pure 


* Do, S. K., Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century 1919, 

lingo 156. ’ 

- Ibid, page 81. 

■* Slitrn. S. B., Early Bengali Prose, 1924. 

* Do. S K., op. cit., page 277. 

* De, S. K., op. cit., jiagc 455. 

‘ Foster, ^ P., “ A Vocabulary in two parts, English-Bongalec. and 
meejer^," Part I, 1799; Part H, 1802. The passage is quoted in 
Ho, fa. It., op. cit., page 92. So also William C.irev; — “ Wo hare in a 
manner to fix tho orUio^aphy and my pundit changes his opinion so 
irequontly." Carey, S. P., “ William Carov,” 1923, page 189 
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Bengalee dialect,” writes Ilalhetl,’ “ cannot Le expected to 
convey n Ihoroiigli idea of tlie modern jargon of the kingdom. 
The many political revolutions it Las sustained have greatly 
impaired the simplicity of the language, and a long communi- 
cation with men of different religions, countries and manners 
has rendered foreign words in some degree familiar in a 
Bengalee car.” There were at this period four diffcicnt styles 
of prose and four dift’crenl prose vocahularies, — the I'ouditi, 
the Adaloti, the Cholit and the Sahebi.® 

A w’ealth of poetiw indeed there was, but a great part of it 
had been lost or forgotten. ’Wlien Carey visited Nadiya," the 
main scat of Bengali learning, he found only 40 separate 
Bengali works all told."* 

Granted these data — \ery little printing, almost no prose, 
no standard of vocabulniy, nor of spelling, and a large part of 
the poetry lost and forgotten, we may better understand 
Macaulay’s statement that the Bengali could “not at present be 
educated by means of his mother-tongue.” 

The Policy of Filtration may have had some effect, but the 
Missionaries were mainly responsible for the rapid development 
which took place in this situation. 

The Rev. J. Long’ shows the publications of Bengali books 
in 1820 as: — 


Fiction .... 

. 4 

Language 

. 1 

bliscellaneous (Amntoiy) . 

• • B & 

Poetiy and ilylliology . 

. 9 

Religion .... 

• • >3 


22 


Almanacs, Jfedicine, Ceremonial Impurities (number not 
‘stated). 


' HolhcA N. B., Preface to “ Grammar of the Bongalco language,” 
1778 ; Do, S. K., op. rif., page 87. 

' Sec tlie Glossary for the meaning of tlicso tcrnis. 

* See Glossary. 

* Smith’s Life of William Carey, 1012, page 274. De, S. K., op. ctf., 
page 64. 

' Selections from the Hocords of tlio Bengal Govemmont, No. XXXfl, 
■” Bctnrns relating to piiblicatioBS in tlio Bengali language in 1S57," 
date 1869, page 77. 
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rrom 1822 to 182G we find the following output: — 


Drama 1 

ITiction ^ 

Language 2" 

Law I 

Miscellaneous . . . • • 

Pliilosopliy .... . . 1 

Poetry and Mythology .... 9 

Peligion .....«• 4- 

28 


The increase in 1857 is veiy marked : — 

1. A.rt O' 

2. Biography 5 

3. Drama ...... 8 

4. Piction 37 

6. History and Geography . . .19 

6. Language . . . . .47 

7 . Law .......3 

8. Medicine ...... 5 

9. Miscellaneous . . . . .83 

10. Philosophy ..... 0 

11. Poetry (and Mythology) . . .74 

12. Politics 2 

13. Beligion ...... 78 

14. Mathematics ..... 2 

15. Natural Science .... 9 

16. Travel ...... 0 

Total . 322 


Table 8. — Books published in the Bengali language in Calcutta 
in 1857 (reclassified under the headings of the Bengal 
Library.)^ 

1 Extracted from Long, Her. J., Returns(.. relating to publications in- 
the Bengali language, page VH. 
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A considerable portion of tliis list is of almost negligible 
•educaiioiinl value: “ ^fiscelln neons ” consists largely of 
Almanacs and Occultism; “ ^latlieinntics ” consists of tvro 
■elementaiy primers on Dharapat (Mental Arithmetic). The 
•educational books which compose the largest item of the actual 
total issue (number printed) are almost entirely, if not entirely, 
•of the primary grade. Of a listed issue of a total of 527,470 
•copies, 149,250 or 28 per cent. (Almanacs and Erotic) may be 
set aside as of no educatioiral value. Educational books, 
mostlj’- primers, are also 28 per cent.; lirnturnl Sciences are 
2,250 or 0'4 per cent.* 

We have here the materials of a Primary edrrcation; the 
boy can be made liter.ale and given access to the poetry and 
mythologj' of his mother-tongue. But in respect of scientific 
and techirical knowledge, of geography and of the history of 
the r-est of the world other than Bengal, his education has 
unlocked for hrrrr the door of a very sparselj* furnished room. 

Tire riglrtrress of the decision of the early educationists 
of Bengal cannot be disputed. They did not despise the 
literature of Bengal; ort the contrary, though they knew less 
of it than was later known, they paid it rather greater 
honour. They realized that a people cannot be divorced from 
it« language and liteiuture; hrrt they realized also the defi- 
•oiency of that literature in respect of those depar-trnents of 
esact krrowledge on which moderrr civilisation is founded. 
There must be some window through which these new ideas 
could enter and refresh the atmosphere : that window was the 
English language. They hoped that eventuallj', for the bulk 
of the population, Bengali literature would become sufficient 
in all departments of knowledge. Tliere would always be rhe 
few who had the opportunity, the money and the ability to 
study a second language, but in time Bengali would become 
io enriched that this would be more and more of a mere 
luxruy, and those less fortunate would be very amply 
provided. 

We have to examine whether these a.spirations have been 
justified. 

Let us suppose that all " average ” Bengali boys of to-day 
(viz., about 00 to 70 per cent., all in fact who cannot afford 
as regards time, money and capacity a reasonably expensive 
and efficient secondary education) were confined to their own 
language for their culture, and let us review what materials 


‘ Long’s own classification is used hero. 
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of culluro •would nctunlly l>e ni tlicir dispo.sni. We iimy ndmil 
nt once thnt in respect of olfts<«icul litornturo, poetiy and reli- 
gion they would he sullicienlly provided. AVc must enquire 
M’liat else they would po.sses«i. In making this enquin* it 
must he rcincmhered that in those remaining subjects to 
which attention must .specially he dirce.ted, hooks rapidly 
hccomc out of date, and hence we must devote attention rather 
to the ro'ntinuity of the .supply than to the cumulative amount. 


Isvj;.sTio.vTioN or tiik Odtpct or YnuN'Acni.Ait LiTr.nATunK is 

Bi:ngai,.’ 

The tahle.s helow Avere prepared from the Cat.nlogue of the 
Bengal Library. Thi.s Catalogue includc.s all hooks published 
in Bengal, hut we are concerned only with those written in the 
Bengali language. 

The only nearly eomplefe hound eopy of the Catalogue is 
that of the Imperial Lihrary, and from thnt five issue* arc 
mis.sing between lOlO and 192.1 (r»r., two in 19M, one in 1919, 
one in 1920, one in 192<1). The five missing copie.s repre.scnt 
one and n quarter years’ output. The total has been estimated 
by averaging adjaeent quarters, hut in calculating average 
output 12‘7S has been made the divisor instead of 14. 

Table 9 shows the mean annual output of hooks on various 
subjects (ns classified in the catalogue) from 1910 to 192-3 
inclusive. It will he observed that these hypothetical uni- 
lingual students will he well supplied in Piclion, Language, 
Miscellaneous, Poetiy*, Beligion. (I.angungc is swollen bv a 
large number of elcraentaiy textbooks.) 'They are badly off in 
rc.spect of Law, Philosophy, Politics, Naturai Science, Travel. 
In Law and Philosophy a large output would Imrdlv he e.\- 
peefed; hut, both relatively and absolutely, the output in 
scientific and technical subjects appears to he extremely 
meagre. * ^ 


Su'bject (Bengal Librory licnds). 

Total. 

3rcnn per annum. 
(12i years) 

1. Art 

360 

30-5 

2. Biograpby 

333 

41-8 

3. Biama 

73S 

.S7-0 


* Witli Frobo^h Deb Cboudhury. 
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Subject (BrngnI Library heads). 

Total.' 

SIcan por annum 
(12J years) 

4. Fiction . 





2,123 

100-6 

5. History, Googrophy 





1,116 

87-6 

C. Language. 





4,600 

300-5 

7. Law 





80 

0-3 

8. SIcdicinc . 





641 

42-4 

0. liIisccIlniicoiiB . 

1 

10. Philosophy 





2,383 

lSO-0 





17 

1-3 

11. Poetry . . 





1,246 

07-0 

12. Politics . 





03 

4-0 

13. Boligion . , 





2,030 

206-3 

14. Slathomatics 



• 


705 

66-3 

16. Natural Ocienco 



* 


127 

10-0 

10. Travel . . 



• 

« 

84 

0-0 

GnAXD Total 

* 

17,300 



Table 9. — The mimbei* of hooks puhlislied in the Beiipali 
language 1910 to 1923 inclusive (classified under the head- 
ings of the Bengali Lihrarj’).* 


This apparent deficiency of Teclmical, Scientific, and infor- 
mative literature generally is vrorthy of further invest igntion. 


The Deficiency of Infokmative Liteiutuhe in Bengal. 

Merc .ccliool textbooks do not constitute an education or a 
literature. It is possible at comparatively little trouble and 
expense to produce a set of school textbooks in any language 
on any subject, but the task is idle, as Grant pointed out 
more than a liundred years ago,® if the education imparted by 


* Note. — ^Tliis omits five qunrterly iESiics (viz., two in 1014, ono in 
1010, 1020, 1023) of tlic entniomic, which wore unobtainniilo. The esti- 
mated number of books omitted is 1,037, thus the total should bo 10,350 
approximately. Tho means arc unaffected, ns the 12} years’ average is 
shown. 

’ Sec Chapter 2, above, pages 22-23. 
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-these textbooks ends with the last page of the textbook and 
giTes access to nothing beyond. Hence in discussing the 
language problem in Bengal, the existence or non-existence 
•of mere textbooks, the possibility or impossibility of produc- 
ing them, is an argument of no weight whatsoever on either 
side of the controversy. The fundamental point which we 
have to consider in estimating the value of an education is 
“ To what does it give access? What further opportunity of 
learning does it confer? What will there be for the boy to 
read after he leaves school? What information will he be 
able to acquire in his leisure time, or what technical books 
will he be able to consult? ” 

The argument is frequently adduced that, were the veina- 
•cular made the medium of instruction in a subject, a vast 
•output of vernacular literature in that subject would result. 
This would be and actually is the case as regards textbooks: 
hut it is not the case as regards other books not directly in- 
tended for school usej nor is it clear why these other books 
not intended for school use should be in' any way afEecled. 
The boys can read their vernacular now ; they can read it with 
greater ease and pleasure^ than English: if there were a 
•demand, and if the books could profitably be produced, they 
would be produced now. 

In considering the literature now available, other than 
-textbooks for the schools, we shall not therefore be justified 
in anticipating any large increase in output as a result of 
the introduction of the vernacular medium — ^unless of course 
-the introduction of the vernacular medium involves also the 
idiscontinuance of the use and teaching of English in any 
form; and this is not seriously proposed by anybody. 

We are therefore to consider what technical and scientific 
literature, other than school textbooks, will be available as 
reading matter to a Bengali who has left school after being 
•educated unilingually in his vernacular. We may assume 
that anj’- book which is more than 25 years old in most of these 
informative and technical subjects is so out of date that it is 
■practically useless : we shall therefore investigate only the 
last 25 years or so. 

After consideration of various types of classification, that 
•of Cutter* has been adopted, as being the most convenient 
•for our particular puipose. The technical and scientific 
headings only were taken. Geography was excluded in order 

* Brown, D., Library Classification and Cataloguing, 1916, page 64. 
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to lighten the labour, as the entries of primary tests under this 
beading are very large. Medicine lias been excluded on the' 
ground that access to English will always be essential to> 
a medical man trained on Western lines, and the works of 
Ayurvedic medicine are incapable of classification. 


Subject 

1807-1909 

1010-1923 

Total. 

/Seieneei. 




1. PbysicR 

C 

3 

9 

2. Chemistiy .... 

o 

4 

C 

3. Astronomy (excluding Astrology). 

4 

11 

16 

i. Natural Bistoiy and Botany 

3 

14 

IT 

ArU. 




1. Technology . 

4 

6 

10 

2. Pabricativo and Industrial Arts . 

9 

12 

21 

3. PxtractiTe Arts .... 

0 

4 

4 

4. Metallurgy and joining . 

0 

3 

3. 

S. Agriculture .... 

26 

36 

01 

0. Sericulture. .... 

9 

3 

3 

7. Animalculture .... 

5 

10 

10- 

8. Electric Arts .... 

0 

2 

2 

0. Domestic Arts .... 

13 

13 

20- 

10. Engineering .... 

2 

3 

6 

11. Photogrophy .... 

2 

3 

6 

12. BeerratiTO Arts .... 

34 

26 

69 

13. Painting and Droving. 

1 

6 

6 

14. Decorative Arts .... 

1 

13 

14 

16. Business and Commerce 

2 

8 

10 

Total . 

116 

177 

202 


Table 10. — Technical Books (of a serious nature, viz., other 
than Junior Texts) published in the Bengali language 
1897-1923 inclusive (5 quarters omitted), viz., 25^ years. 
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Decorative Arts . — The entries consist of thirteen hooks on 
fancy and plain sewing, and one on designs for bracelets and 
ornaments. 

Btmness and Commerce . — The entries consist of popular 
material such as “ A Triend of Merchants,” “ Business with a 
small capital,” etc. 

Speaking generally it appears that Bengali technical 
literature is of the low-priced, very ” popular ” description, 
and even so it is very limited in amount. It is not, however, 
fair to judge amount from a selected list, since by more or less 
severe selection the totals may be made to differ very con- 
siderably. 

Table 11 shows the total production under these headings 
during the period 1910-1923 (5 quarters omitted), and the 
annual production for 12J years). The chief effect of includ- 
ing all books is to swell the total of Heading 13 by a large 
number of Primary Drawing Books. Geography and Survey 
have been included : the books in these subjects are almost 
entirely junior textbooks. 


Subject. 

Serious. 

Other. 

Total. 

llean annual 
output for 
12J- years. 

Science, 

J. Physios 

3 


3 

0-2 

2. Chemistry 

4 

•• 

4 

0-3 

3. Astronomy . 

H 

2 

13 

1-0 

4. Natural Scicnco 

14 

78 

92 

7-2 

Arti. 

1. Technology . 

0 

3 

9 

0-7 

2. Fabricative . 

12 

4 

IR 

1-3 

3. Extractive . 

4 


4 

0-3 

4. Metallurgy, and Min 

3 


3 


uig- 

5. Agiiculture . 

35 

5 

40 

3-1 

6, Sericulture . 

3 

•• 

3 

I 0-2 

7. Animalculture 

10 

• • 

10 

1 0-8 

8. Electric 

2 

-• 

2 

0-2 

0. Somestio 

13 

12 

25 

2-0 
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Subjoot. 

Serious. 

Other. 

Ibtal. 

filean annual 
output for 
12^ years. 

10. Engineering . 

3 


3 

0-2 

1 1. Photography 

3 

•• 

3 

0-2 

12. Becrcatiro 

25 

44 

69 

6-4 

13. Painting 

5 

181 

186 

14-& 

14. Decorative . 

13 

• • 

13 

10 

IS. Commerce 

8 

* * 

8 

0-6 

16. Geography . 

(Inclusive) 

353 

353 

27-7 

17. Survey 

ff 

17 

17 

1-3 

Total 

177 

698 

876 

68-5 


Table 11. — ^Teclinical books of all kinds published in the 
Bengali language, 1910-1923 inclusive (5 quarters omit- 
ted). 


Table 12 shows a comparison with English books published 
in England in 1919 : — 


English Catalogue 
1919. 

Corresponding to 
headings in pre- 
vious table. 

Total Eng- 
lish output 
in 1919. 

Annual 
Bengali out- 
put for 12} 
years. Junior 
texts ex- 
cluded. 

Annual 
Bengali out- 
put for 12} 
yeors. Junior 
texts in- 
cluded. 

Science 

Sciences 1-4 

434 

ig 

8-8 

Technology . 

Arts 1-4. 8, 10 
and 11. 

C86 


3-1 

AgricuUuio . 

Arts 3, 6, 7 

228 


4-2 

Domestic Arts 

Arts 9 . 

47 

1-0 

2-0 

Business 

Arts IS . 

139 

0-4 

0-6 

Fine Art 

Arts 13, 14 

127 

0-8 

15-6 

Recreation . 

Arts 12 . 

12.7 

2-7 

5-4 

Gcogiapliy and Sur* 
vey. 

Arts 16, 17 

126 

•• 

29*0 

« 

Total 


1,912 

12-3 

08-7 


Table 12. — Comparison of Output of Technical boobs m 
England in 1919 and the average annual output in Bengal 
(1910-1923). 
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It is interesting to enquire in what subjects there is a 
tendency to increase in the production of Bengali boots. A 
comparison is made of the average output in each subject 
during 1910, 1911, 1912 and a similar figure for 1921, 1922, 
1923. The headings are those of the Bengal Library 
Catalogue. 


Increase in — 

Increase in 
output of 
books per 
annum in 
1021-23 as 
compared 
\Titb 1910-12 


1 Decrease In — 

Decrease In 
output of 
bcoks per 
annum In 
1021-23 as 
compared 
With 1010-12 

I’oxcenfcago 
of decrease 
from 1010-12. 

Alt . . . 

23-0 

183% 

Drama . • 1 

1 1-7 

3% 

Biography . 

10-5 

41 

Slcdlelnc 

' 88 

22 

rictlon 

73*3 

50 

PhlloBOphy 

1 0 0 

35 

History OLd 

Orography. 

008 

01 

Poctl i . 

1 37-0 

34 

Language • . 

200 0 

IQQ 

llcUgion . 

1 120-1 

44 

La\r . . • 

08 

164 

Natural . » 

Selene) 

00 

43 

miscellaneous « 

112 3 

71 

1 Tra\cl . 

12-8 

00 

roiitics 

10 7 

2,8t4 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 

mathematics 

28-0 

04 

1 




Table 13. — ^The Increase or Decrease of books published in 
the Bengali language, comparing the mean outputs of 
1910, 1911, 1912 and of 1921, 1922, 1923.* 


A book for book comparison of Bengal with England and 
America is not very easy to make, since in Bengal we are in- 
cluding a large number of paper-covered books of small price 
which are probably not listed in the Catalogue of English Books 
and the American Cumulative Inden. : moreover the American 
Cumulative Indes: includes a number of books of English 
origin ; and the two catalogues together exclude books published 
in the English language in Australia, South Africa, India 
and other parts of the world. However the figures are 
presented for what they are worth. They probably rather 
underestimate the disproportion between the output of Bengali 
and that of English hooks, but they emphasise the fact that 
the inferiority of the Bengali output is rather in Informative 
literature than General literature (rather as regards the 
Symbolic than the Evocation function of language). 


^ One quarter’s catalogue in 1923 is missing. 2'75 was therefore 
used as divisor. 
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Bengal compared with England and America in respect <»/• 

output of hooks. 

Average aiintial (12-J years) output of Tccli- 
nical books uTitteii in Bengali . . 68*5 

Output of Teobiiical books written in 
Bengali in 1019 (one quarter averaged : 

G9 actual in tbvee quarters) . . . 92*0 

Output of Tccbnical books on tbe<<c subjects 
in England in 1919 .... 1,912 

English Teclinicnl books per one Bengali 
book (1919 figure) 20*8 

English Teclinicnl books per one Bengali 
book (average figure) .... 27*9 

'All Books. 

Total Bengali output 1919 (one quarter 
averaged) 1,548 (a) 

Total Bengali output (nvernge of 1918 
and 1920) 1,224 (6) 

Total output in England in 1919 . . 8,622 

English, books per one Bengali book (c) . 6*6 

Do. Do. (6) . 7*0 

Total American output of books in 1919 
(mean of two independent 1 per cent, page 
counts 17,102 17,020: 5 of this, as the 
Index covers 1;J years) .... 11,374. 

American books per one Bengali book (o) . 7*8 

Do. Do. (5) . 9*8 

TAntn 14. — Statement. 

O' 

/O 

Increase of Bengali tooks, 1910—1923 . . 42-7 
Increase of English hooks written in Bengal . 7-1 

Bengali books per one English Book written in 
Bengal 1910 4.3 

Bengali books per one English Book witten in 
Bengol, 1923 g.f 

thwe is 0. slight tendency for tlie Bengali to write more in Bengal* 
than in English than in the post. 



The Output o'f Technical Books 
in English and Bengali in 1919. 


DIAGRAM 2. 


The Output of Technical Books 
in England plus America and 
Bengal, Compared; 1919. 
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The Output of Books, all sut^'ects, 
in England plus America, 1919, and 
Bengal, 1919, Compared. 
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Teclmical journals in Bengali arc almost nil , — two joui nals 
whicli ai'c nominally medical lint actually advertisements ol 
medicines, two or three agricultural journals, and a few 
“ Teachers’ Journals ’’ are all the list. 

'The situation set forth nhove indicates that a Bengali 
confined to his own language will not lack a literary culture, 
hut he will inevitably he very deficient in matters of technical 
and scientific knowledge. The skilled workman has practically 
no hooks to turn to in Bengali; the hoy or adult interested 
in the world of nature finds in his mother-tongue nothing hut 
a few popular “ chap-hooks ’’ to satisfy his curiosity. 

The outlook is not hopeful. Human activity and human 
knowledge are heconiing every year more complcK and moie 
specialised, and the average man desires and is required more 
and more to keep in touch with new developments in his 
occupation or profession. One hundred years ago the pro- 
moters of education in Bengal might reasonahty have hoped 
hy vigorous translation within a conceivable period to bTing 
Bengal level with the knowledge of the rest of the world. The 
situation is now immensely changed, 'riic output of hooks 
under the headings of the list of Technical and Informative 
subjects given above is in America probably about 
volumes per annum; this docs not include journals, ff we 
add the English production the total (4,434) is forty-ciglit 
times the Bengali output on those subjects in 1910. 

It is obvious that Bengal can never catch up. 

Xor, if it caught up, could it afford to remain level. An 
English volume on a detailed point of a technical subject ha*, 
the whole of England, America, Canada, Australia', South 
Afr ica for Its market. It is therefore possible to publish haol.s 
in English with a profit which in almost any other language 

(except, in some srrhjects, German) would irrcan a loss, and 

technical books are costly ventures. Tire education and the 
wealth of Bengal will doubtless increase, but the variety and 
the complexity of the thoughts of mankind arc also increasing. 
A day will no doubt come when all Bengal will be literate^ 
and its humblest people will be able irr their mother-tongue 
to obtain some general inkling of the world ; but it is impossible 
to for esee a period when the Bengali specialist will he able to 
obtain technical information in his mother-longue. In the 
modern world all men are specialists. 

^ (What then of the other smaller languages of the world? 
We suggest tha t rnor-e and more as years go by will an inde- 

’ By tnldng 1012/8022 of 11374^K2] ~ 
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pi’ndcnt trohniriil litmiturc liccoinf in lliDif cnw 

•also,* thnt tlio Syinholin lftii|>im};c of <lie world tond<i to unity, 
•OS ifp J',vocutivc lan|{uiij*o tond^ to divripify), 

T}i««i the lundninentnl need of the Ilen^'nli for Knpli'»h htis 

•ehniiped little sineo the dnvH of Momnluv:— 

• » 

How then Mnnd.s the eiiM>P "We hfive to eduenle n 
people who eniinot ni pieseiit In* edtienled hy iiienn** of their 
unother-toiipiie.” They enn Ik* ediiented in literature, in all 
thnt roneerns the “ dear nnd intiniate tliinpt ” of whieh the 
molher-tonptie is the nntnrnl expiessjon. They cannot h* 
•educated in lespeel of the eoniiiion inforinatinu of nmnklnd. 

Their need is not Kiiplish to >pe!iik, not EnpHsh to hear. 
MOV to write, hnt I'.nplish to lend, in older that they may 
enter thnt vast repertory of knowledpe whieh is eontnined in 
the richest of nil Innpnnpes. 


We hftve considered the larger aspect of the case ; we hove 
Icnow to review .some special considerntions. 


KnucATjosAi, Wastaoi: is Hksgai.. 

Ihe original jmlicy of hiliiigiinl education in India con- 
templated a dual ey.stem of spfiools— 

(ff) Anglo-vernacular schools for hetfcr-clns.s pupils: 

(b) Veinnculnr sclinols for (he common people. 

This scheme did not work in practice. From the first 
the public refused to favour tho veinnculnr sy.stcm, whereas 
hoys crowded into the Auglo-vernnculnr schools; and in these 


. coUcRC was first startcil it was lieciileil by a committeo 

to Rivo instruction in nil scientific subjects, including Medicine, tbroiiRli 
tlic modinin of Arabic. A lot of expense nnd trouble was incurred in 
IinviuR books written on ilio various subjf>ctK nnd in armURinf; to keep 
them up M date.* After a short while, however, it was found that science 
was makiiiR such rnpul ndrniiees that it was quite impossible to keep 
track of all the now developments nnd tlicorics if Arabic were adbered 
to as the iiicdiuiii of luslruction, and tin? eonimiftcc, rccocnising that 
i tlioj were to do tlicir duty by tlioir gradiintcs they must Eivo them 
"!' discoveries nnd theories, rcluc- 

Medieinn'^'ln'i!' *y**<=UL tcncliinR all science, including 

Kcm East " Beirut. Eoport in » The 

page 227!)* ° • H. Q., Anticipations. 1002, 
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latter the studj' of Engliah has tended to eclipse studj of 
the vernacular. Thus instead of there growing up n small 
and select Anglo-vernacular educational system, and a large- 
Vernacular system, there grew up a large and unselect Anglo- 
vcrnncular system, and a small and penurious Vernacular 
system, whose chief function i.s to act as nurseiy governess- 
for its more prosperoris companion. Hence the Anglo-verna- 
cular schools have come to contain not the wealthier nor the- 
brighter children only but practically a sampling of the 
whole population. The result has been to introduce into the- 
system of English education two very potent causes of “ edu- 
cational wastage ” (that is elimination of pupils from schools 
before the completion of the course) : the first is poverty, and 
the second mediocrity. Only the boy who is above average 
(or at any rate average) can derive full benefit from a: 
secondary education; the others tend to “fall by the way- 
side;” still more is this the case where the secondary- 
education is bilingual. 

The most obvious and outstanding feature of any statistics 
of education in Bengal is this wastage. Thorndike* discusses 
a similar point in regard to American schools, but his figures- 
are small compared with those of Bengal. The present 
writer® drew attention in 1919 to the phenomenon in the Ben- 
gali primary school : — 


After — ^ycars. 

Porcontag^ 
of boys rending 
in previous j ear, 
lodt. 

Vfz., of— year. 

















fO 


1 ycor . 

• 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

18 

1st year. 

2 yoan • 

« 

• 

- 


• 

. 

3-1 

[ 2iidy(ar. 

3 years • 

• 

• 

■ 

- 

• 

- 

23 

3rd year. 

4 years , 


• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

40 

4 til year. - 


Table 1-5. — Elimination in the Primary School system of 

Bengal. 


Si. L., and Straycr, G. D., Bdncntionnl Administration,. 
1918, Part I, Seo. 2, Sec. 6. 

= West, M., Sur\'oy of Primary Education in Bengal, 1919, page 3. 
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Tliero ;in‘, liowevor, mt'-oiis wlnoJi pxplain tins pliDno- 
iiicnoii, for pnri’iits scufl yoimp rlnltlron lo tlio priiiinry vhool 
in many rasps not from any rthicationnl rntlnisiasm, Imt in 
order lo 'ref tliPin oul of tlir wuy; and in a low ycais, when 
(las rhildrra nr<> i>Id enouph to lx* some nsp or of some x'^npe- 
partiiiip vsiliio, they keep tlirm at hojup : other children po lo the 
pviinniy school for a year or so only while they arc waiting to 
go to the high school. 

Tn the srroadarv sv-feai. however, Ihr rondilion of nfinirs 
is hardly lielter, and Iheie ate no! these con«olnlions or 
excuses 


Cls«a. 

1 

NuiiiU't nt If.js 

1 in tb>' « Ib»-i, 

I 

nunparnl 

uitli 

\i »r. 

p.-{c^n(»w of 
rh»' I •«*. 

aO (lligilivtt) 

. 1 in.TP'. 

I,lMI 

■ 

< 

0 . . . 


r./:2s 

23 

8 . . . 

. 1 27.rKi.i 

t.t.JO 

14 

7 . . . 

. j 

1'<.3S0 

n: (2) 

6 . . . 

. ! , 47..'.|2 

7.3 n 

13 


i 

, “il.sSlt 

1 

31.03s 

3(!(ll 

4 .. . 

. 1 s.-..sai 

•ia.ir.:i 

:i2 

. 

, j I2r,.li.-V7 

■ * 



T.\ni.i: IG. — Kliniinntion in the School system of Bengal. 


The causes of wastage in the .soeondary .system arc not the 
same ns those in the priniaiy sy.stcm. tVe have here a system 
of secondarj' education lo Avhich (owing to the abolition of the 
public exaniiiintion at the end of the Priinniy and ^fiddle 
stages) all have ncces*'. It is veiy cheap, and there are 
numerous scholarships, free places and concession rates. 
Hence a veiy wide and unselcctcd “ sampling ” of the popu- 
lation attends. Owing to (he rapid growth and cheapness of 
the system, neither puhlic funds nor foe payments have 
sufiiced to make it efficient. As a result, where unusually 


‘ Tlio primary grade (tn the top class of whicli English is taught) 
ends at Class 4. 

’ The middle grade (which to a largo extent is embodied in the Sigh 
School system) ends at Class G. 

(The table is calculated from Progress of Ediicntioii, Bengal, 1012-13 
TO 1916-17, General Table X. The figures arc those of 1010-17). 
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small classes are actually I'eiiuired for sucli unselectwl uiate- 
rial, we liiul unusually large classes; where exceptionally nhle 
teaching is necessary for' such a .diflicull task, we find an in- 
sufficient nuiuher of teachers, and those ill-paid and incfii- 
-cieut. 

Tlie secondary curriculum, including as it does a second 
language, is reallj’ too difficult for about 30 per cent, to 40 
per cent, of the pupils, — ^for .those pupils who would not in a 
normal system be studying in that grade or type of .school; 
and the schools are peculiarly ill-equipped for dealing with 
"these below-average boys. If the theoretical standard of the 
curriculum were really .enforced, the elimination would be 
.mucli higher, but the TTniversity of Calcutta has depended 
for the finances of its post-graduate work ori Matriculation fees, 
and for financial reasons among others has kept its standard 
low. This low standard in the end-examination means lax 
promotions, arrd lax pronrotions irrean ill-graded classes, and 
dll-graded classes mean an impossible task for the teacher and 
consequently worse teaching; and worse teaching lowers the 
standard in the end-examination and thus — in a vicious circle. 
But even with this laxity of promotiou and low examination 
standard the amount of wastage is extremely large. This is 
■due not merely to cases of subnormal boys who find the course 
too difficult and leave early, but also to the departure of 
.boys who probably never intended to complete the course. 
JTor the High Schools in Bengal offer pincticnlly the only 
■education available above the infant stage, and hence have 
rto prepare for all occupations, including many which do not 
require nor permit of a full ten j-ears’ schooling. 

Xow a secondary curriculum is ordinarily a closely knit 
unit and is based on the - assumption that all will complete 
•it. Tlie early stages are usuallj- mainly preparatory in their 
-function, and the benefit of the course does not become appa- 
rent until a vei-y late stage. The secoudan- curriculum of 
{Bengal does not differ from the ordinaiy type, hut the amount 
■of elimination in the schools of Bengal makes this tj^pe of 
curriculum obviously unsuitable. This elimination is due 
to fundamental causes, causes inherent in the cdiicntioiinl prob- 
lem of the countiy . There is no reasonable prospect of u 
fresh start. Even if a fresh start could be made, the same 
problem would remain; there would still be bovs of very 
.different destinies and greatly differing periods of scJioollnp 
aceding instruction together at the start in a st-cond /angii- 
•age. 



ANALYSIS Of Bengali’s need oe English. 
The “ StnuiENDEH Valtte ” of subjects. 
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By the Surrender Value of a subject we mean the propor- 
lionate amount of benefit which will be derived by any pupil 
from an incompleted course of instruction in that subject. 
The Total Value of the course is the end-result aimed at 
by those who compiled it; if a child studies for the first 
half of the course only and derives from his study half or 
nearly half of the total value, we may say that the surrender 
value of the subject is JOO per cent.; whereas if the first 
half is utterly useless without the rest, wo may call its sur- 
render value zero. 


This concept is perhaps a peculiar one,^ since in countries 
where Primary Education is compulsory and Secondary Edu- 
cation is intended only for those who can afford it and are 
fit' for it, the child who does not complete a course does not 
deserve special consideration in the curriculum. TiVo have 
indicated that in Bengal the situation is otherwise; in Bengal 
to assume that nil will complete the course would be to 
legislate for the exception, since only 16 per cent, of Class lH 
and only 42 per cent, of Class VI reach Class X. 

It is obvious that the surrender value of various subjects 
will tend to differ very greatly; for example arithmetic has 
a very high, and music a very low surrender value at the 
end of the first year. 


It is also obvious that the surrender value of a subject 
will vary considerably according to the nature of the course. 
Thus we can imagine a course in algebra with a zero sur- 
render value at the end of the first term ( if the matter 
taught were purely preparatory), or with a cent per cent, sur- 
render.value if the use of algebraic methods in the solution 
of arithmetical problems were emphasised. 

In designing a course of iMtraction in English for the 
Bengali it is necessary to plan it in such a way that the sur- 
render value shall at every point be as high as possible: 
however, early a hoy may abandon school, he must carry 
away something of permanent value and utihiy from his 
study of English. 


in this connexion it is to be noted that the need of the 
lan^ge for the boy who leaves school early is different from 


' rr; — r; not unoommoiily met with in discussions of 

» The idea m, hoMrerjjio* u^^ ^ Moyamenta 

the teaching of toe OInssira. J gMOO. 
and Metoods,*’— Edited, Adome, J., 
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that of the boy "who completes the school currioTiluni, just 
in so far as the future occupations of the two boys are likely' 
to-be difierent in after life. The boy who leaves the High 
School in Class VII after five years’ study of English will 
probably become a skilled labourer of some kind, whereas 
the boy who goes on to Class X and passes the Matriculation, 
in most cases ends in some clerical or professional occupation. 

How then can the course of English teaching in Bengal 
be so arranged as to give each boy what he needs, and to 
yield at each stage the highest possible surrender value? 

AE-IETSIS of PoREIGB liANGUAGE BoNDS. 

The learning of a foreign language involves the forma- 
tion of four types of mental bond, namely: — 

Bond. As found in — 

1. Idea to Speech . . . Speaking the language. 

2. Speech to Idea . . . Understanding Speech. 

.3. Idea to Writing , , Writing the language, 

4. Writing to Idea . . Beading the language. 

The precise needs to satisfy which a language is learned 
differ very widely,* and the particular bond, oi® aspect of the 
language to be studied, will vary according to the precise 
nature of the purpose in studying the langpiage. “ Many 
desire,” says Professor Palmer, ” a knowledge of the written 
language only. They wish to be able to read and write, not 
to understand the spoken language or to speak. Some may 
limit their attainment to a capaci'^ for reading the language ; 
they wish to have access to technical or other books. Such 
people, having entirely different aims, require entirely di- 
fierent methods. They must be furnished with everything 
that will facilitate their work, and we may omit from their 
programme everything that does not lead directly towards the 
limited and special end they have in view.”® 

There are, as Palmer suggests, those extreme cases in 
which one aspect alone of the language is required, e.g., the 

• Palmer, H., Bcientifio Study and Teaching of Languages, 1817, 
page S7, mentions five possible aims. Salesman, Travel, Science, Philo- 
logy, ' Examination. The Bulletin of the Institute for Besearch in 
English te.iohing, Tokyo, New Series No, 6, page 4, gives a very similar 
list. Elexner, A., “ A Modem School,” 1916, page IS, adds Study, 
Enjoyment. Obviously other types of aim might he added, e.g.. Social 
Display, Beligion. 

‘ Palmer, H., Principles of Language Study, 1921, pages 61, 64. ‘ 
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flCMMitist'n frt'nnnii rwulinp, nr tlif toiiri^l'n Frrnf'h tijirrrh;. 
bvtt in nni'-l r;i>»r« Ihr fliffrronrc ««. n Tnnttor of ^mpliasii. 
or Ilf prifiiity. 'I'Iiiia tfip totiri**! rr^juirr^ nliility to liprak in 
tlir fir**t lint in n Ii^i-it ilrprw', Mtr nliilil)' to rfad 

nUo, So fiUo tin* irinuti*.! rpqnjrpi iirirnnrily tin* nliility to 
ronil, nnd .•'(■cnniliirily tln< ufiility In n'rili*. Thi*) “ |irininrily ” 
mill ** ‘•rronilnrily ’* will, in pnirlin*, inran “ fir*! *' nnil 
“ -miiul/' fur till* piin.jifi'livp tniiri<>l tvjll first li*m» In 
hpvat:, nnil will j;n on fn wrilinj; if lii** tiiin*, rtirr/ry and 
mthuvifi'-in mi* ••iinirioiif . 

Xnw (III* Ili'ii^nti liny pritiinitly iifi’il*. tin* nitilily to ri’sH 
Knjrlisli, *-iTiiiHl!irily tlu* pnwnr In writo it. atiil Inst, £ 1 ip 
powin ti» •.jii'.'il, it iinel tniili'istnnd it wIh'h spot 1*11. I'or nny 
innltf't Ilf nrilitinty ninl < »tiuiiununtioii tlu* vruiin nlnr •nifli'V’:; 
lh«' nvonif'f* Honpnli liny— nr iiinn— js lisini.’ in tlip iniiNt of 
hi- fr!lnw-iiiniitryiiii*n. AfKin*** mul Tlnttoii put tin* i.'i**.* 
rli'.iily in Jt‘fi'r«*iin* to tin* Knirlish «i‘lioi>lbny : — “Tlu* total 
f.«j»lM*r lit nm stmlctit- who will pinhuhly rvi*r hnvr direct 
intmrmirM* with fnioifrin*i>* will prnhahly nlxviiyi? n'tnain 
iiijnpar.itivi-ly ‘>iiiall. mnl on this ymiiml riloin* u nntinnnl 
piisilinn i'«n not h** ^•l<nlllf•ll for tin* -.tmly of lnnjjn.ijr<*s.*' 
“Wi* limy siiy tin* s.itin* of tin* nvoniiri* Tli*nsrftli srhnnlhny in 
rrforonri* fn ^Knoli«h. Kn«rli*ili-«pr*nlnni» prrponi nrr O’l® 
por I'cnt. (nr on nnciflmr ha«-i<s of ralrnlnlion O’Ol per ri'nt.) of 
till' pnpnlntion of llonoal and the* ‘ nvrroyr ' hoy is iiinst nn- 
liki'Iy to pn ontsidi* tin* provinn*; n vorA* Imci* proportion of 
till* Ktiplish-spi*i»hin<r forcijjnors an* ri'ijuiml in tprin- nf ihrir 
apri*i*nipnt‘i to li*nrn to sprak tin* Innpiinpi* of fhi* provinri', — 
nnd do so. 

Ahilify to wrlli* Kiiplish is rnlainly a iiioio valimhle 
ai*i‘(inipHshnu*nt. foi iminy who do not tmvol outside the 
piovinri’ niny have nrrusion to rorrcspnnd xvith pf«r*ons oiit- 
fiidi* the province: the Miiall .shopkeeper nnd contTnefor write* 
to Ilotali.ny or Kiiriiehi for supplie*.; hut tlie inotor-ineclinnic, 
(he elertric fitter, the nvenipe skilled workninn has no .snch 
need. lie can live his Hfp very effieiently and vciy* coni- 

' .\tkins, 11. O.. line! TTiition, 11. T«., TonehinR of Sfoilprn Forcien* 
Jjanptiinpcs, 1920, pnRC 1, 

’ Consns of Inilin. IWl. Vol, V, Fort II. pnjjps PS, 118. KnsHsh-- 
spenkinR persons; Itouf'iili-sponkin)' persons, in Itenjjnt ore l;Pt3- 
Fiit of the 4G,-I0.3 Kiiclisti.spenkinc; pewons 31,7CP live in the Presidency 
Ilivision, thnf is in nnd nroiiiid Cnleiilto. so that cxetudinK the EnRtish- 
spe.skinp; popiilntion of the Prosidoiiey llirisioti and the IJenRnli-spoak* 
ins population of ttie Presidency Division, ttic proportion hccomos 
1 : 2‘I07 for 0*01 per cent.) as rcRords the renininins four-fifths of tho* 
Prorinco. 
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fortably without ever feeling need or occasion to express his 
ideas in any langiiage but his own, no more than is felt by 
his counterpart in England. 

The position in regard to the ability to read English is very 
different, for the language pf the Great Society, which yearly 
more and more encircles the Bengali, is English. The Bengali 
can be cultured in his mother-tongue, but he cannot be in- 
formed : the information is in English. 

Considering then the needs of the boy who leaves school 
earliest, viz., the Primary School boy (in some cases) and 
the Middle school boy (Glass III — Class YI), the language 
ability most needed by them is the ability to read English. 
The boy who stays longer — up to Glass IX or X — ^may in 
his after-life have a wider sphere of action, and may need to 
correspond with persons outside the province; he may need 
the power to write, at least in some very small degree. The 
boy who continues his education definitely up to a profes- 
sional stage will be likely to have direct intercourse with 
persons who cannot speak Bengali, or to discuss subjects 
which cannot be conveniently discussed in Bengali, and may 
therefore need to apeak and understand tpoken English. 

The Compaeative Difficui.ty of the Langhagb-Bohds 

The boy who is earliest eliminated from school is in general 
the boy of least scholastic aptitude. If we are to provide a 
course of English study which will reach a point of usable 
efiBciency before the boy leaves school, we must prefer the 
easiest aspect in the earliest stage. Now the Speech Bond 
involves (1) Skill in Pronunciation, (2) Accidence and Syntax. 
(3) Reproduction-memory of the vocabulary. The Writing 
Bond involves (1) The Alphabet (Recognition and Writing), 
(2J Spelling, (3) Accidence and Syntax, (4) Reproduction- 
memory of the vocabulary.. The Understanding-of-speech 
Bond involves sufficient pronunciation and grammar to enable 
the student to recognise what is said, and a Recognition- 
memory of heard vocabulary. The Reading Bond involves 
only a " Recognition ” ability in grammar,^ a Recognition- 
memory of the alphabet and spelling, and a Recog^tion- 
memory of vocabulary. 

' Jespersen tested toys who had just translated a sentence as to their 
ability to reproduce the original. “ How to teach a foreign language,” 
1917, page 43. O’Shea conbrnis Jespersen’s finding that it is possible to 
understand a sentence with veiy little awareness of its grammatical pro- 
perties. O’Shea, M. V., " Linguistic, Development and Education,'’ 
1907, page 309. ‘ 




lie ANALYSIS OP Bengali’s seed of' English. 

The ‘ Understanding of Speech ’ and ‘ Reading ' Bonds 
compose the Receptive aspect of language. The Speech and 
"Writing Bonds compose the Expressive or Active. 

It is clear that the Receptive aspect is hy far the easier : 

The understanding of what is said always precedes the power 
of saying the same thing oneself, and often precedes it for 
an extraordinarity long time.”^ It is veiy much easier 
passively to recognise a word than aotivelj' to use it; “ The 
passive or receptive knowledge of a language always goes far 
beyond the active or productive for “ the latter involves 
writing, spelling, pronunciation, accidence and syntax,” — 
and, ye may add. Reproductive memory instead of mere 
Recognition. 

Of the two Receptive aspects. Hearing, and Reading, it 
will he clear that the latter is the easier, because there is no 
•diJEculfy of understanding varieties of pronunciation; the 
reader can read at his own speed; and he can look back. 

If then we desire to give the boy who will not remain 
long at school any one effective power in the language before 
lie leaves, we are more likely to achieve this end in Reading 
than in Speech or Writing. 

Subsequent Self-uiprovement. 

If the actual amount of knowledge gained at school were 
the only justification for schooling, the case for education 
would be a very poor one. The school is the beginning of 
learning, and learning is a process which goes on through 
life. One of the chief criteria of the suitability of a subject 
•for school Study, and of the success of any method of teaching 
it is ” Will the child go on studying the subject after he 
leaves school?” Or ” Can he go on studying it?” Apply- 
ing this criterion to the present problem, namely of the boy 
•eliminated early from school, it is obvious that the aspect of 
language study which is most amenable to subsequent indi- 
-vidual self-improvement in Reading. The boy who is elimi- 
nated early does not as a rule come from a cultured home ; 
there^ is no one who will assist him to exercise himself in 
"English^ conversation, nor any one who 'can correct for him 
h.i« written compositions. But, given suitable reading 
material and a dictionary, he can spend, and is not unlikely 
to spend pl easurable and profitable hours. 

‘ Jespersen, O , Latteuoge, 1922, page 113, 

Iota, page 126, 
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The Reason foe leaening a Roreign Language. 

We have analj’sed in some detail the nature of the- 
Rengali’s need of English ; and we have sliown that essen- 
tially and primarily it is a need of Reading a'bility in English. 
On this point we have ample support from public opinion. 
The Calcutta University Commission comments on the Bengali- 
student’s lack of books, ^ and shows that this is not due to- 
poverty,' for they do not use the books they have the Com- 
missioners emphasise the need of teaching -the Intermediate 
College hoy to read English easily.® On this point -the .wit- 
nesses also appear to be unanimous, namely on the need ol 
English reading ability.-* 

Evan WBTB ti^ case of the Bengali eNCe^tinnal such evi- 
dence would be sufficient, but the case of the Bengali is not 


’ Oalcntta University Commission Report, V, page 44. 

’ Ihid, page 45. 

‘ Ibid, TV, page 102. 

* Oalcntta University Commission Report, Vol, X. The point is most 
specifically emphasised by the following: — 

Khan Bahadur M. Tassadaq Ahmed. 

Khan Bahadur H. Ahsantrlla. 

H. S. Allen. 

Umachnran Bnnnerjee. 

J. R. Barrow. 

Staff of the Bethune College. 

Sir R. G. Bhondarkar. 

Haridas Bhattacharjee. 

Krishna Chandra Bhattacharjee. 

Rev. A. K. Brown. 

Rai M. M. Chakravarti. 

Hon'ble A. C. Chatterjee. 

8. G. Dunn. 

H. B. Dunnicliif. 

Bamapada Dutta. 

Haridas Goswami. 

Khan Sahib Kazi Imadadul Huq. 

Rev. W. Holland. 

Sir Mark Hunter. 

Hon’ble M. Fazli Husain. 

O. K. AV. Jones. 

T. C. Jones. 

A. H. Mackenzie. 

Hon’ble R. Faranjpye. 

C. W. Peake. 

Hon’ble B. K. Roy Chaudhuri. 

S. K. Rudra. 

Meghnad Saha. 

Bimal Ananda Sen. 

Bepin Behnri Sen. ' 

Surendra Nath Sen. 

Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta. 

Hon’ble H. Sharp. 

Ananda Krishna Sinha. | 

F. yv. Sndmersen. 
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exceptional. We may cnqmrc “ Why does the child of any 
nation learn n lorcipn Inn/rtiiigc at school?” And the 
answer is scarcely different: nor is the need different save in 
this — that the Beiifrali’s need is greater. 

” A man educated in the modern sense will he trained to 
know, to care alumt, .and to understand the world he lives in, 
both the physical world and the social world.”* This state- 
ment is used as a criterion of what shall enter the cnrricnlnm. 
A foreign language then is a part of the curriculum not 
hecause it is a “ means of conveying our thoughts to others,”' 
for the amount of poAver of expression which can ho created 
in a school course is almost valueless, and even if full power 
of expression were nttainnhle, in svhat proportion of cases would 
it prove of actual utility in the after-lives of the children? 
*' Comparatively few of them ever cross the Channel.”* If 
ahility to speak foreign languages is education, then waiters 
arc the most highly educated class. 

.Sanderson of Oundic epitomised the true purpose of foreign 
language teaching in one word — Insight : — " First and fore- 
most in the present stage of world development he placed the 
power of understanding and spreading the thoughts contained 
in the hooks in which the greatest foreign servants of man- 
kind have recorded their deeds and their visions. The essen- 
tial value of modern languoges lies in the insight they give 
into the life and thought of foreign nations.”* The work 
of the school in this subject ” is not complete unless it leaves 
■with the pAipils a lively and sympathetic interest in the history, 
life, and institutions of the foreign though kindred race.”'* 

Breul states the ease from the practical as well as the 
ideal standpoint® : — “ Not one of our students will have to 
translate English Avorks into foreign languages (we are of 
course not concerned with the training of interpreters and 
professional translators). Some may he called upon to speak 
fluently in a foreign tongue. Some may wish to translate from 

* Flexner, Abraham, *' A Modern School,” 1910, page 8, quoted^ in 
Norman, J. TV., " A Comparison of Tendencies in Secondary Education 
in England and United States of America,” 1922, paco 117. 

* Ki'tson, E. C., Iianguago Teaching, 1918, page 4. This 
definition and the deductions derired from it are nt the base 
what is bad and useless in foreign language teaching in the senoois. ,, 

“Thomas, Calvin, in " Methods of "teaching Modem Languages, 
1896, page 20. So also Joynos, E. S., Ibid, page 32. 

■* Anon, ” Sanderson of Oundio,” 1923, pages 105 and 325. 

• Modern Languages (Board of Education, No, 797), page 35. 

• Breul, K., The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages, ' 191», 
page 13. 
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foreign idiom into English. Others may “wish to correspond 
in the foreign tongue, hut All want to read foreign hooks, 
periodicals and newspapers and to enjoy the treasures of 
foreign literature. All will he anxious to have some 
knowledge and form a just appreciation of the general 
character, thoughts, manners of their neighbours and fellow 
workers in the great field of civilisation. Eor this most im- 
portant aim the school teaching should fully equip them. 
Hence it follows that reading, not translating, should ho placed 
in the foreground.” — The case could hardly he expressed 
more clearly. 

ITet, in spite of all this many schools in England and 
most schools in Bengal continue to teach as if Speech and 
Writing were the first and second consideration s, and Head- 
ing the third; and the examinations are tests of ability to 
write the language, of ability to worry out the meaning of 
short difficult passages, sometimes of ability to speak the 
language, but never of ability to read the language in a 
manner and at a speed compatible with utility and enjoyment. 

If ability to read is the supreme and essential aim, the 
ability required by all, however early they leave school, the 
abiliiy which they can most easily attain, most surely carry 
away, most readily improve in their solitude, we should teach 
reading first, and the rest— speech and writing — to those who 
wait for them, are more able to master them, and more likely 
to need them. 

The Objection, (1) That Reading abilitt and Active Spee'^h 

ABIDITT AHE INSEFAUABEE. 

One obvious objection to this proposal is the very funda- 
mental one that for purposes of argument it is possible to 
separate the Language Bonds, — Speech, Hearing, Writing, 
Heading — but that psychologically they are inseparable.^ 

This objection will stand neither the test of fact nor of 
theory. Separation of the above abilities may not be the 
normal condition, but it is certainly a possible and very com- 
mon condition: — “Many persons,” writes Professor Palmer, 
“ are able to use the language in one state and not in another. 
One who has read extensively and written little may have 
a passive command of the written language little inferior 
to that of his mother-tongue. One who has listened much, 

^ For an oxperimental investigation of the point, see the Appendix 
to this Chapter. 
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"wlio lias frequented lecture halls and theatres, will have so 
sharpened his auditive faculties that nothing of importance 
escapes his comprehension- But neither of these inaj’^ he able 
lo express liis thoughts in the foreign tongue with an}- de- 
gree of accuracj.’” 

Similarly in a recent report of the Board of Education 
we read, “ Of any language it is po*«sihIe to have a speahing 
hnowlodgo, a reading knowledge and a writing knowledge. 
It is of coui’se possible to speak a language without having 
learned to read it or to write it. It is no less possible to read 
or even to write a language without being able to speak it. 
Each of these elements in combination assists and strengthens 
each of the others. The speaking powers in particular can 
be fortified and increased by rending; but each has for different 
purposes its own independent value.”® 

Bertrand Bussell suggests that writing “ which we now 
regard as a way of representing speech was originally an in- 
dependent language ” as it is today in China. ” It would 
seem that writing nowhere began as an attempt to represent 
speech ; it began as a direct pictorial repi'esentation of what 
was to be expressed,”® so that a congenitally dumb man might 
be able to read. Hinshelwood is definitely of opinion that 
the two functions, speech and reading, are separable;— 
Some who experience great difficulty in learning to read 
a foreign language may liave little or none in learning to 
speak it, afid vice versa, as different cerebral centres are in- 
volved in the two processes.”* O’Shea® holds the same view. 

There is in most reading some inner articulation of the 
words read, or of a part of them : but it is probably an ex- 
aggeration to say that ” All normal people inner-articulate 
•all that they read ” and that ” "We are incapable of under- 
standing what we read unless a process of inner-articulating 
is going on at the same time.”® The Behaviourist maintains 
that all thought, including that guided thought which is 
the product of reading, is an action of language mechanisms.^ 
It is possible that the articulation of a word carries with it 


^ Palmer, H. B., Scientific Study nnd Teaching of Languages, 1917, 

“ Modern Studies ” (Board of Education, 1918), page 23. 

» Bussell, B., Analysis of Mind, 1921, page 190. 

* Hinshelwood, J., Congenital Word-hlindness, 1917, page 78. 

* O'Shea, M. V., Linguistic Development and Education, 1»07, 

*’''^^P^mer, H. B., Principles of Language Study, 1921, PUE® 93. _ 

' "Watson, J. B., " Psychology from the standpoint of a Bdiaviotir- 
ist " 1919, page 316. Bussell, B., Analysis of Mind, 1921, page 199. 
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a prcaier vividness of meaning than the hearing or seeing 
<of it.* On the otlier linnd some words are rend hj' a purely 
visTial pi-ocess and are ropre.scnfed hy a purely visual symbol 
in the process of thoughi, and the ideas remain in the mind 
after the actual Avords Avliicli evoked them have vanished from 
. coii.sciousncss." This liowever may be the exception and avp 
may admit that normally reading involves some inner speech, 
and add further that it is in fact im])ossible to leach reading 
■in the very eavUest stages otherwise than orally. One cannot 
nse silent reading when the child is mastering the alphabet. 


Wliere we may be permitted to differ from the textbooks 
of educational method is in ibc deductions to be drawn fi'om 
■the above facts of the p.syebologist : to differ from the deduc- 
tion, for example, that “ Learning to speak a language is 
nlsvays by far the .sbortosl roail to leaiming to read and write 
■it.”“ Yet the same author in liis larger volume admits the 
po'.sibiliiy of a course aiming at ‘ reading knowledge ’ only, 
and proposes for such cases a course in which “ no phonetic 
instruction whatever will be given, and nil the exercise will 
‘be based on the passive aspect of the language.”'* "Wo may 
note that in the Jranchesfer College of Technology, Mr. A. 
Kirk, so far from adopting the principle of speech ns on essen- 
tially neco.ssniT fir-sl stop, holds that a courso in reading is 
a valid beginning for those who aftciwards desire to Icni'n to 
speak J “ Our method is of course for students who wish to 
learn to read a language. I hold however that our method 
'is equally valid in the beginning for those who wish to write 
.and speak in the language; a student has to travel merely 
.one step further for writing and another for sponking.”’ 
•Since rending is the simplest and easiest of the three language 
bonds, and since " pns.sivc work should always precede active 
work,”® and the creation of a “ receptive aura,” " a power 
• of sub-conscious comprehension,”* is a valuable preliminary 


» Judd, C., and Buswcll, G., Silent UcadinK, Sup. Ed. Mon. 23, 
1022, page 160. 

“ Spearman, C., Natnro oi IntolliKcnco, 1023, page 205. 

* Palmer, H. E., " Oral method of tonehing languages,” 1022, 
page 15, quoting Kittson, E. O., *' Theory nnd Practice of Iiangtingo 
Teaching,” page 46. 

' Palmer, H. E., Scientific Study nnd Teaching of Languages, 1P17, 
page 220. 

* From a vnlualilo note ooinmunicntod to the author by Mr. A. Kirk, 
Lecturer in Modern Languages in the Mnnehesfer College of Tcohno- 
log.v on the methods of modern language teaching used in that College. 

* Palmer, H. E., Scicntifio Study and Tonehing of Languages, 1017, 
page 06. 

’ Palmer, ibirl, page 131. 
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to practice in the actire use of the language, we might be 
inclined to reverse the dogma and maintain that in the initial 
stages “ Learning to read a language is by far the shortest 
road to learning to spe.ak and write it.”^ 

It is the shortest road, and it is also certainly the safest. 
The great practical administrative difficulty of the “ Direct 
Method ” of teaching a foreign language is that it places so 
heavy a responsibility on the teacher of the lowest class who- 
is himself usually one of the weakest units in the school 
teaching staff. The very early commencement of the active use 
of the language makes it possible for the teacher in the lowest 
class permanently to pollute the very fountain-head of the 
child’s knowledge by incorrect forms of speech. The lowest 
class is the largest class and the least classified: it is the 
most difficult class to teach. In Bengal this class is almost 
invariably supplied with a weak teacher: this is inevitable 
since the graduate teachers barely suffice for the work of the 
higher classes which cannot be done by any less qualified 
persons. Hence by the end of Class IV (the second year 
of English study) any hope of purity of diction in the child 
has been for ever destroyed for most of the pupils. The ad- 
vantage of commencing the study of a foreign language from 
the passive aspect of reading is that the child forms in his 
mind an idea of the structure and a “ feeling ” of the language 
before ever he is permitted to indulge in free composition, so 
that by the time he is permitted free self-expression in the 
language he has been inoculated against error. Moreover he 
does not reach, any great measure of active use of the language 
until, in Class V or VI, he is under the charge of one of the 
•more competent and responsible teachers. 

The Objection, (2) That training in Reading must be pre- 
ceded BT A CoimsE OF Pronunciation. 

A second objection commonly made to the commencement 
cf the teaching of a foreign language by an attempt to create 
reading ability is that since there must, at any rate in 
the initial stages of teaching reading, be speech and pronun- 
.ciation, unless a tliorough course in the true sounds of the 
language be given, the child may gather grotesque ideas 
as to the second-equivalents of the printed words such as would 
greatly interfere uith — or even preclude — any literary en- 
joyment. As Ribot says, printed words in poetry “no longer 

* See "West, M., Learninj; to Bead a Foreign Language, 1926, pages. 
5—6, for a derelopment of this point. 
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act as signs "biit as sounds; tiey are musical notations in 
"tlie service of an emotional psycliology.”^ Hence it is main- 
tained that Tve cannot read prose correctly and much less 
verse if we are “ substituting a false sound picture for that 
in which the author conceived and fashioned his work.”® 

And yet it may be noted that a modem recitation of “ The 
•quality of mercy is not strained ” would be unintelligible to 
•the author of that passage,® yet it is not generally considered 
necessary to teach the Elizabethan pronunciation of English 
to all those who wish to read Shakespeare’s plays ; even if it 
added anything to the music of the verse, it would certainly 
•detract much more from its meaning and emotional value. — 
"Here really is the essential point. The words of the mother- 
tongue carry, as Judd and Buswell have pointed out,'* the 
greater part of their emotional values and feeling tone in 
their articulation and their sound : the bond is auditory and 
kinaesthetic. It therefore seems inconceivable that a foreign- 
•er grossly mispronouncing the words should derive those emo- 
tional values which, for us natives, are essentially bound up 
with the coiTcct pronunciation of the words. We say that 
lie is “ murdering the passage.” — ^And yet it is conceivable 
that an American may find an American accent indispensable 
and a pure Southern English pronunciation a positive hin- 
•drance to his appreciation of Shakespeare. 

The Calcutta University Commissioner’s Beport urges that 
•not only should the pronunciation of English be taught, but 
the correct cadence also.® On the other hand Mr. Barrow 
(Principal of Presidency College) and Dr. Seal of the Calcutta 
University consider that the importance of pronunciation alone 
'(even apart from cadence) can be considerably over-empha- 
eised,® and Atkins and Hutton also consider such over-em- 
phasis of purity of accent “ a real danger to the best in- 
•terests,”^ of foreign language teaching. If an English boy 
is to he taught to speak French exactly like a Frenchman, 
and a Bengali hoy is to he taught to speak English exactly 

* Ilibot, T., lia Psycholofde des Bentiments, 1908, page 187. 

* P.ilmcr. H. K., Or.i1 Method oF Teaching Xinngunges, 1922, page S, 
(He is quoting Atkins and Hu'tton, Teaching of Modern Foreign Xinn- 
■gnages, 19C@, page 8.) 

' Prof. Street of Oxford used to recite^ this passage in its Elizahebhan 
pronnneiation, and it tras almost impossible to foUo\r it. 

* Silent Heading, Sup. Ed. Mon. 23, 1922, pnge 150. 

* Calcutta University Commission Heport. V, pnge 41. 

* Calcutta 'University Commission Heport, U, page 391. 

’ Atkins, H. O., and Hutton, H. Ii., Teaching of Modem Foreign 
Zianguages, 1920, page 9. 
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like an Euglislnnnu. lio^v inucli more* should the Scotchiuani 
and Welshman and an American be taught to speak English 
“ properly.”^ Similarly n-hen the Calcutta University Com- 
mission complains, “ "We have in Calcutta heard teaching 
of an English class .... in which we- were unable to under- 
stand a single word which passed between the teacher and 
the taught we may set beside it the experience of an 
English woman in the Philippines: — “As to the language 
they (American school-teachers) speak and profess, it is so 
unlike English that literally I find it difficult to catch their 
meaning when one of them speaks to me direct, and quite 
impossible when they talk to each other.”* 

It must not, however, be concluded from this that the* 
Bengali boy in the early stages of learning English reading 
is to be allowed to pronounce according to his own sweet will, 
and rhyme “ fatigue ” with “ Montague,” for such a pro- 
cedure would have the obvious disadvantage that if the boy 
went on later to learn spoken English, he would, unless- 
he mended his pronunciation, be unintelligible even to his 
own fellow-countiymcn. The present case of Japan is interest- 
ing and illuminating in this connexion. It was suggested 
that the English Pronouncing Dictionary of Professor Daniel 
Jone.s (Univensitj* College, London) should be adopted as the* 
standard in teaching oral English to Japanese boys. The 
result of this proposal was an energetic protest, “ Wliy should 
this Jones seek to impose his Southern English pronunciation’ 
on the English-speaking world. Now it is obvious that 
in this ease the pronunciation which is to be taught should 
bp that which the largest number of persons will rmderstand, 
and that in course of time (if it has not happened already) 
Japan will, like America, evolve its o’wn proniinciation ov 
adopt that of the English dialect nmst abundantly represented 
in .Japan. The former alternative appears the more probable. 


Tn learning any new language, we tend to interpret the 
.sonnils of the new language in terms of our existing repertory 

. * J* iiiyte'-irable and impossible to make ei’cryliody speak exactly 
1 - V \ Scotsman is naturally difi'erenf from a cultured 

r tiiniMiiiiaii and it uoiild be ridiculous to trv to turn a Pcotsnmn into 
Tho/amo tliiuR applies to TrisTmien .and ■VTclslmien. 
. 1 •' • to Rot rid only of tonrn pccnlinrities n-liicli are Micial in 

Trank .Tones, Te.-icliers’ Vacation Course. London. 

Ii.-iils nironirlc. Aiir, 11, 1J)2.3. 

’ Calcntt.n Uni%-orsity Commission lleport, V, paeo 41. 
pare^J^**'”'^'" ^'•’Jd''hwoninn in the Philippines, IIKIC, 

V..i* Kesoareb in Ennli.sli tcachinR, Tok-yo. 

I. No. 1. June 1st. 1P23. and New Series No. ■», Dec. llSth, 1923. 
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of sound:!.' In most of tlie European languages the actual 
letter-syjuhols are the same, and when we see a, b, c, etc., 
we read them as Midi with their English pronunciation. 
Error may arise in two ways: — 

(1^ Througli remedialile ignomnce — e.ff., wrong accentua- 
tion, misinterpretation of irregular spellings, and' 
similar luisuudcrstandings .... These are a mere - 
matter of knowledge; there is nothing to* 
prevent a foreigner from looking up “ fatigue ” 
in the dictionary and discovering its correct pro- 
nunciation. A people ns a whole — the Japanese, 
Bengalis, — will not ei-ystnllize an error of this kind 
in their rendering of English. 

(2) The second type of error is d ue , not to lack of 
knowledge hut to lack of skill .... In so far 
as the two sets of speech sounds fail to correspond, 
the learner of each language will be compelled’ 
either to acquire a new speech movement, or to 
be content with a more or less incorrect approxi- 
mation. In order therefore to teach a Bengali- 
(or any foieigner) the correct pronunciation of 
English it is not uecessnrj* to tench him all the 
sounds of English; nor should we to any two- 
different nationals tench the same set of sounds. 
We should compare the two languages in ques- 
tion, the mother-tongue and the foreign language 
to he learned, observe which foreign sounds are 
unrepresented in the mother-tongue, and teach 
those only. By a similar process we may predict 
for any given national what will be his mispro- 
nunciations in English — by asking him to write in. 
the alphabet or sound-symbols of his mother-tongue- 
a set of words representative of the English speech 
sounds. By takiug the majority vote of a sUfiS- 
cient number of such experiments, we may deter- 
mine what is the Bengali’s (or any other nation’s) 
standard dialect of English. 

The point is illustrated below : the subjects were 42“ 
English-lcnowing Bengali teachers in training ; Assamese 

* Palmer, H. E., Principles of Language Study, 1921, page 104. 

’ It is to bo noted in reference to the experiment below that the - 
Bengali alphabet and Bengali spelling are, to all intents and purposes, 
phonetic. 

* Tiro teachers were absent on the second day : 33 only were present^ 
for the third day (the word " Give ” only). 
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teiiclicrs anil Ilengnlis ioaching in Assam were testeti but arc 
oxcludcd from tbo record. The English speech sounds arc 
from Palmer’s " Scientific Stud 3 ’ and Teaching of Languages”. 
The illustrative words wore written silently on a blackboard 
and the students wore asked to write them in Bengali character. 
In case of doubt thej' were permitted to write the word in two 
Trap's: each counted ’ in the tabulation. 


The Bengali Spelling of English Sounds (42 eases). 


The Sound. 

As In 


1 

\Vm it>- 

p repented 

In 

cn*os. 

Total 

Dlffprent 

wayp. 

BEMAr-SS. 

1 t 

Sec 

. 

1 

1 & 

1 

ca 

■ 


i 

Give 

. 

1 > 

so 

1 




Fen . 

. 

i 

OG 

H 


ro 

Cat . 

• 

1 T+^l 

81 



41 

Xow (firnt 
trowel). 

i 

I 

100 

B 



Cal . 

• 

j 'Ut 

05 

IB 


u s 

Too 

. 


47 

1 » 


tl 

Book . 

• 


01 

HI 


0 

Go (iitat vowel] 


88 



o: 

All . 

• 


87 



o 

Stop . 

• 

Z( 

100 

5 

Vntinlions arc in 

tho consonants. 

oi 

Tint . 

s 


08 

C 


0 

Again . 

• 

•q 

01 

7 


ei 

Late . 



50 

7 


a{ 

Five . 



100 

2 

Variations ato in 
tlic consotinntSa 

ou 

Go . 


• • 

*• 


See above. 

an 

Now . 


'Ul+S 

84 

3 


oi 

Boy 


«T?l 

08 

3 


is 

Dear • 



89 

4 


is 



S vt 

24 

14 


no 

Sure 



38 

17 
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The Sound. 

As in 

Was re. 
presented 
by 

2h^of 

CBBCB. 

Total 

Different 

■ways. 

Benabes. 

P 

Put . 


100 

•• 

From pen ’* 

above. 

b 

Be 

’I 

100 

-- 

From “ book.” 

t 

Take . 


100 

-- 

From "too.” 

d 

_ 1 

Do • 


100 

.. 

From " dear.” 

k 

Come . 


(100) 


Not examined. 

9 

Go 


100 

-• 

See above. 

m 

My . . i 


(100) 

• • 

Not examined. 

n 

Ko 

=1 

100 

• • 

From “now.** 

T) 

Being . 

■ 

65 

7 


w 

Wait . 

"ani 

4C 

7 


i 

Five . 


100 

2 


T 

Very . 


93 

6 


e 

Thin . 


100 

2 


6 

Then . 


100 

4 


J 

Bed 


100 

2 


B 

Bo . 

? 

64 

B 


Z 

Bose . 

Sf 

98 

8 


h 

Hat 

K 

(100) 

* 

Not examined. 

1 

Lend • 

1 

100 


From •' late.” 

t 

Bell . 

51 

08 

6 


!/• 

Church * 

w 

66 

4 


d5 

Judge . 


83 

D 



Table 17. — ^The Bengali sfblling of English sounds 


(42 cases). 

It -will be observed that there is great doubt about 
the English vowels : long vowels are represented by short and 
vice versa. This is due to the fact that the Bengali long 
vowels are shorter than the English long vowels, while the 
Bengali short vowels are longer than the English short vowels. 
The sound does not exist in Bengali : the Bengali substi- 

’ It is inaintnined by some tbnt there is no difference between the 
Eo-cniled long and short vowels in Bengali. 
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tutes the sound '‘a” : he is therefore unable to distinguish in 
.pronunciation between “bard” and “bird.” 

As regards the consonants the Heiigali palatal t is more 
palatal, and the Bengali dental t is~niore dental than tlie 
English, but an Englishman cannot hear the difference; hence 
his IS immaterial. The same applies to d and r. On the 
sounds p, b, k, g, m, n^ h, 1, there is practically equivalence 
.ibdtween the two languages. In respect of „ and t/"the disagree- 
ment is merely as to the method of writing the .sound : the al- 
ternatives are phonetically almost identical. 

The.iemaining sounds are those which are the causes of the 
.Bengali’s difficulties in attempting to speak English like an 
Englishman : — 


w--He tends to omit, it,— “ait” instead of “wait.” 
f— The Bengali w is p-h as in “top-hat.” Hence the 
Bengali tends to say “ p-heet ” instead of “ feet.” 
V— Tlie Bengali ^ is b-h as in “Bub him,” hence the 
Bengali tends to say “ bhery ” for “ very.” 

0— The Bengali sT is t^h as in “Hit him,” hence the 
Bengali says “ t-hin ” or “ tin ” instead of “ thin.” 
® sound does not exist in Bengali; the Bengali 

substituted dental d, and says “den” instead of 
“then.” 

s The sh sound is missing in some Bengalis (especially 
those from East Bengal). They say “to sun” in- 
stead of to shun.” There are two S sounds in 
Bengali, S represented by JTr(oi. ^ in the case of 
East ^Bengalis), and Sh represented bv *f (which 
is mispronounced as S by East Bengalis). Sence 
the wide disagreement over the word “Sure.” 
Fifteen Assamese students spelled this word in 
fifteen different ways. 

<!/■— The English z sound does not exist in Bengali (save 
in Boine rustic dialects) : the Bengali substitutes 
3f U)- He is therefore unable to distinguish the 
wor s Zealous and “Jealous” in pronunciation. 


*^® difficwlts' over the disparity in the length 

’sfaIZ!nf ^“^® “ 
statement of the Bengali 'dialect’ of English. ‘ ^ 


■r„-„u I.* T _ in nis r 

faults which are confined to some persons only 


are recognised 
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as faults ; but faults wbicb all make are considered correctj so 
mucb so tbat a person "who speaks correctly is likely to be 
•told tbat be speaks in an affected manner, or even tbat bis 
pronunciation is not good. 

Certain pecularities of accent bare become establisbed, e.g., 
Begi’star, ab’surd. Sucb cases are rare, and are recognised as 
Jncorrect by persons of superior education. 


The Bengali’s need of English fkonunciation. 


Tbe essential difference between tbe two types of error, (1) 
Error of Ignorance, and (2) Error due to Back of Correspon- 
dence of speech sounds, is tbat tbe former type of error is at 
once remediable, for it involves merely a change of a recently 
acquired habit, whereas the latter involves tbe acquirement of 
a new skill and tbe displacement of a deep-seated habit. Con- 
sequently, though it is often not very difficult to efiect a 
temporary remedy of all tbe above defects (except tbe absence 
of o )j it is extremely difficult to make the remedy permanent. 
Especially is this so because tbe student has little interest in 
•or enthusiasm for the work ; be does not want to speak different- 
ly from everybody else in Bengal, even if it is right. 

The conclusion is obvious. The English boy who intends 
"to go to Erance will be one Englishman among many Erench- 
■men and must speak Erench as it is spoken in Erance; but the 
Bengali boy is not going to England; he will be one among 
many in Bengal, and he must speak English as it is spoken in 
Bengal. A.merioa, Australia, Canada have them own versions 
of the English language. 


It is not therefore necessary for us to begin the Bengali’s 
course in English by a laborious effort to make him pronounce 
English exactly like an Englishman; we may be satisfied if 
he pronounces it correctly and consistently according to the 
facilities of his own language. Those likely to have inter- 
course inth non-Bengalis (and they are few) may at a later 
^tage take a Diploma in spoken English as suggested in the 
S" T I." Commission’s Beport‘ or they may from 

the first obtain their education in a higher, more Anglicised and 
iiioie expensive type of school. 

Ill any educational programme the case which has ebiefly 
^_Oe_ronj^ed^hat_ofJhe_ave^^ it is evident 

' Calcnttn University Commission's Beporfc,” vT^mETl. 
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that neither the time and capacity of the average child in 
Bengal, nor the aptitude and efficiency of the average teacier 
will permit of so high a standard of English pronunciation as 
that mentioned above. Bengal will, whether we like it or not, 
in course of time evolve its own dialect of English pronuncia- 
tion; and that dialect will represent and be conditioned by the 
pronunciation, not of the favoured few, but of the less favour- 
ed majorit}’. It will be seen from the percentages given in 
Table 17 that no one dialect has os yet been definitely estab- 
lished : the dialect is in process of evolution. It is of the 
utmost importance to Bengal that, at this critical stage, the 
evolution of its dialect of English should be so guided that the 
result may be something intelligible to English-speaking per- 
sons in other parts of the world and in other provinces of India. 
On what does intelligibility in pronunciation chiefly depend? 
If we are able to give an answer to this question we shall he 
able to embody these essential factors of intelligibility in the 
teaching of the schools to-day, and so in the English dialect of 
Bengal to-morrow. 

. Mr. A. Lloyd .Tames, of the Department of Phonetics, Uni- 
versity College, London, has made certain enquiries into this 
problem— not, of course with special reference to Bengal— 
and the present position of his work is so interesting and likely 
to be of such importance to the future of English speech in 
India, that this book would be incomplete without some ac- 
count of it. Mr. Lloyd .Tames has kindlj’’ contributed a short 
note on the subject. 


T/ie InUWgihmty of Speech (by A. Lloyd Jnines, m!a., Senior Assistant 
in the Depnrtnieiit of Phonetics, University College, London). 

A recent experiment carried out with the aid of wireless transmission 
nas suggested n new line of investigation into the relationship between 
the jnynunciation and the intelligibility of a lanmiave^ It was found 

ITI Tnifl O'PTlA'KIIViaflf'. TM ® n ^ — 



r«{S "Tnu ,iistoners understand perfectly whot is 

cllitioS fer thanh“?Jle’;® ““""'^^^'^““'iings, but they nfe the ex- 


torts 

matarial to a proper understanding of the IanEuncep“ this 

confusion be carried before speeoh®beoomls uffifligib^f 
It IS, of course, a matter of common exnennTma “a • ^ 

necessary to catch every sound a speaker utaem in order t^undeJ^J 


I lacuors xo oe cou- 

or the “ Acoustic ilfinmiita.” * ecessary for Intelligibility, 

ent upon o correct^ use of sminls only* there'^a**^ depend- 

gnther something of a speaker’s mer„^4«^|„Te ffi^'sib'fe'f^om to 
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gestures, facini niid bodily. W'o gather much from the gonorni contC2ct, 
and we gather a great deal from stress, from relative length of sounds, 
and from intonation. E'ccluding the visual aids to intelligibility which 
are not generally associated with a study of speech, svo are left with tho 
acoustic aids, and it is possible that all that is necessary for the adb- 
oiiato speaking of a raiigiiago is tho reproduction of its Acoustic 
Minimum. 

It is not by any moans essential that tho pronunciation of English 
to bo advocated in Bengal should bo that of Mr. Henry Ainloy, for 
example. There may be an Indian English, just ns there is an American 
English, but it must be a language which will reproduce tho salient 
features of tho Acoustic Minimum of modern English. Otherwise it 
will cease to he English, and those who speak it will cease to understand 
English. 

If the English of Bengal is to present an English Acoustic htininium, 
then it must obey the following condition: — 

I . — The significant sounds o/ modem English must be kept separate 
from one another . — The tact that the actual sound used in 
Bengal is slightly dilToront from the actual sound used in 
London is of no great matter, provided that there is no over- 
lapping. If Bengal English uses a dental aspirated d for 
English^ th as in then, no great harm is dono; this pro- 
nunciation is cominon in Ireland. IVliat is of much grentor 
importance is that there should bo no confusion between 
words like “then” and “den.” Tho English voiced th 
sound must be kept apart from tho English d sound. 

A comparison of the vowel system of colloqnial Bengali* with that of 
tioiithern English shows that there exist in Bongali vowel sounds that 



these. The idisenco of the second, however, tho so-called English nou- 
tral vowel, svhioh IS so intimately associated with our stress system, our 
syntax and our rhythm, is a serious loss. ’ 

u ft is not possihlo within tho brief compass of this note to examino 
all the discrepancies, but it should bo observed that, whatever be tho 
sounds that are used in the English of Bengal, they must obev the 
following conditions : — ' - "• 

1.— (o) No one sound must do duty for two separate English ones, 
(b) A sound that U used iti English with one significance must 
not be used m Ben gah English with another significance, 
le) {sounds ttkely to he unfamiliar in other parts of India must be 
dneourapcd.-^f there is to bo an Indian English, let it bo 
ono that can bo understood throughout India.) 

2'/ic Rhythm of modem English must be mamfotned 



rte;vi^o«p;rh3;ihT"Alang^^^^^ 

V°{’ °"iy influences our proimndation" but Tho 
a”*" Innguago is intimately nssoeintod with its 

consequently with its intonation. There are steJso, ni.d 
intonations of such importance in colloquial English that 
oanee ran be expressed in a foreign 100^0™ oniny a serioTI 

theTo?^“I?."i„ infXan 

enly by a syntactical construction. Tho Ycry'’im’MrtS^ diTt^elioJ! 
between ‘‘I was there” and “I was there ” is om 
qui^ English by a dinrcrcncc of vowel sounci in “ was ”®^v n^differ^™ 
of rhythm and by a differoneo of intonation; and oTtliose three the w 
two are more importa nt than the first. ®’ 

fiehool of Orl^i 

Amoclotlon, Unlvonlly Collrg/-, London, 1021. •'P"!*' ly <> Ui Intrrnatlftnnl riionitlo 
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(Jl' » f 

s ysr^i) oi- i;.vGMsn, 

ihn r . ‘ '* H<. r«y>tiir,. fn 1 , Iindcretand He 

aw rE-i”» saa ffiffi 

(1) Inadequate Ictiaih ‘ ^Iio chief faults arc.— 

<2) Ubo of s " f ^ certain sounds. 

nlxfouMoF fKnSis^nSTt™?’* ’’“P’® (T**' 

Inctor). -^nKnaix neutral rowel is n serious contnbating 

^ tonntion of an Indian lanRungo implanted on English. 
»n^ noier-i****^^**”* Pnjnts einer^rc from this oxfremeir interest- 

onnnot safplv1,e English and Ben- 

opinion; if Imiortd * 

ticinn so that V <Iie expert phone- 

sounds mar he r« of learning' of new 

no overlapninc* 

(See Conditions T n and no ambignitr. 

The sernnA • * ’ ” ^ obove in the note). 

. -^n® second point irluVi. ' 

important : — emerges from this note is even more 

2- It appears probable tJ.nf 

important factor in « a 

of Rbythm. x. ®^^ioibility than correctness- 

yolros the uproo«X^®"*?^”€®^ii®n'soundsin- 

infancy and their snhsfit *+• deep-seated in 
cate adjustments. Bnf most deli- 

easilj- uprooted lesc d i- i® ^ess fixed, more 

ject to conscious control exact, more sub- 

more easily acquired. ° Jf * therefore probably 
ime and effort direct + appears therefore that 

Wgin a larger sXt «^® lii'®!! *®- 

tbe form of increase P^anipt return in 

speech and syntax tha^ ^otb of 

of time and effort on fh “ similar expenditure 
dual sounds. “® coireotion of the indiri- 

Jf tlie sounds be c 

4 i “^7 
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of Mr. ITonrv Aiiiluy — may yol be intelligible to any English- 
speaking person in any pari of the world. And this intelligi- 
bility will have been obtained at a relatively sniall cost of time, 
effort and money. 

• » » * » 

The render imi'sf not be milled by this digression. The 
eskcntial feature of our proposal is not affected, whatever 
standard of pronunciation be adopted. Oral u.sc of the langu- 
age is inevitably involved in the teaching of English reading, 
and in that oral work a teacher may demand any standard of 
pronunciation he please.s. The essential ditTcrence between 
the course here advocated and those now enrrent is that in the 
initial stages no enijdinsi!. is laid on the Active use of the lan- 
-guage either in .speeeh or in writing. That is the essential 
.difference. 


STJ3fMAET. 

In inalyiiiK 'l>e need of KnRlish nc mast distinKuisb nriju- 

meat fur n sotniul IniiRiinae for boys nliovc the nvernco or lor special 
nctils fritin nri'iinionls nbieb applj to nil boys and pll oases. Enplisli 
in llciii'nl is not an oplionnt bat .t compulsory subject, nnu it is tno 
dominant salijpot in tli" selinol curricuUnn. 

Tlio uriciiial reason for introilncinR the InnRunpc into tbo curriculum 
and tbc reason for tbo UeiiRnli's nccil of it ucrc, presumably luimticalj 
and probably ore still so. This reason had iiotbinR to do with com- 
merw. uitb inter-proviiirial eoraniiinication or tbc unity of India : 
tbc reason was llic insiiiTiciciiey of tbc literary content of tbo BonRali 
lanpunpc for n rniaiilcte education. 

At ibc boRiiiniiiR of tlie nineteenth eentur.i Bengal had n Inngungo 
and a litcmtiire, but tlie liteiature bad to a large evtent boon last, and 
tbc Iniigiinge was in a state oi <*orruption. There wns^ practicnlljr no 
Dctigali prose, senri*cly any printing, no standard apciling or received 
roralitilnry. 

■ The dcrclopinent of printed literature in Bengal during the mnis 
teentb c onturv was very rapid : but even to-ilny, tbougli tlio output 
of a literary matter is adiuirnide both ns to (luantity niid exeolloneo, tne 
output of Icelinieal and informaihe matter is me.sgre in amount and 
poor in nunlity. 

No " small languiigc," that is, no Iniigmigc spolten by one people 
only forming o rolnlivcly sinnll froHioii of llic total of litorato mniiKinaj 
c.sn keep pace with tbo s-ast variety and complosaty of modem know- 
ledpo. Thus, though , Bengali literature has developed very greatly 
sime tbo beginiiiiig of tbc niiicteciitb rciitury. tbc BengaU s need of 
Englisli remains essentially the same. His essential need is of the ability 
to read Bnglisb for tlie purpose especially of information. 

An cxaiiiination of the iinlurc and requirements of the pdiieatioiial 
system leads by a different path to the same general oonolusion. inore 
is only one cfTcctive system of education in Bengal tbo Anglo-ycrna- 
nilar. Tlence this syatem contains an almost unsclcotod sampling 
of the whole population, and a large proportion of tbo pupils lease 
prematurely sritlioiit completing the course. It is, therefore, necessary 
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to design courses of study vdiicli may possess a liberal surrender 
vnluo," and may as far ns possible lead to subsequent independent 
study. Hence in English we must first of all enable the boy to read. 
This rending bond is, moreover, the cn.sicst of the four languages bonds. 
Tlio others, speech, hearing and writing, may bo taught later to those 
who wait for them, are more able to master them, and more likely to 
need them. 

An objection may be made to this argument that such separation of 
the language bonds is logical rather than psychological. The objection 
is not suijportod by theory or by fact. The existence of rending abilily 
apart from speech ability, or greatlj* disproportionate to spcecli ability 
is n comparntivcl3- common phenomenon. 

It mnj' further bo objected that a course in reading must bo preceded 
by n course in pronunciation, otherwise the reader ^may^ use a 
grotesquclj' wrong scheme of sounds, wliich will interfere with his appre- 
ciation, and bo a handicap to him should ho later proceed to acquire 
speech-ability. 

Mispronunciation majr bo due to ignorance, as in cases of vfong 
accent, or to lack of skill. The former typo of error may easily bo 
avoided in the process of learning to read. The second type of error 
is duo to tho absence of equivalent sounds in tho repertory of the 
motlier-tonguo. Sinco the Bengali boy is not going to be one among 
many EuglisUmcn, but one among many Bengalis, ho is entitled to his 
own dialect, so long as it is consistent and intelligiblo. Those like^ to 
have intercourse with non-Bengalis (and these are few) may, withotii 
e^scnfial modification of these proposals, acquire a pronunciation correct 
to English standards. 


Lines of Investigation. 

In order to develop the proposals in detail and render them 
practicable we require knowledge of tbe actual present condi- 
tions and of what improvement is possible. It is the purpose 
of the remainder of tbis book to set out such information as it 
has been possible to acquire up to the present. 

In detail we have to enquire: — 

1. What is the Bengali’s present actual reading ability at 

various stages of Secondary and University educa- 
tion? 

2. In what way and to what extent can this reading ability 

he improved in those who already possess a sufficient 
vocabulary? 

3. What is the English vocabulaiy of the Bengali fit 

the various stages? 

4. What should that vocabulary enable him to read, 

given the reading ability? 

5. In what way and at what rate of progress can silent 

reading ability in English he produced, starting 
from zero knowledge of English ? 
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APPENDIX 1 to CHAPTER 5. 

Tlie Psychology of Pure Reading Ability in a Foreign Language. 

In the case in which there is complete knowledge of a 
language in both its aspects, Expressive and Receptive, during 
the process of reading the ideas obtained in reading the lan- 
guage are re-expressed in the same language and to a certain 
extent in the same words. In the case in which there is no real 
knowledge, Receptive or Expressive, of the foreign language, 
tlie .student translates piei'cineal into his own language so that 
the ideas as unit-wholes arc built up in the words of the mother- 
tongue, and are expressed in the mother-tongue. But what 
is the mental process where the Receptive aspect is highly prac- 
tised whereas the Expressive aspect is relatively quite ineffi- 
cient? The point is of some theoretical interest: it is also 
a test of the type of an individual’s rcading-ahility in a foreign 
langnagc. 

In the writer’s own <'ase speaking power in French (which 
was never more than a weak courier knowledge) has been en- 
tirely blocked by Bengali and Hindnslani, and it takes sovernl 
days after landing in Fiance for it to re-emerge: the reading 
power however does not appear to he alTccted at all. Trying 
the experiment of reading half a page and then reviewing the 
sabstanee I rind, tliat tberr is no translation* during the 
process of reading. Just before I pommence to review I feel 
that the ideas exist in a formless cloud, which condenses as 
soon as ns they are put into words. The words are English, 
will, an occnsicmal Freiieh word, but in a fresli review after 
un interval, the Frencli words all disappear. I find in the first 
reviewing that there is an nmisnnlly vivid visual imago of the 
page. 

An attempt* was made to verify this introspection in 
others; also, by means of tbe test, to observe different types 
of reading ability in a foreign language. 

Fifteen persons chiefly from the staff of Dacca 
sity were examined. It will be seen that cases 1. 2, 3, 6, 7, 
are instnnce.s of efficient reading ability separated from active 

’ Hut niimbers wore icncl Jircctly in Engli'b after a Eliglit sensation 
of cliccking. 

’ With Manmathn N.ath Chakrovarti. 
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power over tlie language, and their main characteristics on the 
whole agree. (No. 1 is the writer’s own record). Case 6 is 
a case of equal ability, IleceptiTc and Expressive; and cases 
4, 9, 11, 15 are "piecemeal translators." 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Do not look at tlio questions tilt you liaro done the reading. 

The purpose of the experiment is to study the mental process in* 
rolvcd in silent rending of a foreign language in which the reader has- 
little or no power of speech. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Do not look at the questions until you have read the two pages ns 
below. 

1. Rend silently any language which you can road fairly easily 

but cannot speak well (N.B . — ^Do not use Latin or Qreek).‘ 

2. After rending about half a page, look up and review in mind 

the substance of what you have rend. 

Read about tuo pages, vi:., four “ reviews,” in this way; then try 
to answer the questions bolow. If any points are doubtful, road a third 
page, or iiioro, in order to clear up the doubtful points, and note 
" second attempt ” against the answer to those questions. 

Noin. — The questions do not concern the substance of the reading; 
they refer to the mental process. 


> Tho reason for the prohibition WAS tlist these longiisces are s> ftequoi tlyttodlcd by 
vorhsl translation. )t nna liserted l>erau*e It vns Intended to make the tret in I ngland, and 
th« test was printed In England. 






part n-EXPERIMENT. 


CHAPTER 6. 


The Measurement of the Silent Reading Ability in English of 
Bengali Students. 


The Mbasuheuent of Siixnt Reading.'' 


It is not necessary to review in detail the large amount 
of experimental study of the reading process^ which has 
taken place during the last twenty-five years. The earliest 
observations of movements of the eye in reading were made 
by Javal® in 1879 by means of a microphone. Lnndolt® in 
1891 used direct observation. Erdmann and Bodge in 1908 
employed a mirror. Huey* devised the first practicable 
method of recording the movements of the eye, using a sys- 
tem of levers and a recording point, these being attached to 
the cornea by a plaster cup. Dodge’ and Dearborn® em- 
ployed the photographic method now in general use. 

These studies have shown that in silent reading the eye 
proceeds along the lino by word-groups, jumping from one 


* Throughout tho romnining portion of this book the term “ Hooding " 
unless otherwise specified, is to be token os meaning Silent Reading: 
tho term “ Silent Rending ”, unless otherwise specified is to ho token 
os referring to a composite of Rote (Speed) of Rending ond Comprehen- 
sion. 

• ‘ Huey, B. B., Psychology ond Pedagogy of Read- "A 

ing, 1910. 

Starch, D., Eduoationol Psychology, 1010, Oh. 

XVI. 

Smith, W. A., The Reading Process, 1922. 

Jndd, C. H. and Buswell, G. T., Silent Reading, 

University of Chicago, Sup. Bd. hfon. 23, 1022. 

Buswell, G. T., Fundamental Rending Habits, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Sup. Bd. Mon. 21, 1022. 

Gates, A. I., Psychology of Reading ond Spelling, 

Columbia, 1022. 
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• Jovnl, E., “Bur In physiologic do lo lecture ”, Annolos d'Oculisti- 

S ue, 1878 and 1879 ; Conditions de lo leetnre fneile,” Comntea Rnndn. 
e fn Sooidtd do Biologio 1879. ’ ^wnaus 

^ Landolt, Archives d^OpUtbalmologie, 2/385j 1891. 

* Huey, E. B., op. cit., and Experiments in the PhysioloEy and 
Psychology of Heading, American Journal of Psychology, 9/675, 11/283 
12/292. ^ 

• Dodge, 11., Visual perception during Eye-movements, Psyehologicnl 
Review, 7/464, 1900. ® 

* Dearborn, W. P., Psychology of Reading, Archives of Psvoholoirv 
No. 4, 1906. yi-neiogy, 
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fixation to niiotlior.* Dtirinur the movement there is no per- 
ception. Fixations occupy from 93 per cent, to 96 per cent, 
of llio total time: the ilurntioii oJ one fixation is O-IC to 
0’4U of a second. Q'lie number of fixations per line is nfi'cctcd 
hy the ditficulty of the matter, but not by it's nature: — that 
IS, the fixations do not in any way correspond to grammatical 
anits. The practised render tends to form a rhj'thm of 
fixations, and to keep verj* closely to the same number of 
fixations per line in any single rending exercise. There are, 
with an average reader iising n(!U'.spnper-length lines, 4'8 
fixations per lino. The indentation is about 18 per cent, of 
• the total at the beginning of the line: there is a lesser inden- 
tation at the end of the line. (That is, the eye doe« not travel 
right to the end of the line, but sweeps hack pi'eiunturely 
to the beginning of next line: it does not begin at the begin- 
ning of the line hut some little way inside the line.) 

The charaeteristics of the unpractised reader are frequent 
iri’cgular fixations, a hesitating 'retuni-swcop and numerous 
regressive movements. Those regressive movements are 
extremely marked in the I'cading of a foreign language.® In 
the mother-tongue they are a symptom of inefficient methods 
of reading: in a foreign language they arc partly due to an 
endcavo;ir to gather the meaning of unknomi words from the 
context, and partly to the nnfamilinr word-order (as in 
Latin).® 

ThK ME.\SUnEMEXT OF SiLKXT Re.ADING. 

The oai’liesf attempt to measure Silent Beading Ability 
was probably that of Romanes.^ He ob'^erved very wide 
•variations of ability and no relation between speed and com- 

' The render who hns no previous neqnnintnnce with this si^jeot is 
recommended to try the following experiment for himself:— Fince n 
book on n table in a good light, and arrange a mirror 
-edge resting on tho edge of the book. The mirror should be snpportM 
•so that its surface may he at an angle of about 110 ®— 120 with tne 
surface of the book. Tho mirror should bo placed with its back to tne 
light; a person rending tho book should face the light.^ If o friend be 
asked to sit and read tho book silently, it will bo possible by standing 

•beltind him to observe tho movements of his eyes in the mirror Note 

-the irregular transverse movement, the " fixations ” or stop^ges 
■ about four or five por line — the rapid " Hetnrn-sweep^ ” from the md 
of one lino to the beginning of the noxt. " Hegressiry niovomonM 
may readily ho observed if a passage of a not too familiar foreign lan- 
guage be 8^ for rending. , .. , 

* Judd. O. H., and Buswell, G. T., Silent Heading, University of 
'Ghioago, Sup. Ed. Mon. 23, Ch. V. 

* Gray, W. S., Journal of Educational Hesenrch, TV 11) June 1921, 
(.page 10. 

* Homanes, 6. J., Mental Evolution in Animals, 1883, page 136. 
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.prehension : lie noted also an apparent absence of rclation- 
•sbip betiveen reading ability and intelligence. 

About ten years later Miss AbclU tested forty-one girls: 
•sbe observed a very wide range of ability, tbc best reader 
'.being six times better tban tbe worst. 

Quantz® noted a positive correlation between speed and 
.comprebension. Huey* observed a maximum rate of 810 
vwords per minute: he considered that the linbitnnl reading 
irate of most persons can be improved. 

Dearborn* agreed witb Huey tbat tbe rate of leading can 
-be improved: be found tbat tbe best of a group of thirty 
ireaders was three times faster tban tbc worst. 


IPniNCiPLES OF Educational Measueesient applied to 
Beading. 


Tbe greatest difficulty in educational measurement is tbat 
.of keeping tbe measure “ pure,”®— of measuring the one 
mental function and nothing else. It is not difficult in tbc 
present condition of mental testing to devise a test which is 
-easily and quickly applied, which is capable of rapid and ob- 
jective marking, which is reasonably constant and reliable in its 
results, a test which, by means of tbe accumulation of a 
number of small measures of various functions, will give an 
.average estimate of a sort of ” Intelligence Globale and 
yield a satisfactorily large coefficient of correlation® witb the 
teacher’s rating or aggregate school marks or any such 
mixed criterion. But in an educational measurement tbe 
difficiilty is to avoid correlating too highly witb " intelligence 
globale,” since tbe higher the correlation with so general a 
measure, the greater the probability that the specific test is 
not a “ pure ” measure of a single function. 

There are two main types of educational test: — ^thc Ana- 
lytic test, and the Application test.^ The Application test 


* Alicll, A. M., “ Rapid Reading, Advantages and Methods, ” Educa- 
tional Review, VllI, October 1894, page 283. 

' Quantz, J. A., “ Problems in tho Psychology of Reading,” Psycho- 
logical Review Monograph Supplements, II /I, Deo. 1897.*' 

»Huey, E. B., Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, 1910, page 176. 
*Huoy, op. oit., page 178. For a general account of experiments 
on tho improvement of Silent Reading — Starch, op. oit., page 281 : 
O’Brien, J., Silent Rending, 1921 (passim): Smith, op. oit., Ch. VIII. 

* See Glossary. 

•Claparodo, _E., The Nature of_ General Intolligenco and Ability. 
(Paper communicated to the International Congress of Psychology, 1926.) 

' West, M., “ Tho Teacher and tho Test,” School and Society. XVT. 
1922, page 642. 
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is tlie ultimate touclistone of scliool work; it endeavours to 
present a situation as nearly as possible resembling a life- 
situation and to measure to wbat extent the child can apply 
his school training to that situation. Thus in an “ Arith- 
metic Application test ” one might present a page of a ledger, 
in the normal handwriting of ledgers, to be balanced under the 
normal conditions of distraction to be found in an average 
business office. So, too, in reading one might describe a 
typical adult, an India-merchant, interested in gardening,, 
wanting a good four-seated car, having a boy who will soon 
have to be sent to a preparatory school, a patron of modern 
art and realistic drama, — the problem being to find in ^ the 
mini m u m time, what there is of interest to such a man in a 
given copy of a daily newspaper. 

A test of this type is not without utility ; it measures how- 
far the skill and habits of the class room are “ transferred 
to actual life situations. But such tests are not “ pure ’ 
measures of any one function practised in school ; at best they 
measure a compound of manv functions for which several 
teachers have been responsible; thus handwriting and read- 
ing -will necessarily enter as factors, into the Arithmetic Appli- 
cation test; so also will a great many factors which are not 
the result of school training at all. Into the Beading Appli- 
cation test there enters a large element of general knowledge 
which is outside the syllabus of most schools. 

Such tests are not therefore pure measures of the efficiency 
of the schooling, for to a certain extent they measure functions 
which are not susceptible to improvement by practice, or else 
functions which the school, rightly or -wrongly, does not under- 
take to improve. The ultimate purpose of an educational test 
is the measurement of the efficiency of the teaching or learn- 
ing done in school. It is not possible llo apportion praise 
or blame to a teacher, or a method, or an educational system 
on the basis of a test of which the result is affected by factors 
which these cannot or do not pretend to affect — as for example 
Ability to work under conditions of distraction. Knowledge- 
of subjects ou-tside the school curriculum. Liability to fatigue, 
and so on. - 

Tlie Analytic Test endeavours to define ns clearly as pos- 
sible what is the function to be measured, and to measure 
that or some one aspect or part of it alone. The teaching of 
a single subject, such as Beading or Arithmetic, may involve 
the exercise of many indi-ridual functions, or groups of func- 
tions, and the resultant ability in the subject may be built up 
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of xnanj individual skills. Encdi individual mental function 
must be measured separately and all irrelevant factors must 
be carefully excluded. The “ purer ” the test, the more 
perfect a measure will it be of the work of the teacher and 
■of the child. The more detailed its analysis of the subject, 
the more valuable will be the test in the diagnosis of the 
precise location or nature of any defect. A test which shows 
that a child is “ "Weak in Arithmetic ” is less valuable than 
one which shows that he is “ Fair in Problems but weak in 
Processes,” and that is again less valuable than one which 
indicates Subtraction as the weak process, and that again 
less valuable than a test which points to “ borrowing ” as 
the weak element in subtraction. 

The first step therefore is to define and analyse the func- 
tion to be measured. 

The Analysis of Beading Ability. 

The following are mentioned as possible constituents of 
Beading ability^:— 

1. Power of Visual Perception — 

(a) Ability to perceive small differences. 

(h) Ability to perceive the characteristic features of 
words. 

(cj Extent of the Field of Vision. 

Speed of recognition of words. 

2. Efiicienoy of Bye-movement. 

3. Size and Mastery of Vocabulary. 

4. Comprehension of directions, of problems, of narrative 

and of other forms of written matter. 

5. Memoiy — ^Portative or Index.® 

€. Ability to ” organise ” end arrange material in the 
mind. 

7. Speed of speech, (in the case of oral reading: in the 
case of Silent Beading, Bepression of speech). 

1. Power of Visual Perception, 

There does not appear to be any such thing as general 
Visual Perception, nor is poor reading ability associated with 

'Wyman, J., and Wendle, M., “What is Beading Ability”? 
■Journal of Educational Psychology, XTT/^ Deo. 1921. 

, * This convenient terminology is from Lathom, H., “ On the Action 
•of Examinations,” 1877, page 223. 

f2 
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generally inferior perception.^ There is little relationship 
between Ability to perceive small differences in drawings or 
groups of digits and Heading Ability.® There appears how- 
ever to be an important common factor between Heading, 
Hecognition of correct spellings amongst incorrect forms, 
Proof Heading, and Ability to detect small differences be- 
tween words.® Analysis of special cases shows that the un- 
skilled reader reacts to woi'ds vaguely as wholes or to a portion 
of the word onl 3 ’.'‘ Ability* to perceive the charactei’istic 
features of words appears to bo the main perceptual element 
in reading.® 

2. Effi.ciency of Eye-movement is undoubtedh' an important 
factor in reading,® especially in Silent Heading; but improve- 
ment of ej’e-movement is a result of good rending rather than- 
a means for producing good rending.' Observation of ej'e- 
movement is not practicable as a test save in cases of indi- 
vidual diagnosis.® 


3. Size and Mastery of Vocahulary are obviouslj' factors in- 
Heading,® but a measure of Yocnbulaiy is not a measure of 
Heading, nor will improvement in Tocabulnrj' in all cases- 
improve Heading. It is genernllj’ better to regard Vocabu- 
lary as an impurity in the score of Heading test, (and Bend- 
ing as an impurity in a test of Yocabulniy), for a child’s 
reading abilitj' and his ^vocabulary are two separate factors in- 
his culture and wc need to know them separately. 

4. Comprehension . — ^Heading and Comprehension are ordi- 

narily correlated, but they may exist separately, as in the- 
case of the adult illiterate who could comprehend but cannot 
read, and in the case of the child who can read but cannot 
comprehend : (such cases are very marked and very common in- 
Bengal owing to the methods of oral rending used in the- 
Primary Schools) The treatment of Comprehension 


‘ Gates, A. I., Psychology of Heading and Spoiling, Columhia, 1922,. 
pages 28, 29. 

“Gates, A. I., op. cit., pages 23 — 25. 

’ page 35. 

* Tbid, page 43. 

® Ibid, pages .35, 62. 

There is, however, little correlation between Held of vision and' 
rate of reading: — Smith, "W. A., The Iteading Process, 1923, page 133 — 
except perhaps below the ago of lOj (Grade XVn ; Staroli, D., Educational- 
Psychology, 1919, page 265. 

I O’Brien, J. A., Silent Rending, 1921, Oh. VI, X. 

• ^s'roll, G. T., Pnndamentnl Reading Habits, 1922, Oh. JV. 

correlation between Silent Rending and Yoca- 
Rnte^ — Comprehension : Vocabulary, 0-62‘;. 

W Journal of Educationartsycho: 

logy, AH/S, Nov. 1921, page 467. 
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is perhaps the most diilicult and debatable point in the mea- 
surement of Heading ability. 

The relation of comprehension of directions, (etc.), to com- 
prehension of narrative and other types of comprehension^ 
has not been fully studied. Comprehension of Directions cor- 
relates highly (0-61) with General Intelligence" ns measured 
by Group Tests. 

5. Memory is usually, but not always, a factor in Head- 
ing ability. In certain types of test and in certain life- 
situations the reader is required to study a passage and after- 
wards to reproduce it or to answer questions on it : in other 
types of situation lie is required to rend a paragraph, and 
tlien answer a question on it with the passage still before him. 
In the first type “ Portative ” memory is required, for the 
reader is required to store tho matter in his mind; in the 
second case he is merely required to notice and remember 
where the answer comes, so that he may look back to it at 
the time of writing: this is a case of “ Index ” memory. 
The measurement of memory will not measure rending ability, 
nor will improvement of memorj' in all cases improve rend- 
ing ability. Stcinoiy is therefore a factor which has, as far 
as possible, to bo excluded from the measurement of pure 
Rending ability. 

G. Ahility to organise’^ is demanded in that type of test or 
sitiiation in which the render is required to reproduce the 
matter after rending without the help of questions or a 
" Completion Form.”'* 

7. Speed of Speech . — This is a factor in oral reading only. 
In silent rending the coiTesponding factor would be ability 
to repress speech.® 


’ 'Vorious typos of comprehonsion oro enumerated hy Sutherland, 
A. H., " Correcting School Disabilities in Reading,” Elementary School 
Journal, Yol. 2.3, 1, Sept. 1922, page 39. 

> Gates, A. I., Journal of Educational Paycholocy, 201, 8 Nov. 
1921, page 454. Especially ns regards Speed, but less so ns regards 
Acournoy, — Resenow, O.j Fsychological Monographs, 2CSIV/6, 1917 
page 38. For tho meaning of tho terms ” correlate " and " cocOiciont 
of correlation," seo tho Glossary. 

> Horn, E., “ Constructivo Programme in Bilcnt Rending,” Journal 
of Educational Research, III, 6, May 1921, pngo 342. 

* TS.O; “ 'William the Conquorer enmo to in 10C6; he defeated 

Harold nt ” Tho task is to complete tho sentonco by filling in fie 

plank spaces. 

• O’Brien, op. cit., CHi. Y. 
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It is possible to condense the above list of seven factors 
under two bendings, viz .; — 

I. Mechanics of Reading including Perception, Eye- 
movement and Speed (or Repression) of speech. 

II. Comprehension including Comprehension of ideas and 
mnsteiy of Vocabulnrj', 

Memory and Ability to organise arc not in the strict sense 
factors in Rending and are therefore here omitted. 

PniNciPEEs OF Testing. 

Tests are of three main t 3 ’pes : — * 

1* — ^Tests which mensuro Quality of work — ^DifSculty 
and Speed being constant;* for example marksmnn- 
ship (in deliberate fire) on the rifle range.* 

T’ype 2.— Tests which measure the degree of Difficulty 
■which can be surmounted — Quality ond Speed being 
constant; ns in the High iTump. 

Type 3. — ^Tests which measure the Amount of work which 
can be done, — Qualitj' and Difficulty being constant; 
as in (a) (Amount in unlimited time) a Club-Swing- 
ing competition, or in case of (6) (Amount in a 
given time), a Plat Race. 

•Applying this clnssiticntion to the measurement of reading, 
Type I would be applicable to oi’nl rending onlj* and would 
be a test of elocution rather than of rending. Tyi>e 2 would 
be a measui'e of Comprehension and would be in the nature 
of a scale to measure how difficult a passage a child is capable 
■of mastering, given unlimited time, and neglecting the pro- 
cess or method of attaining this mastery however clumsy. 
Type 3 (a) would be a mere test of eyesight and endurance; 
Type 3 (5) would be a measure of Speed of reading, the di£B- 
culty of the material and the style or method of dealing with 
it being held constant. 

The three factors above are present in nearly every test: 
we have to decide in any measurement of reading what factor 
we are to measure and how we may hold constant all other 
factors. If we are to measure ability to surmount difficulty 
in respect of Comprehension, we must hold constant the factor 

* Burgess, M. A., jMonsiireinent of Silent Bending, 1921, Cli. VI. 

* See the Glossary', “ Constnnt ” nnd " Elimination (of a factor.” 

’ The example is taken from Burgess. Physical Drill would be better 
ns an illnstration. 
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of Speed of reading. If we are to measure Speed (that is 
Amount in a given time, or Time for a given amount) we- 
must exclude or hold constant the factors^ of DiflSculty of 
material (in respect of thought, vocabulary, sentence-struc- 
ture, print), also Memory, and Difficulty of reproducing (i;is., 
power of composition, speed of handwriting, ability to under- 
stand the instructions of any other form of reproduction, e.g., 
“ True-False " or " Completion *’). 

The chief criterion of a good test will he the success with 
which these imp uii ties are excluded from its score. The other 
criteria" are its Heliability, Objectivity, its Ease of Appli- 
cation, its Ease and Accuracy of Scoring, and the Sufficiency 
of its IsTorms.® 

lYe thus find two main types of Heading test — those tests- 
which measure Hate of reading, and those which measure 
Comprehension : — ^but, since it is not useful to measure Hate- 
alone apart from Comprehension — (though some tests actually 
do so) — ^we may further classify Hate Tests as those which 
give separate scores for Hate and Comprehension, and those 
which yield a composite score of Rate and Comprehension. 

As regards form the tests fall into fairly well marked 
groups — ^the Short Paragraph form, the pure “ Comprehen- 
sion ” form (which is always of the Pai-agi-aph type but with- 
out time limit), and the Continuous Warrative form of test. 


The Shout P-iHAon.^FH ttpb op te.st (Rate and Compkehen- 
SHON combined). 

The Eansas test consists of short paragraphs each followed 
bj' a question on the paragraph to be answered by writing a 
single word, or a few words, or by making a mark of some 
kind. The score for Hate is derived from the number of word-s 
in the paragraphs attempted; that for Comprehension from 
the number of answers given correctly. Since these two scores 
are interdependent and closely correlated, 'and several tests 
of this type are actually scored only on a single scale, we have 
grouped all tests of this form under the head “ Rate and 
Comprehension combined.” The paragraphs in the Eansas 

' Burgess, op. cit., page 37. We hare not adopted Burgess’ list of 
factors, which is a mixture of suhiective and ohjective. See Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XII/6, Sept. 1921, page S49, for a criticism. 

•Gates, A. I., Journal of Educational Psychology, XII/6, Sept. 
1921, page 305 ; but lie omits Ease of Application and Scoring. 

• See Glossary. 
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test are of iirogressivc difficulty. Tho time allowed for tlie 
test is five minutes. 

Tests of a closely similar nature are: — 

T/ic Monroe.^ — A later revision of llic original Kansas 
wLicli attempts to eliminate more successfully the 
factors of General Intelligence and special know- 
ledge. 

3'he Burgess.- — Pictures followed by a paragraph. The 
response consists of some modification of or addition 
to the picture. The paragraphs are of equal length 
and difficulty. The score is on a single scale 
(Kate and Comprehension combined). . 

The Hauling Test in the Stanford. Achievement Test ? — 
Short paragraphs with blanks for completion. 

Ballard's Reading Test.* — ^An imitation of the above. 

The Chapman-Oooh Cross-out Test.’^ — Short paragraphs 
each containing one word which is discordant with 
the general sense; the discordant word is to be 
crossed out. 

Tnr JIoxnoE Eevisiox of the Kansas Test. 

In its original form some of the exercises of the Kansas 
Test called for special Imowledge of Arithmetic or Geography® 
Monroe eliminated such exercises in his revision, but there are 
still paragraphs which are not distinguishable from those of 
an “ Intelligence Test.” The coefiicient of correlation of 
the Comprehension scores of Monroe’s revision of the Kansas 
test with Stanford-IBinet is 0’37, with a composite score of 
various Group Intelligence Tests 0’44, and with Directions 
0-72.^ 

The Kansas is a valuable type of test in that it will 
measure down to zero reading ability, whereas most other types 
of test cannot function unless there be a somewhat consider- 

‘ Monroe, AV., Measuring the Results of Teaching, 1918, page 43. 

‘ Burgess, M. A.. Mensureraont of Silent Rending, 1921. _ 

» Kelley, T. L., Ruch, G. and Termnn, Ii., The Stanford Achievement 
Test, 1923. 

* Bnll.nrd, P., Tlie New Bxaminer, 1923, Ch. XV. , 

'Chapman, J. and Cook, S., "The Principle of a single vannole 

in speed of rending cross-out test,” Journal of Education Reseoren, 
VIII/o, Deo. 1923. 

* Smith, W. A., The Rending Process, 1922, pages 246-7. 

' Gates, A. 1., Journal of Educntional P^chology, XIX/8, Nov. 1921, 
page 448. 
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nlilo amount of reading aLility present. On the oilier linnd 
the Kansas type of test is limited ns to its upward range : Test 
I of Monroe’s revised version of the Kansas series of tests 
covers a range of only three years in the mother-tongue, and 
even within those llirco years n bright child is likely to finisli 
before time. The test is thus a useful “ sounding lino.” 

As a correct measure of rending it is open to several ob- 
jections.^ Tlic greatest of these is that the test docs not hold 
constant the method of dealing with the reading matter. The 
following is a typical paragraph: — 

" Spring is tlie time for planting seeds. They 
grow fastest in summer. Autumn is the 
harvest time.” 

When arc seeds put into the ground? 

Gates suggests that in the case of some pnrngrnplis the 
answer might bo guessed : this however is doubtful since one 
would always suspect a possible catch, but nn intelligent pupil 
would quickly discover the device of looking nt the question 
first and then searching for the answer; and in the example 
given above he would only have to search ns far ns the first 
word. At the same time another tj'po of pupil, more con- 
scientious or Jess adaptable, will road the paragraphs firei, 
then answer the questions: thus the Kansas test measures 
really two kinds of ability — (1) Beading ability, and (2) 
Ability in Searching for the answer; and the test must yield 
two sets of scores according as it measures the one or the other. 

A second disadvantage is the inclusion of writing time. It 
is true that the amount to he written is verj* small ; for example 
in Form I (version adapted to Bengal) it is only 21 words. 
But little children are quite capable of taking five seconds 
or more in uriting a single word: 105 seconds in 300 (the 
total time allowed) is a vorj" considerable proportion. The 
Jfonroe Test Form I is intended for Grades 3, 4, 5, age 0 
3 ’ears T months to 11 3 'enrs 9 months. TTsing Grade 4 as the 
mid-point (ago 10 j'ear.s S months) we find, taking the mersn 
of the results of Rtaieh,® Freeman,''' Courtis,’ and Gary 
Survey (Free Choice), f a writing speed of 47'9 letters -per 

' Gnlcs, A. T., Journal of Kdiicntionnl Pss’cliologj', 3CTI/8, Nov. 1921. 
pnRc 445. 

® Starch, D., Educntionol Psychology, 1919, page 303. (Grade 4, 
Hate 47 letters per minute.) 

* The Gary Puhlio Schools, 1910, page 41, (Grade 4, Bate 51'2.) 

* Courtis Practice Test, (Grade 4. Bate 40.) 

‘ Tho Gary Puhlio Schools, 1919, page 41. (Grade 4, Bate 47-3.) 
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minute. The test involves the writing' of 78 letters; thus 

(l‘H) minutes.out of 5 are spent in writing if a child finishes 
all the paragraphs; and if he does not finish all, the more 
he reads the more is his Reading-score diluted with 'W’l'iting- 
■score. (The original Monroe Kansas Test I involves the 
wTiting of 53 letters or signs.) 

The Bukgess Test. 

Gates’^ observes that in some cases the di’awing involved in 
this test takes longer than the reading; the mean percentage 
of total time spent in drawing in Porm A of the test was 
■Jil per cent., in Form B 29 per cent., in Form 0 2G per cent. 

There is in this teat also, as in the Kansas Test, the pos- 
sibility indeed the probability, of variation in the method of 
■dealing "with the paragraphs. After a veiy little experience 
af the test the reasonably intelligent child may not trouble 
■to read the “ verbiage ” in the first half of the paragraph 
but will " skip ” till he comes to the word “ pencil " or 
■" draw.” By so doing in Section I of Form I of the test he 
may omit 3 lines, in Section 2 three lines. Section 3 one 
line. Section 4 'two lines, and so on. If all used this procedure 
there would be no harm, since the results then would be uni- 
form, and this procedure is an entirely justifiable and reason- 
able one for dealing -with the situation presented; but as 
the test stands it is bound to yield two types of score corre- 
fiponding to the alternative methods of response. 

The Ohamian-Cook Cboss-out Test. 

A related criticism of the Burgess scale is made by Chap- 
man and Cook® who point out that fundamentally reading is 
a matter of regular and orderly eye-movements along the lines 
■of print, whereas in the Burgess test there must be an up and 
■down movement of the eye between the matter and the picture. 
The authors propose a new type of test containing short 
paragraphs in each of which one word spoils the meaning of 
the paragraph ; the ill-chosen word is to be deleted, e.g. “ The 
Woman bvrned herself badly while she was malting soup for 
•our Sunday dinner, just because she was so careless as to ttp 
•over a pan of cold water.” Such a test would, for the lower 
grades, be probably a vei’y useful one; but, whereas the 
"Burgess and the Kansas tests do not allow for the skilled 

’ .Tonrnnl of Educational Psyoliology, XII/7, Oot, 21, page 387. 

Journal of Educational Research, VITT/fi. Deo. 1923. 
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reader, tliis test definitely penalises him; for the rapid and 
skilful render would tend mentally to correct the errors and 
so pnss them over. For the skilled render it is a test rnthor 
of proof-readinp than of normal reading; thus it is open to 
tho same objection as the tn’o previous tests, — ^that the skilled 
I'cndcr in this test cannot, and in the Burgess and Kansas 
tests is not encouraged to show the full extent of liis supe- 
riority. 

Tiin Stanfoud AcniEVKiiENT Test and Ballaud's Test. 

Both these tests are of the same nature, V7z., short para- 
graphs with missing words to be filled in. The amount of 
writing required is, relntivcl 3 * to the text, even greater than 
in the Kansas. The paragraphs increase in difficulty of idea 
and of vocabularj’ and the problems contained in the later 
paragraphs are indistinguishable from those found in many 
Group Intelligence Tests. 

Tim Continuous Pnosn type (Rate and CoMrnnnENsiON 
sepaiutb). 

The tests in this group aro those of Starch,* Brown,® 
Adams,”' Fordj'co,^ Burt (The Golden River Test),® Courtis,* 
Stone.’’ 

These tests make use of a long continuous narrative; this 
narrative is read bj' the children and the speed of reading is 
recorded in words per minute ; after rending the children either 
write out the substance or answer questions. 

In the Starch test the children read, and after thirty 
seconds mark the last word read: they then finish rending 
the stoiy and write out the substance from memory. Starch 
considers that the number of words written is almost as useful 
a measure of comprehension ns an actual score of ideas. The 
weakness of this test, apart from the method of scoring com- 
]>rehcnsion, is that there is no connexion between speed and 
comprehension in the latter part of the test,® viz., that part 
rend after tho first thirty seconds. 

‘ Starch, D., Edncntionnl Sfensaroinonts, 1917, Ole. IV. 

“ Brown, IT. A., McaMiroment of Ability to Bencl, 1910, 

* Adnin*;, AV. C., Silent Ito.'idini' Tests, 1910. 

* Vordyee, O., A senlo for measuring Acliiovomonts in Bondinic, 
1910. 

“ Bnrt, C., Mental and Scholastic Tests, 1921, page 351. 

* Stono, C., Silent and Oral Heading, 1922, pngo 236. 

' The Stone Scries Of Narrative Beading Tests, 1922. 

* Tho same applies to tho Brown Test; Gates, A. I., Journal of Bdu- 
entional Psj-chology, XII /O, Sept. 1921, pagm 311. 
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• In the Brown test tfie procedure for rate is similar to that 
■of Starch. For Comprehension the story is written out and 
marked for ideas. Burt criticises this method on the ground 
that a child “ may precipitate whole clauses, word for word, 
■without having ahsorhed a particle of their meaning.”* 

The procedure in Adams and Fordyce is closely similar to 
the above, but the children are required to answer questions 
instead of writing out the substance. 

Burt’s Test should not strictly be included here as the 
fitory is read aloud by the pupil. The time for reading the 
ivhole passage is noted; oral questions are then given. The 
test coiild however readily be used as a test of Silent Heading. 

In Stone’s Test the children are required to read the whole 
■of the story : successive numbers are displayed every five 
seconds; the child notes the number on completion of the 
reading : this gives the time taken to read the passage. The 
•child then answers questions. 

In the Courtis Test the method of measuring rate of read- 
ing IS similar to that of Starch. Comprehension is measured 
by presenting the passage again paragraph by paragraph, each 
paragraph being followed by questions : there is thus no 
connexion between tlie Hate test and the Comprehension test ; 
a child might read very fast and understand nothing in the 
first part of the test and read very slowly in the second. The 
•coefficient of correlation between Hate and Comprehension 
■varies from 0-82 in Grade III to-0'2r in Grade V.» 

MEASXmES OF CoilPIlEHENSION WITHOUT HaTE (PAUAGnAPH 

Type). 

The best known test of Heading, Comprehension without 
Hate, is the Thorndike-hlcOall Scale;® this contains short 
paragraphs each followed by three or four questions. The 
paragraphs are of increasing diffiouHy. The answers in most 
cases cannot be derived from the text direct, but involve 
reasoning. The last paragraph of Foim II (a sonnet “ I 
see thee pine like her in golden story ”) involves abiliiy to 
analyse a very complex sentence. The time limit is nominal 
and the children are told not to hurry. 

* Burt, O., Mentnl and Scholastic Tests, 1921, page 278. 

-A. I., Journal of Bducationnl Psychology, XII/8, Nov. 
li'Al, pnge 451. 

* Thoradike-McCall Beading Scale, 1920. Also McCall, W., How to 
measure in Education, 1922, Ch. IX; and Teachers’ College Hecord, 

_l n vs lOO^ * 
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The Thorndike Alpha’ is a very similar test, but the para- 
graphs are longer. 

The Van "Wngenen Heading Scale” contains long para- 
graphs of rather complcN material followed hy four or fi\o 
statements; those statements only are to be checked which can 
he derived from the text. 

The Haggerty Heading Examination” contains paragraphs 
•of varying length, followed by a correct phrase to be under- 
lined (among a collection of four), a true statement to he 
•checked (a choice of three), a false statement to be checked 
(a choice of three). The paragraphs arc of increasing difR- 
•oulty. 

The most obvious features of tests of this type is the diffi- 
iculty of distinguishing between them and Intelligence Tests. 
Tf the function here measured is Heading, then we may ask 
what is an Intelligence Test? In what way does the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Examination, especially questions 1/a — 1/b, 
Tart D.-II,"* differ from a reading test? Wyman and Wendle 
find that the Torman Group Test of Intelligence is the best 
•of Reading Tests,® 

The coeflicient of correlation between the Thomdike- 
ItcCnll test and the composite of various Group Intelligence 
Tests is 0-69:® its correlation with Stanford Binct Mental 
Ago is 0'47. 

The essential difference between a “ mental ” and a 
•“ scholastic ” test is that the former measures (or is supposed 
to measure) the original nature of the pupil as raw material 
for education, and the latter the fi^nish of the finished result 
of education. By dividing 100 Educational age by the Mental 
age, we obtain A. Q. the Accomplishment Quotient, which 
should in all cases be 100, meaning that the boy’s school 
progress is that which is to be expected from his mental age. 
This calculation would be of some value if we could be sure 
of obtaining pure measures, but at present there is no measure 
of ment.al age which is not to a large extent influenced by 

’ Thorndike, E. Ii., Beading Scale Alpha, 2, 1920. Also Toacheis’ 
College Becord, Sept. 1914 ; Nov. 1915; Jan. 1910; May 1017. 

’ Van Wngenen, N. J., Van Wagonon Beading Scale, 1922. 

’ Hnggortjr, M. K., The Ability to Bond; its mcasuromont and some 
factors conditioning it^ Indiana Unirersity Studies, No. 34, 1917. 

* Thorndiko Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates 
1919. 

‘ Journal of Educational Psychology, NII/9, Deo. 1921,pago 630. 

• Gates, A. I., Journal of Educational Psychology, Xll7o. Sen*. 

1921, pogo 300, f - 
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the efEeots of training;^ and conversely every educationat 
measurement tends to a certain extent to be a measure of 
native intelligence. This is more noticeable in some school 
subjects than in others : thus it is hardly possible to measure 
ability in Arithmetic Problems without measuring at the same 
time an aspect of General Intelligence; on the other hand 
there is no reason why a measure of Handwriting, or Arith- 
metic Processes, or Spelling, should not be an almost pure 
measure of the effects of training. 


Our purpose in measuring the products, or effects, of edu- 
cation is to estimate the eflSciency of the educational system 
(or of some portion or aspect of it). Education is defined by 
Starch as “ the production of useful changes in human 
beings,”® h}* Thorndike® as “ changing human beings for the 
better.” We desire to measure, then, the amount of change 
which the educational system is able to effect in a given time. 
The innate capacity is unchangeable: hence it is necessary 
that we should keep our measures of educational products as 
pure as possible from such a factor. As ” Application Tests ’ 
such pure measures may have little utility, but they are not 
so intended : as measures of teaching result they 'W’ill be the 
fairest to the teacher, for it is not reasonable to condemn a 
teacher because his pupils are naturally dull-witted. 


These principles may be applied to the measurement of read- 
ing ability. The term “ difficulty ” applied to a test or 
reading ability usually refers to the difficultj’ of comprehend- 
ing ideas contained in the material of the test. The powei 
of comprehending difficult ideas is a matter of natural intelli- 
gence. Ifative intelligence improves with natural growth but 
shows little improvement as a result of practice. In testing 
ability to cope with this type of difficulty in reading we are 
therefore measuring a function on which practice exerts little 
influence. The test is therefore useless as a measurement 
of the very thing which we are required to measure, — ^namely 
the effects of a system of practice.'* 

’ Gordon, H., Mental and Scliolnstic Tests among Hetarded ChUdren, 
Board of ISducational Pamphlet, No. 44, 1023, page 81. Burt, O., 
Mental and Soholastio Tests, 1921, pages 180 — 184. 

> ’ Starch, D., Educational Psychology, 1019, page 1. 

’ Thorndike, E. Ij., Education, 1012, page 62. _ j- » 

* Horn, E. A, (" A constructive programme in Silent Beading, 
Journal of Educational Besearch, 111/6, May 1021), comploins that 
undue attention has been paid to the measurement of Bate of Beading 
merely because it is very susceptible to improvement. But surely tms 
appears to be a very good reason ; if it wore not improvable, there would 
be (educationally) no reason for measuring it. 
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These remarks are justified in respect of the Thomdike- 
UcCall Test by Gates^ who finds that the test does not indi- 
cate the effects of specific training: that the scores appear 
to be determined mainly by mental age. In so far as this is 
true, the test, as a measure of the teacher’s work, is therefore 
useless. 

If we are to measure what changes the teacher has made 
in the pupil, we must “ hold constant ” (in the phraseology 
of Burgess) those things which he has not changed and cannot 
change, vie., natural Intelligence. The correlation of read- 
ing (both Bate and Comprehension) as measured by eidsting 
tests with mental age tends to be lower, the lower the grade 
in other words, in the lower classes the test differentiates the 
pupils in respect of their ability to puzzle out the words, that 
is, an acquired ability; whereas in the higher classes, where 
-all can read with a sufficient degree of skill, the test tends 
rather to differentiate the pupils in respect of their ability 
to follow the ideas. Thus Reading itself is " held constant.” 
Indeed the Group Intelligence test is really based on the 
•assumption that Beading ability is held constant.® 

In fact we apply one test, assume that Beading ability 
is constant, and call it an Intelligence test : we apply another 
•similar test and call it a test of Beading ability. 

VoCABULiKT. 

It may howeyer be argued that the Difficulty which in- 
■creases in the Beading scale is or should be a difficulty not 
•of idea but of vocabulary or of some other factor. Burgess* 
says, ” Ideally the scale for difficulty is reserved for the 
measurement of ability in those subjects where the amount of 
time has no effect on the score. So that the child can answer 
■correctly at once or not at all.” Either the child Icnows and 
•can supply the meaning of a “ difficult ” (vis., rare) word at 
once, or he cannot supply it at all (because he does not know 
it) : this is a use of the term difiSculty ” in the sense of 
■” rarity.” It cannot however be said that either a child 
•can understand a theorem of geometry at ^nce or he will not 

' The PsycholoKy of neadiiiR and Spelling, Columbia. 1922, page 60. 

* Gates, A. 1.. Jonrnnl of Educational P^oholoey, XII/8, Nov. 1921, 
ipngc 459 ; Psychology of Rending and Spelling, 1922, page 16. 

* Ths falsity of this assumption in certain cases is shown by 'White, 
W., “ Influence of certain exercises in Silent Rending on scores in the 
Otis Group Intelligence Tcct,” Educational Administration nnd Super- 
vision, IX/8, SInrch 1023. 

* Measurement of Silent Reading, 1921, page 82. 
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undprstnnfl it at all : tins is a use of tlie teim “ difficulty 
in tlie sense of “ complexity.” 

Tlie difiiculty of knou’ing or not knowing, of rarity ratlier 
than complexity, in respect of reading is Vocabulary. But 
any continuous passage is necessarily a bad test of yocabulary 
since a cfiild can often guess a difficult word from the context, 
or even do without it. Moreover one child may score low 
because of a small vocabularv, another because of lock of 
reading power, another because of low reasoning ability, yet 
these three scores will be indistinguishable. 

"We have already seen that it is necessary to hold constant 
the difiiculty of reasoning : Burgess* attempted, while holding 
difficulty of reasoning constant, to construct a reading scale 
of greater difficulty in respect of vocabulary. The attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

The measurement of vocabulary in the mother-tongue is 
not a veiy difficult task ; and in our own problem, which deals- 
with a foreign language, it is even easier.® The value of a‘ 
separate measure of vocabulary os distinct from a measure of 
reading ability is evident. It is therefore better to hold 
vocabulary constant and to measure it separately afterwards. 

If, then, neither difiiculty of vocabulary nor difficulty of 
idea are to be measured in a reading test, it follows that the* 
measurement must be in terms of Bate. "What then is to be- 
the treatment of Comprehension? 


The Beuation of Il.iTE .and CoatPiiEHEXSiOK. 


It is commonly stated that a high correlation exists between- 
Bate and Comprehension in reading: Gates® finds the mean 
correlation of the composite of Speed tests and the composite- 
of Comprehension tests to be 0-84. It is however to be noted 
that in many of the existing tests of silent reading (upon- 
wliich also this figure is based) the Bate and Comprehension- 
scores are so connected that a high score in the one is not 
possible without a high score in the other. This remark ap- 
plies to all the Paragraph tests. 

Stone* using a test of a different type, and the only test 
in which the time taken to read the whole passage is measured 
and no re-reading allowed, finds a small inverse correlation 


* Op. cit., page 1S6. 

’ See Chapter 8 beloir. 

» Psychol(^ of Heading and Spelling. 1922, page 49. 

Ill*’ Journal of Educational Besearch, VI/2, Sept. 1922, 
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between Enle and Comprebension. He finds that of 31 per 
cent, fastest readers, none were above median comprebension, 
and 40 per cent, were inferior in this respect. One may bow- 
ever doubt wbetber it is legitimate to compare ns mere quan- 
titative differences tbe performance of one child wbo reads 
a passage at GOO words per minute and obtains 60 per cent, 
of tbe ideas, with tbe performance of another child wbo rends- 
tbe passage at 50 words per minute and reproduces 100 per 
cent, ideas. Are they both doing tbe same thing? Still more 
questionable would be the comparison of two such perform- 
ances the material being different. Horn* considers that there 
is no such thing ns “ Hate ” in silent reading but a number of 
“ Bates ” varying with the material : the menu rate of Grade 
VIII with one type of material was found to bo 185 words 
per minute, wHile witli niiotlicr it was IDS words per minute." 
Tbe point is obvious, and it would bo very easy cxpcrimentallv 
to produce a very much wider difference. Thus in our own 
experiment on Question-density the difference of rate at 20 
questions per 1,000 words, and at 1‘3 questions per 1,000 
words,® was (1-3/20 questions), 728/220, G10/1G6, 499^82 
words per minute or an improvement of 231 per cent., 267 per 
cent., 174 per cent, rc.spcctivcly on the 20-qucslions-rnto in 
three different sots of material. The only variable here is the 
amount of ideas to bo abstracted from the given passage, tbo 
difficulty and nature of tbe passage remaining the same in 
each pair of tests. The shape of tbo graphs indicates a distinct 
change of i-osponso somewlierc between 300 and GOO words 
per minute.^ 

DirrnnExcc or Bath is an indication or a DirrcRENT iiETnon 

OF APPROACn. 

Given simple narrative material the attitudo of various 
readers will differ veiy greatly. Pyle® note*! this point in 
connection with a lest not of reading, but of memorj’; — " If 

* TIorn. E.. “ A constructive prop-rnnimc in Silent ■Reading,” Journal 
of Educational Roscarcli, TII/o, May 1921. Also Germano, C., “Out- 
lining and Sninnmrir.ing rointinred with Rc-rcading,” National Society 
for tlio Study of Education, 20tli year-book, 1921, Ch. VII ; and ITnlton, 
C. E., .\ Study of the Speed of Upper Grade Reading, Jonriial of Edu- 
cntionnl Roscarcli, X/2, Sept. 1924. 

’ I’ro'-scy, Tj. and S. (.Tournal of Educational Psychology, XIT/1, Jan. 
1921) by altering tlio matter of existing rcading'scalcs produced wide 
dilTorenccs in tlic norms. See nlso Judd and Ruswcll, Snj). Ed. Mon. 
2.3. 1922. page 2S, showing the effect of the nature of the material on 
the number of fixiitions per line. 

* See T.-ililc 42 below. 

* Sco Riagram 7 and Graphs 2 to 6. 

* Pyio, 'W. IT., Psychology of T-carniiig, 1921, pages llC-10. 
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■vre read a story to children and later determine how well the 
story is retained, we find retention better np to near maturity. 
'There seems little increase in abilitj’ to retain experience 
.after about thirteen years of age. In fact experiments often 
show a falling ofi of ability to reproduce stories during school 
age. It is quite likely that this apparent decrease in memoiy 
•capacity is due to a certain attitude of the subjects and not to 
.any decrease in retentive capacity. In the earlier years 

• children reproduce parrot-like stories read to them without 
discrimination. Older children reproduce only the salient 
facts, through habit omitting details. This attitude results 
in a lower score.” 

The table given below illustrates this point. The table is 

• extracted from Pyle’s Psjmhology of Learning from which the 
quotation above is taken. 


The “ Marble Statue ” Test. 


Ago. 

Bovs. 

Giri& 

I^umbor 

of 

cnees. 

Mean Score. 

Xtitnber 
. of 
ca°cs. 

Mean Score. 

S . 




102 

24-3 

80 

28-5 

0 . 




148 

28-7 

l.iS 

21-0 

10 . 




142 

300 

138 

3:i-.7 

11 




140 

32-0 

IGG 

30-4 

12 . 




IGG 

35-1 

101 

38-1 

13 ■ . 




1G3 

33-8 

1G4 

38-.'; 

14 . 




120 

30-1 

140 

390 

IG . 




80 

30-5 

09 

30-1 

1C . 




GO 

34-4 

04 

37'3 

17 . 




45 

34*6 

81 

383 

18 . 




G5 

38-3 

80 

40-1 

Adults 




G5 

38-3 

80 

40 0 


'TAiir.r, 19. — The hfarblc Statute test, ns an example of the 
effect of difference in the method of approach on tlic scores 
oblained in a Pending Test. 
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In fad the small child lahoriouslj’ plods through the story 
in precisely the same ivny in irhich he would plod through a 
bit of his histor}' hook, whereas the older child diagnoses it 
ns “just a simple story ” and tears the heart' out of it. Now 
there is no doubt ns to which procedure is the correct one, for 
it is an absurd procedure to rend a simple story with the same 
detailed nttciition and memory effort as that which would be 
used for the narrative of a witness in a murder case, or the 
perfect wording of a master-poet. Yet such is the habit 
of the schools that the infection of it has been caught by the 
psychologists, and in many of the tests success in obtaining 
the full score in Comprehension would bo an argument of 
inability to adjust oneself etfcctively to the requirements of 
a reading sitiiation. 

In the Brown Test* an extremely simple story is sot, 746 
words in length : its substance is as follows : — ^Thcro was a 
school at the top of a long steep hill; and the children used 
to slide down the hill in the recess. Frank Lane had an uncle 
who was a carriage builder, and this carriage builder gave 
the boy a sled. The hoy invited all the school to a ride on it 
in the recess. The sled went so smoothly that at the foot of 
the hill it got onto a logging road, and then onto a frozen 
stream and could not be stopped: so that at the end of the 
recess no children wore present at the school. It took them 
so long to come back that they did not return till dark. This 
slide was a record: — it was also the Inst taken during the 
school recess. 

This is a reasonable precis of a verj’ simple story, — ^j’et, 
marking it according to the directions of the author of the test 
it scores only 28 per cent-. Some of the points omitted are : — 

1. Some of the children in the counlrj' attend school. 

2. The school is known ns " Long Hill School.” 

7. The boy named his sled ” Simoon.” (Then follow nine 
points regarding the alarm of the teacher.) 

31. The boy had not intended to escape school. 

.36. He did not know what would happen to him. 

.37. lie can bear a severe punishment, etc. 

' Bro\<n, n. A., Atcasiircmcnt of Ability to Itcnci, 1910. 

* Op. cit., pnRC 12. Incidentally the main point of tho Btory_, name- 
ly, that tlio hoy’s undo was a carTiage-livildei , (hence the eilicioncy of 
tlio sled) is omitted in the oflicini Key I 
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The J?roAvn lost is (‘oiidcniiicd Ity Gates* (on other grounds), 
.•t)tit tests of common \>sc and popular standing are Httlo heifer. 
The first paragraph of the Courtis test* (three and a half linos) 
'otates that there was a nice children’s party on the laum^ and 
a Maypole. Courtis asks — 

1. "Were the children going to have anything to eat? 

2. 'Were they going to play on the grass? 

3. ‘^V’e^c they going into the hotisc to dance? 

4. 'Wero the baskets to he full of flowers? 

5. "Was it Daddy who tied the ribbons to the pole? 

This is not a "reproduction” test: the reader can look 
back at the text; hence the test will not actually yield wrong 
scores, hut it will certainly tend to create in the child’s mind 
<a very wrong idea of what constitutes efficient reading. 

There is no evidence that Burt in his “ Golden Biver ” 
•tost penalised the child who remembered too much; had he 
intended to do so ho might have awarded zero for all inessen- 
-tial ideas. An adult reading through the passage set in this 
‘test gathers that: On his way out of the town Tom passed 
"the prison and saw his brother William at the window. He 
■shook his bottle of holy water at him, mocked at him, and 
went on his way. It was a nice misty morning, and the valley 
dooked beautiful (and the scene is well described by the writer). 

This scores 60 per cent. Wo have omitted to state 

(1) and (2) Two remarks made by Tom in taunting 

liam which are summarised in the words " mocked 
at.” 

(3) That William was nngiy at being taunted. 

(4) That Tom was feeling pleased with himself. 

.(5) That Tom was going to find the Golden Biver. (^® 
took it for granted. The point occurs very inci- 
dentally in this passage " It was a nice morning 
that might have made any one happy even if there 
were no Golden Biver to seek.”) 

'(6) Tom was carrying a basket. 

(7) The whole of the mountains could not be seen very 

clearly. 

(8) Pines were growing on the edge of the rocks. 

* Oatos, A. I., An Exporiinontnl and Statistical Stndyrf Reading 
jind Beading tests, Journal of Educational Psychology, SH/o, Sept. 
1921, page 311. 

* Stone, O., Silent and Oral Beading, 1922, poge 238. 
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But if tliese items are to be included, wby not also tbe fact 
ibat William Tvas visible because he was looking through the 
bars, that he shook the bars, that the tops of the mountains 
irere in sunlight?^ 

The ultimate test of what should be awarded marks and 
what should not, is what an average intelligent adult of liter- 
ary taste reading the passage for pleasure as a part of a con- 
tinuous narrative would remember. An adult would, we 
imagine, remember that Tom set out to find the Golden Biver 
and that on the way he taunted William (and possibly that 
there is a good description of early morning in the mountains). 
These are the essentials, — and they score 30 per cent. — pre- 
sumably a failure by ordinary examination standards. On 
the other hand it is possible for a child completely to miss 
the point of the passage and yet get half marks: — “ A boy 
called Tom (1) came out of the town (2) on a nice (3) morning 
(4) carrying a bottle (5) and a basket (6). He felt pleased with 
himself (7). In the distance were mountains (8) partly 
covered with mist (9) and pine trees growing on the 
crags.” (10). 

Any reading test is a test of a child’s ability to cope with 
a certain situation : if the child does not cope with the situa- 
tion his score must necessarily be zero. If he obtains an 
-excellent Bate score and 50 per cent, on Comprehension but 
misses the point of the story, he cannot be said to have been 
measured by the test. He may be able to read quite efdciently, 
but on this occasion he has failed to demonstrate the fact. 

We may therefore measure reading in one of two aspects : — * 
We may measure how difficult a story or passage the 
child is able to understand, or we may measure how long a 
time the child takes to grasp the point of a story of a certain 
-degree of diffic\Jty. We have already rejected the first test 
as not being a test of reading but of intelligence. The second 
remains — ^the measure of the time taken by the child to deal 
with a ” reading situation ” presented to him. If he does 
not deal with it, the time-measure is meaningless : if he does 
deal with it, we discover whether he can do so in a reasonable 
time. We turn to the imaginary problem of finding what 
there is in the newspaper that would be of interest to an indi- 


' It is to be rememberucl that, as the test was used by fiui-t, the child 
-was required to read the iiassage aloud, hence the child -n-ould hare no 
opportunity for selective skimming and the highly skilled render no 
opportunity of proving his superiority. 
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vidunl witli certnin stated tastes and activities, c.g., an 
India-inercliant (see page 142) : any one who can read and 
understand words can solve this problem, given n siiffioient 
time — ^time to read the newspaper through from end to end: 
but the person who can really be said to be able to deal effec- 
tively with an ordinarj* English newspaper will not take longer 
than, say, half an hoiir. 

Comprehension must therefore be “ held constant ” ; and 
this means that we imist require such a degree of comprehen- 
sion from all those tested as will qualify them to be considered 
as having fulfilled the conditions of the test. Higher com- 
prehension than this is not required and is therefore given no 
value. The score must be derived from the time taken to 
qualify in the particular problem, that is, the particular type- 
of Beading. 

Types of Reading. 

Three types of reading are enumerated by Courtis*: — 

1. Observational Beading {e.g., Hovel rending). 

2. Selective Scanning or “ Skimming ” Searching 

for a fact or reference.) 

3. Intensive study. 

We might elaborate this classification as follows: 

1. Observational Beading . (o) for plot or substance. 

(b) for literary appreciation. 

2. Scanning (or “ Skimm- (a) Semi-purposive — to see if 

. ing.”) there is anything important 

in the material. 

(6) Purposive — (i) to^ get a 
specific fact or specific facts 
from the Material. 

(ii) to get a general idea of 
the scheme or contents of the 
material. 

(iii) To pick out important 
• details from the material 

(having mastered the general 
scheme). 

3. Study . . . . (o) accompanied by memory 

effort, for Bote or for Bation- 
nl memorization, 


' Courtis, S. A., Journnl of Edncntiounl liesenrch, IV/4, Nov. 1921- 
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(b) involving analysis of word- 
meanings and of sentence 
structure, for understanding 
of a difficult passage, 

(c) accompanied by imagina- 
tion of implications and of 
possible misinterpretations 
(as in legal work). 

Viewing the above list, we should feel inclined to agree 
itbat, “ there are so many specialised reading abilities 
necessary to the proper performance of school duties and the 
satisfaction of the responsibilities and privileges of society 
that it seems almost impossible to test Reading os a single 
function at all. Probably it is impossible to test reading as 
a single function, but it may be possible to measure some verj' 
•common or very useful type of reading, or some factor common 
to several of the more important types. Is there any such 
factor or type in the above list? 

A Common Paotob. 

It is obvious that any measure of 3 (a). Study plus Memory 
«£Eort, 3 (6) Study plus Analysis, or 3 (c) Study plus Imagina- 
tion might be a valuable Application Test” or * ** Intelli- 
gence Test ”, but could not be considered to be a pure test of 
reading : further that 1 (h) Observational Reading for literary 
appreciation is not amenable to measurement owing to its 
subjective nature. Observational Reading for plot, 1 (a), and 
Purposive and Semi-purposive Scanning, 2 (a) (b), remain. 

Observational Reading means reading which is not done 
under any pressure of time or need. As soon as we introduce 
into 1 (a) ah element of time or hurry, it becomes 2 (bii) 
■” Purposive Scanning to get a general idea of the scheme or 
•contents.” Obviously nothing is lost by introducing the time 
factor, nor is any impurity introduced ; hence we may confine 
•our attention to the types of Group 2 only. The common 
factor of these is Scanning, or Skimming,® whether semi-pur- 
posive or purposive. 

It should be made clear at this point that by skimming 
we do not mean rushing through a book in a careless manner 

* Zirbes, Ii., Journal of Educational Psychology, XII/6, Sept. 1921, 
page 354. . . 

‘ “ Scanning ” is the American word, meaning Skimming : the word 

** Scanning ” possesses the advantage that it does not connote super- 
ficiality, whereas “ Skimming ” rother tends to do so. 
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SO as to obtain a faulty and imperfect grasp of its substance. 
"We have required that, Tvbatever be the reading situation 
used as a test, it must be dealt -with adequately in order that 
tlie test may yield a score of any kind. If a grasp of tbe sub- 
stance of tbe whole book is the reading situation used, then a 
faulty and imperfect grasp should yield no test-score. On 
the other hand we can conceive of rending situations which do- 
not require a grasp of the whole book, but ns in 2 (hi) the 
finding of a specific fact or facts, or as in 2 (bii) the obtaining^ 
of the general scheme of the book either for mental index or 
for subsequent supplementation from that book or from other 
sources. 

The Yaeue of Scannikg. 

We venture to maintain that the Purposive Scanning situa- 
tion is the most valuable and the most common of all reading- 
situations. It may be admitted that a measure of the response- 
to this situation will be no index of a pupil’s ability to appre- 
ciate poetry, nor of his power to memorize his port in a play, 
to thread his way through an abstruse argument, or to find a 
loop-hole in a bye-law; but in such situations the actual 
reading element is small ; even the worst qualified in the actual 
art of reading would not bo seriously handicapped by that 
deficiency if he were otherwise well equipped. On the other 
hand that quality which enables a man to tear the heart out 
of a book, the power of surveying materials rapidly and 
snatching from them just what is needed, is the essence and 
the severest test of reading ability, the most useful and most 
necessary type of rending response. As the pupil advances 
from grade to grade the amount of reading which he 
must do necessarily increases. It becomes increasingly 
important that he should be able to survey the materials 
rapidly, often in advance of more detailed study, for the pur- 
pose of determining the general trend of the discussion and" 

the points of emphasis It is doubtless at this point 

more than anywhere else that the experienced and trained adult 
surpasses the high school pupil and the elementary pupil in- 
reading efiSciency.”^ In the words of Hon’ble A. J. Balfour, 
(Lord Balfour), “ He has only half learned the art of reading 
who has not added to it the even more refined accomplishments 
of shipping and of skimming.”® 

» Smith, W. A., The Heading Process, 1922, pnge 195. See also Judd 
and Buswell, op. cit., page 152, as to tlio need of tcncliing a child hoTT 
to adjust his type of reading to a situation, and the danger of neglect 
or this precaution, 

Balfour, A. J., The Pleasures of Reading, 1888, page 42. 
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Tin: Ilr.Qt:iHr,MKNTS or a RrjiniSG tkst — Sommaiiy. 

In any incnsnrcment it is noccssnrj' to eliminate certain 
factors while nihor.s are intosnrccl. In the measurement of 
Silent Itendinp wp must eUminalc — 

1. Vornhulnri/ Difficult — ^l»prnusp a sppnrnlp men'iure of 

this is more useful and more efliniont. 

2. DifJicullji of Co«i/»rr7itn*ff»n— lipcausp this factor is 

Itirpely iinimprovahlp hy sphool-iinictire. 

tVe must hold constant — 

^1. Amount of Comprcitcusion — Given any material the 
amount of comprehension rerjitired will depend on 
the readiiip situation. If the rer|uireinents of the 
readinp situation are not made clear, the scores 
obtained cannot he homoponcmi>;. Further, since 
a readinp tect ic a measure of ability to cope with a 
readinp situation, any person vim falls below the 
roquiicnicnls of the Ic-sl in respect of compiehcnsion 
c-annot be considered cjualified to obtain a score of 
any kind. 

Tin: Ti.cMN-Kn’i: or Ei.imi nation-. 

A factor i* “ eliminated ’’ by preventinp it from inflnenc- 
inp tlie test scores; ideally (be best method of dealinp with 
such a factor is to make its hiflueiicc reio. rir., to exclude it 
from the test alfopctlier. .ns the influence of .speed of bnndwn’l- 
jiip on a (tump fntellipence Test may be eliminated by 
exeludinp Iiandvritinp allopellier. On the other hand we may 
eliiiiiiintc a factor by rnisinp the score obtained in it to the 
ni.nximum in all c.nscs. Thus we may eliminnie the influence 
of nritbmetical jirocessc-. in n test of arithmetic problems by 
makinp the fipurc-work <o simple (bat all obtain full marks 
in that respect. In the ]»jesciit instance we may eliminate 
Vocabulaty, by mabinp the vocabulary so simjile that it offers 
no obstacle to any suitable jicr-on tested, and hence exerts no 
discriiniiiatiiip influence. Similarly we itm.v eliminate Diffi- 
culty of Compiobensiou by makinp the substance so simple that 
.no one can find any difficulty in comprehendinp it. *' IToldinp 
Constant ” has the same ineaninp as "elimination ", ric., wo 
require from all a certain amount and what all achieve equally 
•does not influence the score. 

We are thus left with a test yieldinp a sinple score, and 
That score is derived from Time — the time required fo deal 
■efTcclively with a certain rending situation. 
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.Experiment in the method of recording Tdib.* 

f In consiriicting tliis test it was first necessary to devise a 
tecHnique for determining tlic iime-score, viz., to discover wliat 
would be the smallest unit of time which could be conveniently 
recorded, and what should be the exact technique for recording 
it. If the units were made too small it would not be possible 
to record the time-scores accurately, especially in the case of a 
large class; if it were made too large, the scoring would be 
coarse. A preliminary investigation was made ivith five 
students of average arithmetical ability; an assignment of 
sums was given and the boys were told to stand as soon as the 
work was finished. The timekeeper called out the times (using 
varying units on various occasions). The supervisor noted the 
times on the boys’ papers. It was found that five seconds was 
a convenient unit; later however it was found that a unit of 
six seconds would be superior, as the watch dial could then 
be repainted with ten instead of twelve divisions and the scores 
given in decimals. This method obviates inconvenient cal- 
culations in transposing the scores from Units into Minute^ 
It was discovered too late to be used, but has been embodied 
in the mechanical Time-Eecorder devised subsequently. 

In these preliminary experiments the time was called out : 
in actual tests it was found that the calling out of times was 
apt to disturb the class even if done very quietly, and fuller 
that where several boys stood up within the same unit of time, 
the supervisors tended to forget the number of the unit, 
was therefore found more convenient for the time-keeper o 
write up the scores on the black-board. Eobinson® descri es 
a system of cards which are turned over to indicate^ 
scores : this would be a useful device if it were automatic, bu 
since it is not, it has little or no advantage over writing up 
the scores on the black-board. An automatic Time-Recor- 
der has since been devised by the author and C. E. M. West. 
In Stone’s Test which in some respects resembles that described 
below, though independently devised, the boys •fiemselves 
record the times on their papers. It is our experience that 
boys in Bengal cannot be relied upon to do this even in practice- 
classes where there is little or no motive for inaccuracy: m 
a formal test such a procedure would be most untrustworthy. 

* The tests in this chapter were conducted in association^ wtth' 
Mr. Karim Ahmad Khan Iiodhi (Babu O. C. Ohakravarty also assistca}. 

’ Bohinson, B. "W., Jouriml of Educational Psychology, XIII/8, 
Nov. 1922. 

’ See Appendix to Ohapter 7. 
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The final procedure for time-scoring was tfiat the boy stood 
‘(or made a motion of standing) ns soon ns bo liad finished : 
the time-keeper who was watching the class continuously 
-wrote up the time on the board using five-second intervals; 
the supervisor recorded the time on the paper and collected it, 
■at the same time checking to see that the conditions of the 
test had been fulfilled. A simple system of inconspicuous 
signals was arranged between the time-keeper and the super- 
visors to deal with cases of doubt or confusion. 

Expehuients in the method or nEconniNG comprehension. 

In order to produce a certain type of reading it is necessary 
to inform the boy beforehand how luany questions and what 
type of questions are to be answered. The boy then knows 
precisely what type of reading is required : if he foils to 
respond with a suitable type the fault lies in his inability and 
not in the test. The simplest and least equivocal situation in 
this respect is one in which the pupil reads and finds the 
answers to questions. The problem to be investigated was the 
method to be used for indicating the answers. A preliminary 
test was constructed and applied to si.v bovs each from Glass X 
.(age IG), IX (15), VIII (14). VII (13). The first Directions 
were “ Read silently and as qvieJely as you can, and find the 
answers to the questions. Stand up immediately yon have 
finished. Pencils will then be given you, and the time talien 
by you tvill be marked on yottr paper." Tlie disadvantage of 
the test in this form was that it involves an element of memory. 
This produces an impure score, for two boys may obtain the 
same score, the one having found all the answers but remem- 
bering only half, the other having found only half the answers 
but remembering all he found. Further it is possible that in 
the rending of a foreign language " immediate ” memory pre- 
sents a special difilculty.^ 

In order to obviate the difficulties noted above, the idea of 
■underlining was considered. If the boy were required to 
underline in the text the answers to the questions, there would 
be n check to detect those cases where the right onswer was 
.found but was not reproduced through failure of memory or 
expression. There was doubt however whether underlining 
might not be open to the some objection ns writing, viz., it 
might result in the inclusion in the reading-time of .an undue 
proportion of time spent in pencil work. 

* See Oliapter 10 below, “ The Size of the Unit.” For Immediate 
Memory, see Glossary. 
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Expehiment in Undeelining. 


In order to clear up tliis point an experiment was made 
witli a set of six boys, using two stories of equal length and 
as nearly as possible of equal difficulty.^ In the one case the 
boys were required to underline the answers and write them 
afterwards; in the other they were required merely to write 
the answers after completing the reading. In both cases the 
writing time is excluded from the time-score. 

The results are shown below: — 


With Underlining. 


Without 


Underlining, 


(Ring in the Well) 

% ansunrs 
correct. 

(Rosy Cheeks) 

^ ansireis 
correct. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 


Minutes. 

Seconds. 


B. 1 . ,4 

35 

28-5 

G 

6 

25 

2 . .4 

35 

67-1 

5 

5 

83-3 

3 . .6 

25 

42-8 

6 

35 

60* 

4 . .4 

50 

71-3 

G 

6 

58*3 

5 . .4 

15 

100- 

2 

35 

66*3 

C . .4 

35 

100- 

5 

53 

83*3 

Mean Time . 4 

53 

GGO 

5 

23 

61*0 


Table 20.— The Effect of Underlining on the Bate of Beading. 


It will be seen that there is, in the case of Underlining a 
superiority in Speed and in Comprehension. It appeared 
possible that this might be due to the fact that the underlining 
test was given first. The experiment therefore was repeated 
with a second set of boys, the order of the tests being reversed. 


With Underlining. 

Without Underlining. 

Bing in the ircll. 

Rosy Cheeks. 

Minutes. Seconds. 

S. 1 . . .4 25 

2 . ' . .0 50 

3 ... 9 5 

4 ... 6 55 

5 ... 2 35 

C . . . 2 5 

Minutes. Seconds. 

7 40 

7 35 

8 30 

8 10 

4 10 

5 60 

Mean time . . 6 19 

6 69 

Mean percentage of correct ansTrors 78*6 

51*6 


Table 21. — The Effect of Underlining on the Bate of Beading. 

(Second Test). 


* “ King in tho Well ” and " Rosy Cheeks and her Sandal,” Star of 
India Readers, Book III, page 20 and page 74. 
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The inolhod of underlining yields results •wliicli slion' 
higlicr scores for rnic of reading and for comprehension. 

It seemed possibly however that the result might he due to- 
n difference in the difficulty of the two passages ; hence a third 
experiment was devised. Two sets of boj's were selected of 
equal ability as measured by the English marts of the previous 
annual examination, and also of equal ability in the teacher’s 
independent rating. Group I did Test A with underlining, 
and Test B without tmdcrlining : Group II did 'Test A without 
underlining and Test B with underlining. The without- 
underlining test was given first in both cases, 



TEW.!. 

OJtOCl* I. 

AVITII USD! RUKINO. 

Tr^r A. 

GjiorrJi. 

WniioiT Vxiiir.iiM.o, 

Student. 

Time. 

%rortcct 

htiiitcr^ 

Anniml 

Afulnttlnn 

MAtkfi. 

Time. 

%c<trtr^l 

an)«ren. 

AinIn.Mton 

llAtkf. 


MiniitiM. 

Seconds 



Minute*. Semnd^ 



1. 

G 

10 

01 0 

CG 

7 

& 

SIS 

37 

S. 

4 

£5 

73 0 

47 

0 

.10 

23 0 

40 

3. 

0 

G 


76 

11 

43 

41.B 

CG 

4. 

8 

10 

SCO 

4t 

in 

13 

f»GG 

41 

6. 

4 

S3 

813 

GO 

7 

55 

73 0 

30 

0. 

4 

ss 

1«0 

43 

10 

33 

IJO 

43 

Ucanttmo <• 

12 

CM 

43 

0 

31 

33 3 

41 


I’ctccnlnRoof correct un'lcrlltilnc, 83*1. 



Trnn. 

a 

^y 

ROUI' I. 

nilGUT UMin.LtXIKG. 


Tj w 11. 

uKovp n. 

Mith vff{»inLi:a><i. 


Stwlrnt. 


Tune. 

1 

unnyvtn. 

Time. 

An%w«n. 

1 



31t&u(C3. 

0 

Secoade. 

S3 

71.3 

Minutes. 

3 

6cet>t|i]s. 

3 

100 

2 



4 

30 

71.3 

C 

ID 

42*8 

3 « 



8 

13 

IS-B 

4 

45 

H-S 




0 

on 

SO'O 

» 

33 


C • 



0 

40 

100 

> C 

10 

1 71.3 

0 . 

StCAQ 



0 

13 


C 

SO 

CCO 


— 

7 

SI 

1 CO-0 

4 

Cl 

32.3 


rfrwiitasf ol eoircrt nrdfrllnlnp 7 f 9 


Tiiii.r. 22.— The Effect of Underlining on the Hate of Reading.. 
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Thu. ni ii-piinU l{nt^ r»f mulin;.', t)j»' frmiHfl of— 

<}ro«j» J, T<’"t A with iiiKli'rlinin^r *trf hetltr fhnn \hc 
tfsttlti of (houji I, IV'f If without un»l'»rliiiiinjr. 

tJmup I, IVvl A with tnith«tlifiitij.', thnn firouj) II, Tf«l A 
withoiii un«IrrHi>iii('. 

ttroiip II, Tp'I H with iimltrlinini'. ihnn nroiij* II, T*-*! 
A Ithotii tinthirlinin^'. 

<i'ri>uj» If, IV^t ll »^ith iinih-rliriin^r, than tiroup J, Trisl JI 
without iiiuii-rltfili)^*. 

A*, rrp.irdo ('oinjiii-h«'ii»ion, tin- result* of— - 

tifiittp I, 'IVit A with tuuh-rlitanp nrr thnn the 

ri-'.iilt*. t»f (ftoiip I T*-'t 11 without tintWlininp. 

turtup f, Ti'“t A with tiiulprliiilnp than Iftoup If, Te't A 
xn'thout uiiilorliiitni;. 

tJroiip II. 'IVit It with MtuhTlintiio than (Imiip 11. 

A without unih’rtiuliip. 

(ttoup II, Tf*!! If with nnih'rliulnp than tiroup I. Tr-Llf 
without unth'rllninp, 

<*«iuipTi>!i»*n«l«n in th<' «.»*'• «*f th** '* M’ith iititlerHninp 
tiHtk !«. hrro ••xprw«>'*<l in lornt-^ of tlo* p'’rc'*'ntn)ji’ of fpic'tlons 
tiii'-wcti'il forfcctly tiftor ttiuiplrtion of tin* !r»*!ullnp ontl^untler* 
iililiip: thK howovor i*. iu*t iilfuiir.tl oh a tni*a‘-titi* with the 


per«'<'iittipt« «>f lornn l umh’rllninp-. 


Stiiil'nl. 


tJUOfP I. 
Tr'T .\. 


I Jinmt; 

( rufwt. 


onoiT II. 

Tt-r ». 


%wUr- 

OiiIrj: , rontet. 
forrr''l- ! 



'^Without imili'rlinlitf, imt* 
rrntnpc of wrlltrn 
#n<«Tr» cortert, 

Trit B. 


Without 
underlining, 
p'rccntftpc 
,if written 
nn'wers cor- 
iret Test A. 


Tahlc 23. — IVritten answers ontl Underlining as indications 
of Heading Comprclicnsion. 
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Underlining, tlierefore, appears to produce an increase in- 
the rate of reading, but a decrease in the percentage of ques- 
tions ans-wered correctly after the completion of the reading. 
On the other hand the percentage of correct underlinings is 
greater than the percentage of correct "written answers, both in 
the case where underlining is used and where it is not used. 
The first phenomenon, gain in respect of rate of reading, may- 
be attributed to the effect of underlining in encouraging effec- 
tiwe skimming; the hoy required to underline looks for the- 
words to he underlined and passes rapidly over those not re- 
quired, whereas in reading "without "underlining, he perhaps- 
tends to read all the words and then search his mind for the 
idea required. This was very e"vident in an experiment made 
two years later. It was found that the pupils in one of the- 
junior experimental classes could not read effectively in Ben- 
gali and were being retarded in English by this deficiency. 
Their defect was that they read the passage aloud and persis- 
tently neglected to look at the questions while reading.. 
Moreover they stood up to indicate that they had finished (ytz,, 
found all the answers) and then wrote all the answers wrong- 
er even wrote nothing. Underlining was introduced in order 
to produce that searching attitude which is the essence of 
effective reading, and the remedy was almost instantaneous. 
It is interesting also to note that in classes where boys are- 
being trained in high-speed reading -with “ Before Questions,” 
underlining not being called for, "there is yet always a strong- 
tendency towards underlining: the boys make gestures of 
underlining with their fingers or with a pencil. This tendency 
is particularly marked in those boys who are more advanced. 

In regard to the second point, namely the loss in respect 
of questions answered afterwards where underlining has beeni 
used, it may be supposed that the act of underlining tends, 
in a small degree to take the place of an effort of memory when 
the correct answer is found. The discovered answer must bo. 
noted in some way : it may be noted by an effort of memory,, 
by underlining, or by making a written record. Germane*' 
finds that note-taking acts adversely on memory of a passage- 
read, that two readings without note-taking produce greater 
retention than one reading -with note-taking. Thus the note- 
or underlining seems to take the place of a memory-effort. In. 
neither case is it to be argued that note-taking and under- 
linings are ineffective, since the memorj' studied by Germane- 

* C' Jon/A'sJ ttf _ 

pages 122-123. 
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is imiuediate memory, and all points remembered are marked 
as of equal value. The student by underlining or note-taking 
•endeavours to ensure remote memory of those points ■which 
are of importance. The note or underline renders permanent 
the selection made in the first reading, and delays the memory- 
effort to a later date so that a memory impression of less depth 
and duration may be required. 

As regards the immediate purpose, namely the construction 
of as “ pure ” a test as possible of reading ability, the above 
experiment indicated that the purity of the reading score would 
not be falsified by the inclusion of underlining,^ and that 
•underlining might possess the special advantage of tending to 
purify the type of reading, by encouraging a searching, 
instead of an Observational, attitude. 

Seep-Cobiiection. 

It has been argued above that, in order that a Beading 
Test may have any meaning, it is necessary to insist that all 
must reach an effective standard of tomprehension in order to 
•qualify for a score at all. 

There are two possible methods of fixing such a standard. 

1. "We may make a list of the absolutely essential ideas 
-only, and require 100 per cent, correct, or — 

2. We may make a list of all the main ideas and require 
such a percentage of correct answers as "will ens'UTe a general 
comprehension of the theme. 

In any cent per cent, requirement there is the difficulty 
that an actually efficient reader may, by a slip or omission 
which, taken alone, is not e'vidence of inefficient reading,^ he 
disqualified, and the results ■will thus be falsified by the rejec- 
tion of a number of cases which should not properly be rejec- 
■ted : moreover if the class be warned that cent, per cent, 
•correctness is required, an excessively cautious attitude is pro- 
duced which falsifies the time-scores. 

As a possible solution of these difficulties the scheme was 
•considered of handing back the papers after correction and 
adding on the time taken to rectify errors and omissions. This 
procedure would be justifiable only if the work on the second 
occasion were of the same na'ture as on the first. It appeared 
likely that the nature of the work might not be the same, in 

^ In girls’ schools it is necessary to collect nil rulers and Indio-rubbers 
before commencing a test, ns gills tend to waste time in neat ruling. 
This does not occur in boys’ schools. 
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as much as a fresh adjustment of attention is necessary, and, 
further, the previous error might tend to constitute an obstacle 
to correct response. A small scale experiment was made,_ and 
the results, shown below in Table 24 confirmed these objections. 


OBOVP AHD 
TEST. 


PlBST^TEHTT. 

Becokd ATTEUFT. 

BOT. 

■ 

line. • 

H^eoTteci 

hnswen. 

Time. 

%oorTect 

ftttavcn. 


■ 

UInntes. 

Sccondi. 


Silnutcfl. 

BcconOa. 



B 

6 

10 


4 

10 

100 



4 

26 


5 

35 

83-3 

*Gioiipl. ] 


0 

BO 


7 

20 

CC-G 


■■ 

8 

10 


10 

IS 

68-3 

■HI 

B 

4 

65 

33-3 

11 

15 

01-0 

■1 

M 

4 

25 

16-0 

10 

65 

60-0 

Ueftn « 

B 

1 ^ 

10 

1 54>1 

8 

16 I 

750 



a 

SB 1 

71-3 



71-3 



4 

so 

71-3 



71-3 

•Group 1. 1 


8 

16 

&8>5 1 



48-8 

TMtB. j 


0 

0 

BOD 

B 


85-7 



0 

iO 

100 

B 


100 


H 

C 

15 

71*3 

H 

50 

85-7 

Jtlean ■ 


HD! 

24 

000 

E 

30 

77-1 

c 




lOD 

,, 


100 





42-B 

G 

0 

71-3 

GtonpII. \ 


4 

46 

14*2 

7 

15 

S8-5 

Test A. 1 


5 

35 

SB 5 

G 

53 

100 



5 

10 

71-3 

3 

60 

85-7 



6 

30 

60-9 

1 Al>sent. 

•• 

Aiean 


5 

0 

62-8 


66 

77-1 



7 

60 


■ 

60 

100 



9 

80 


0 

55 

41-0 

Group n« 


11 

46 

41-0 

16 

50 

75-0 

3cstB. 


10 

15 

OC-G 

0 

SO 

73-0 



7 

66 

75-0 

5 

45 

01*0 



10 

65 

«l-0 


Alnent. 

•• 

neon 

• 

0 

42 

65-6 

8 

32 

70-G 


•Table 24.— Self-correction as a method of equalising Com- 
prehension. 
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It will be seen that in several cases the time of correction 
actually exceeded the time of the first attempt, and that cent 
per cent, acciu’acy was not always reached. The results are 
obviously unsatisfactorj'. 

The alternative remained of making a list of all the main' 
ideas of the story and requiring such a percentage of correct 
answers as would be likely to ensure a general comprehension 
of the theme. This percentage must necessarily be fixed arbi- 
trarily, and will vary somewhat with the nature of the material. 
With the very simple material which was finally selected the 
requirement of 75 per cent, correct answers was considered to- 
be fully adequate. 


The. G. JB. Test, 

Name- 

Class- 


Do not turn over till the order is given. 

Silent Reading Test — ^Part T. 


This is a tost to see how quickly and accurately you can read 
silently. In this story underline the words ■which give the answer to 
the question, and put the number of the question in the margin. Do- 
not underline more words than you need, for that would count as a 
mistake. Work as fast as you can and stand up as soon ns you have- 
Rnished. 


BxampiiE. 

(Questions.) 

1. Why was the crow wandering hither and thither P 

2. Where did he find the jugp 

3. Why did he not drink the water at once P 

4. How did he bring the water to the top of the jugP 


Storu — The Clever Crow. 

J One very hot day a crow got very thirsty. He wanted -to find 
water. He flew here and there, hither and -thither, to and fro to find 
water. But he could not see any water anywhere until at last he saw 
3 a jug. The jug was in a garden . There was water at the bottom 
of the jug. He wanted -to drink it at once but he could not beoause- 
he could not reach it. The water was so low in the jug that he could.^ 
not reach it. So he thou^it for little, then he picked up a stone and* 
dropped it into the jug. He picked up another stone and dropped it 
j'tlo the jug.^ In this way he brou^it the water up -to the top of the 
jug by dropping stones in the jug. So the crow drank. 
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Questions. 

1. What did Chandra Bai look like? 

2. What did Katna Bai look like? 

3. Why did the Bear want to come into the cottage ? 

etc. 

12. What did he take np from among the reeds ? 

chandha bai and batna bai. 

(Tavo Woodland Sisters.) 

Not far from ft lonely wood stood a little cottage. In tliis cottage 
two little girls lived with their mother. All three were very happy. 

The elder girl was very pretty. She looked like n white rose. Eo 
she was named Chandra Bai. Her sister looked like a crimson rose. 
And she was called Batna Bai. The mother was only “ Mother ” ; no 
one knew her by any other name. 

One evening, the wind was blowing hard. It was very eold, etc. 


The Test. 

The story of " Chandra Bai and Batna Bai ” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) was selected as being simple in vocabulary, 
Indian in ideas, and of the proper length. A sequel was 
Added to the story. The original stoiy was used as the mater- 
ial for Parts I and II of the test, the sequel formed Part III 
for After-Practice Measurements. Parts II and III are of 
exactly equal length. Part I is 24 words (or about 3 per cent.) 
shorter. 

The test in its first form was printed and tried on about a 
hundred cases. It was then revised and reprinted. The 
directions were then further revised. 

Wo have found it necessary in all test work with Bengalis 
to devote very great care and attention to the framing of the 
Directions. We are unable to offer any explanation of the 
fact, but we have found that Bengali boys and students appear 
to experience exceptionally great difficulty in following the 
•directions of tests of all lands, even when these directions are 
written in their own language. In all the tests which we have 
adapted from American or English originals for use with Ben- 
gali boys, we have been constrained to improve the directions, 
— ^in the Courtis Arithmetic Test by lengthening them, in the 
Monroe Eansas test by adding an extra example, in the 
'Thorndike Intelligence Examination by using a staff of super- 
visors for the “ Turn-over.”* In an educational measure- 


Sce Glossary. 


o2 
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ment tliis point is of special importance, since if all are not 
made to understand the directions fully, these have an effect 
upon the marks hy introducing a factor of General Intelligence 
into the scores. Por this reason the present test has been made 
to consist of (1) Direotion.s, (2) A short Practice Exercise, (3) 
Part I of the Test, (used, u-itlioul the knowledge of the class, 
as a practice exercise), (4) Part II of the Test. The Part I’s 
are corrected as they arc handed in; errors arc pointed out to 
the children, who then put them right. Part II is not given out 
till all the children have got Part I right. Part I is applied 
and marked exactly as if it were a real test, but actually no 
use is made of the scores. The Directions therefore have no 
influence whatever on the reading scores, since the explanation, 
followed bj' a short rehearsal followed by a full rehearsal 
disguised as a test ensures that every child has understood pre- 
cisely what he has to do before he embarks upon Part II of 
. the test, from which the actual scores arc derived. 


Advantages of the Test. 

The special advantages of this test as compared with other 
tests of reading ability ore: — 

1. The Elimination of writing. — ^Apart from such faulty 

tests as the Kansas which include writing-time- 
in the reading-time, there is always the disad- 
vantage in writing that it is necessarily a measure 
of power of expression. The Completion Eorm 
does not evade this difficulty, for it rather intro- 
duces an added “ impurity ” vis., Eeasoning. 

2. The test holds constant more "factors than other existing 

tests. — There is, above all, no “ Intelligence ” fac- 
tor, since the test is preceded by a practice exercise,, 
a complete rehearsal, correction, and setting right. 
It involves no puzzles or catches, and the children 
are not only informed of this, but are also shown" 
that it is so by the Part I rehearsal. It demands 
almost no reasoning, and no previous knowledge, 
x't is not a test of vocabulary save for beginners - 
whose reading ability it does not pretend to be able 
to measure and for whom it would yield no score. 

3. It contains no element of chance (such as exists in the- 

Kansas test where one may give a correct answer- 
withoiit reading the text). 
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4. Cheating is impossible (whereas in those tests in which 

the child is relied on to record his own rate score 
it may very easily occur). Copying is almost 
impossible because of the very high speed of the 
test. 

5. It is very easy to mark; as contrasted with the Brown- 

Test where a single paper may take five or ten 
minutes, or the Kansas type which takes about a 
minute per paper, this test can, by anyone who is- 
used to it, be checked in a single glance. In fact 
with a class of 40 to 60 all the Fart I papers are 
corrected by the Director of the test while the last 
few children are finishing. 

6. It has no upper limit. The Kansas test fails to mea- 

sure any child who completes the work in less than 
five minutes, and the higher grade versions of the 
Kansas type contain a large element of “ Intelli- 
gence test.” The present test has no limit since- 
no one can reach Zero time. On the other hand) 
it gives no fictitious bottom scores to persons who 
cannot really read at all, 

7. Lastly this test has a high stimulus value, — In any 

test the result is fictitious if the persons tested are- 
not induced to put forward their very best efiorts. 
This may be especially the case with Bengali boys 
who are perhaps rather less responsive, rather less 
easy to get thoroughly roused, than others. The- 
present test never fails to raise even the heaviest 
class to a state of excitement. There is a keen 
competition to better the previous score, besides 
the excitement of seeing the actual order and result 
immediately. The children enjoy the test; the 
scores therefore represent their maximum effort — 
as is evidenced by the high correlation between 
Part II and Part HI. 

The disadvantage of the Test is the to-and-fro movement 
of the eyes between the questions and the test. This might 
be overcome by having one question only involving many 
answers, c.g., a Detective Story with the task of underlining 
all the Clues. It is doubtful whether a test of this kind could 
be made simple enough for use in a foreign language as in the- 
present problem. It would be difficult also entirely to elimi- 
nate Intelligence and Keasoning. An attempt on these lines 
might, however, be made in reference to the mother-tongue. 
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Procedure. 

To test a large class it is necessary to liave one Director, 
one Supervisor for eacli 25 children, and one Time-keeper 
(or TimiBg-macliine). , 

Arrangement : — ^Tlie children must he fairly liberally 
spaced as the paper opens rather widely. There must he gang- 
ways so that every child can he rapidly reached without dis- 
turbing any other child in so doing. The various supervisors 
are allotted definite portions of the class-room. The black- 
board must be visible to all supervisors. 

The procedure is reported below in the actual words used 
with English-speaking children. In testing Bengali chil- 
•dren the same form was used translated into Bengali. 

“ Has any one got a piece of India rubber or a rulerP” 
(Those children who have, thereupon produce them). “You 
won’t want them ” (The supervisors take away all rubbers 
and rulers. This is to prevent loss of time in ruling or rubbing 
out). 

“ Has everj* one got a pencil?” (Defects are supplied from 
the stock). “ If your pencil breaks, hold up your hand and 
I will give you another.” 

” How don’t touch these papers. Don't open them. Just 
let them. lie on the desk.” (Part I is distributed by the 
supervisors. The director stands and watches to prevent any 
boy opening his paper.) 

“ How write your name and class here; and then put your 
pencil down.” 

“How look at the directions, here — ” (pointing to the 
English. The director reads the English: the words “how 
quickly ” are said twice and with emphasis to drive home the 
idea of speed). 

“ How read the Bengali for yourselves.” (Pause : the 
director times this pause by silently reading over the directions 
■once, word for word, slowly). 

“ How here is an example. Here are the questions and 
bere is the story. How look at the first questions, “ Why was 
the crow wandering hither and thither?” How look at the 

story to find the answer;” (reads) “ One day a crow 

Dut he could not.” Why was the crow wandering hither and 
•thither?” (Class supplies the answer). “ It is underlined. 
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Underline ii; again and put anotheT 1 in the margin to show- 
that you understand.” (Vigorously underlines and puts 1 
on his own paper. Class imitates. Then the same procedure 
is followed with Question 2). 

” Now Question 3 “ Why did he not drink the water at 
onceP” and Question 4 "How did he bring the water to the 
top of the jug? ” Find the answers to these yourselves, under- 
line them, and put 3 and 4 in the margin. Stand up as soon 
as you have finished, to show that you understand about stand- 
ing up. There is no need to turn over. The answers are 
here ” (pointing to bottom of page 1). 

When a boy stands, the supervisor, if the answers are right, 
says “All right; sit down; ” if the answers are wrong, the 
supervisor assists him. At this point the following faults are 
checked: — excessive and too careful underlining, omission of 

numbers, bracketed numbers. 

« 

Director : " Now listen. You see the questions come 1, 2, 
3, 4, and the answers are in the same order, 1, 2, 3, 4. There 
are twelve questions inside 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and the answers come in the same order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12. They are very easy: there is no catch; so 
you ought to be able to get them all right. Tour score is 
the time: the shorter the time the better the score, as in a 
race. So work quickly, and stand up immediately you have 
finished.” 

“ Now ready: — Remember to stand up immediately you 

have finished. Ready Ready Begin” (on 

the word “ Begin ” the director opens his own paper noisily). 

Supervision of the Beginning of Part 7. 

The supervisors first see that the papers are opened fully 
and are not turned back ; they then look for children writing 
the answers instead of underlining, for excessively careful 
underlining or too carefully written numbers, excessive under- 
lining, brackets round numbers, Roman figures, numbers not 
in the margin. As the marks for this test do not actually 
count for the final score, a brief interruption of the child does 
not matter, though as little help as possible should be given. 
The corrections for the above faults are stereotyped three-or- 
four-word orders, e.g., “ Don’t write : underline ” (and cancel 
the writing) “ Don’t bracket ; it wastes time,” “Ordinary 
figures.” 
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Su 2 )crvis{on at the End of Part 1, 

"Wlicn n boy htnnd.x, Ibe Time-keeper ■writes up the time, 
or points to it is already written: the supervisor wites the 
time on the paper and collects it. 

I?ftper6 arc not necepted unless the last answer is done ond 
-j-'V of the unsweis in all are correct. This can be seen at a 
glanro by the suporvisor.s. The papers arc checked again by 
the director of the test, and fault}’ papers are handed back 
l»y hia>, ■»vhile the remaining pupils arc finishing. The very 
slow pupils (after the e.vpir}* of 100 time units) are helped 
the supervisors. 

The Start of Part II. 

Director: — “ Some of you did not understand that time. 
So I won't count that; I will give you another chance. Now 
this is the real thing. Don’t touch tho papers; let them lie 

on the desk Now write your name and class ond 

then put your pencil down ..... Now one thing before 
we .start — 'I’he aiKswcrs come in the same order ns the quc.slions. 
They arc vety easy. So you ought to be able to get them all 
right, 'riicrc is but one catch — what was the number of the 
last answer in Part I? ..... ” (Class answers "Twelve”) 
" What will be the number of tho first answer in Part TIP” 
(Class answers " Thirteen ”). " Tes Thirteen, so do not go 
and put "One.” Thirteen is the finst number. Tour score 
is the time, the shorter the time, the better the score, ns in a 
race. So ivork quickly and stand up immediately you have 
finished. Tiy to do better than last time. Now, Beady, 
Bendy .... Begin ! ” 

No help is given during the progress of this port of the 
lest, except to correct any child who writes 1 instead of 13. 

The Conduct of Part III. 

Part III has not been standardised for Indian boys. Its 
con elation with Part II was established by applying it to 
Anglo-Indian girls. It is used ns an After Test for Practice 
classes. It might also be used for obtaining a Mean Score 
(Mean of Part II and Part III, "which would be a more reliable 
'figure than the score of Part II or Part III separately). 

In applying it as an After-test it is always preceded by 
Part I or Part ll as a reminder. In using it for a mean 
■score, it immediately follows Part 11 and is introduced by the 
words *‘1Vo will give you just one more chance to see if you 
heat your previous score.** 
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The Marking of the Test. 

The score of each child is the time taken hj him in 
xmits of five seconds. This, hy a simple computation^ 
twMi yields reading rate in terms of 'words per 

2foffl>crof timeanitB ° * 

minute. Decimal time-scoring, in units of six seconds nrould 
be convenient at this point as well as in the class-timing when 
there is no machine.* 

Rejectiom. 

It will he recollected that 75 per cent, of correct answers, 
was fixed as the standard of Effective Eeading, and that test 
papers which showed a lower standard of accuracy were to be 
rejected. The effect of this principle is shown below: — 


rcrcentoeo 
of atu^^rra 
correct. 

100 

02 

83 

7fi 

67 

58 

Below’ 58. 

BrloTT 75. 
Bejec- 
tlons 

Total 
case » 

Intcriiicdlfttc — 

2xi<l scor . 

50 0 

17 4 


S 0 

08 

08 

1-0 

3S 

870 

Ist year. . 

71 4 

20*1 

Ira 

18 

04 

02 

0*2 

07 

548> 

Class X • « 

.« IX . 

67<S 

20 0 


SO 

1*6 

1 5 

23 

5 4 

368 

St 5 

20 S 

Ira 

0 s 

2-8 

1-7 

SI 

05 

856 

VllI 

40 8 

21-8 

H 

m 

0*6 

4-5 

74 

18 6 

3TT 


Table 25. — Percentage of boys who obtained various percen- 
tages of correct answers in the C. B. II (Chandra Bai, 
Part II) English Beading Test, Bengali boys. 


Table 26 is to bo road ns follows: — Of Intermodiate Second Tear 
pupils tested (total cases tested, S79) 59'G per cent, obtained 100 per 
cent, correct answers; 17'4 per cent, obtained, 92 per cent, correct 
answers, eto. 


— 

% Bejeoted. 

Total number of caBos*. 

M.A. . 




8'3 

30 

• • 




1-6 

GG 

Inter., 2nd . 




3-2 

370 

iBt . 




0-7 

648 

Class X , 




6'4 

388 





9.5 

350 

vra . 




18-G 

377 


Table 26. — ^Percentage of Bejections in C. B. II (Chandra Bai, 
Part II) English Bending Test, Bengali boys and students 
at various stages. (Eor explanation of table see over . — ) 


’ There are 813 words in the story. 
’ Bee Appendix 1 to Chapter 7. 
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(The inblo is to ho rend ns follows: — 3G students in the M.A. class 
of the University \voro tested, nnd tlio test papers of 8'3 per cent, of 
these lind to bo rejected, because they did not contain the ncccssory 
number of correct answers to comply svith the conditions of the test.) 

It svill be seen tlinl the Chnndrn Uni tost svorlcs efficiently 
in nntl above tbe irnlriculntion Class (Class X) : in Class VIII 
the rejections arc heavy. 


In the case of Anglo-Indian girls the rejections ore very 
(cw; but for children under the age of 9 or 10 the test takes 
rather n long time. 


(III yonr> 

nnd dri imni-}. 

PejiTlr-d. 

I'ntnl niiinbiT of raMr*. 

7*l> — S's'* 


I2-.'j 

S 

S'li— 10-.‘) 


nil. 

SI 

KHi — 1 T."! . 


M) 

Of) 

ll-n— 12-.'i 

• • • 

2-7 

110 

12 0— 13-r. 


3-0 

105 

13-fi— n-.-i 

• • • 

21 

142 

H'O — nnd nicr—. 


«'/. 




Totai 

0.70 


Table 27. — ^Percentage of Kejeotions in C.B. II (Chandra Bai, 
Part II) English .Beading Test, Anglo-Indian girls, at 
various ages. 

The results of the test applied to Bengali boys are shown 
below : — 


ClnsB. 

3T<.di.nn 
Score in 
tiinc-nnits. 

Onm-rted 
into ivords 
tend ]ic( 
minute. 

St.mdnrd 

deviation. 

Xumber of 

caFcs. 

■M.A. 

52-3 

1SC-.7 

18-0 

33 

HA.* > • 

07'4 

144-8 

18-0 

Gj 

jCntcrmcdintc — . 

2nd yenr 

1st 'iTcnr . 

78-3 

124-0 

23-.-. 

307 

84-1 

110-0 

20-1 

S44 

sjtass X . . . 

107-0 

00-4 

42-1 

367 

. „ IX . 

121-3 

80-4 

39-0 

3*52 

t:„ .VIII . . . 

130-8 

71-3 

4S-7 

307 


• 


Totai. 

2,003 


‘’Table 26, — ^The Besults of 0. B. II (Chandra Bai, Part II) 
English Beading Test applied to Bengali hoys and 
students at Dacca. 
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It is not possible to obtain age-norms of Bengali boys be- 
cause tbe true ages cannot be discoTered. Owing to the age 
limitations of tbe Calcutta Matriculation and of entrance into 
Government service, and to tbe custom of recording age by 
means of a Iboroscope, falsification of age — or carelessness in 
tbe matter — is very common; and tbe true ages, even where 
known, are not revealed, save orally and after much 
persuasion.^ 

Tbe Higb English schools of Dacca vary widely in respect 
of actual efSciency, and in respect of tbe social status of tbe 
boys attending them. Dividing tbe schools into three groups 
A, B and C according to their local reputation, we obtain the 
following results : — 


— 

A Schools. 

B Schools. 

0 Schools. 

Median Time Units 

84-7 

111-3 

126-6 1 

Words per Alinuto read 

llS-2 

87-7 

77-7 Icisss X. 

in the C* B. teat. 



( 

Number oi cases , 

120 

103 

1 

114 J 

Median Time Units 

97-6 

1 

13G-0 

136-1 T 

Wolds per Minute read 

1000 

71-7 

71-7 IciasB IX. 

Kuxnbor of cases . • 

lie 

118 

91 J 

Median Time Units 

114-1 

160-8 


Words per Minute read 

86-5 

64-7 


Number of cases . 

1 

123 

106 

HQHIliiillil 


Tawt.v. 29. — ^Tbe Efieot of Quality of School on Speed of 
English Beading. 


The tests of Indian boys in Dacca included all Biigh 
English school and Intermediate College students in Dacca^. 
Owing to the difdculties of University routine it was not pos- 
sible to obtain more than a small group of B.A. and M.A. 
class students. 

^ For examples, see Tables 90 and 9X. 

* Except PraotiBiiig School Classes Vlll and IX to which the rejected 
term ot the test had Deen applied. 
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In onVr oMain roiii|ii»rntIv/* !.inn(lrtr(1.<) trow clulJren 
•vvlntso mot hor-tonf'ni' 1*5 KnpH'-U n wn‘i ntmlo of OOn Anplo- 
Tiiflian pirls in Cnlruttn. A S"«'lf»cttnn of typirnl !;choo1s 
niOfU' l)y till* IiisiHTlor of European School'! ao n*i io inclmlo 
npiiroxinuitcly proporlioiuitp mimliors of pupil*? of good, 
niodium ami inh'rior ».fliool<! • prnclirnlly nil the scliools in 
central Calcutta were le'<fecl, and .■.onie on the oul.^kirt*?. 

The re*-ults are Miown lielow:— « 


Are. 


Me, linn 
r-ore la 
lirtu-.iinlli'. 

1 

MeiJiJiiiTinji'l 
r<in,‘,'tt*''H'! 1 Stntulnt,! 
w<ir,ln n'a'S Tlinlnll'in. 
jw-t mlnulr. j 

i 

i 

JCiimlvr <1 

ci'A*. 
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r.3i* 

1 

1 

j 

7 


• 

l)6.r. 

{too 

1 'tt*» A 

23 

a o-io f. . 

« 

I0H» 


j ^5*6 

58 


« 

P<?0 

not' 

1 4M 

0? 

ii'C— i2 r. . 

« 

631 

117.4 

[ s«.r. 

142 

i2 0-13S . 

• 

74-2 

I3i.r> 

4S0 

ICO 

n o— ii-r. , 

• 

Gt-0 

152.4 

32-4 

139 

l-l-B— I.'i-S . 

• 

53-1 

1827 

2 . 7 .C 

139 

15 0— ir.ii , 

« 

r.1.7 

168-7 

24-5 

S4 

lO d— 17-0 . 

• 

51-0 

101.3 

0,|,« 

35 

•17.0—18..*; . 

• 

•n-7 

2344) 

0-5 

IS 

38.0— 10-r. .» 


42-7 

1 

228.3 

2M 


• 




TOTAt. . 

912 


Taht.t; aO.— The HesuHs of C,1J. IT Knplish Heading Test 
applied fo Anglo-Indian girls, Calcutta. 

Ifr. Knriin Ahmed Khan Ijodhi applied the C.B. II test to 
1602 ensos in the Knglisk School system of His Hoyol Highness 
the Nizam’s Dominion. 
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His results are shown helow : — 


Class. 

Actual ago. 

Median Scoie in 
iime-nnita 

Knmber oi cases. 

in . . . 


16-1 

123-7 

635 

IV . . . 


16-11 

gg-9 

266 

V . . . 


16-10 

76-0 

261 

VI . . . 


18-4 

72-4 

288 

1st year 


•• 

62-7 

72 

2ad year . 

• 


46-3 

52 

iB.A. . 

• 

- 

46-1 

sg 




Totai. 

1.602 


‘Tadlc 31. — The Besults of G.B. II English Beading Test 
applied to males in the English school system in His Boyal 
Highness the Hizam’s Dominion. 


We may compare these results and those obtained in the 
.case of Anglo-Indian girls with the scores of Bengali Boys. 



Maims. 

ANono-lKMAn 

Gibls. 

HmEBAsan imms. 

, dasB. 

Median 
score in 

Age. 

Aiedian 
score in 
timo-nnitaB 

Class. 

Median 
score in 
tbno-nnita. 




ig 

42-7 

B.A.. 

46-1 






2nd year . 

40-3 

ALA. 

. 

52-3 

18 

51-7 

lat Year . 

62-7 

B.A. 

. 

67-4 

14 

640 

.e 

.« 

Intermediate — 
2nd Year . 


78-3 

13 

74-2 

VI . 

V . 

72-4 

76-0 

let year 

. 

84-1 

12 

83-1 


• • 

^llassX . 

. 

107-8 

10 

101-0 

IV . 

00-0 

II IX m • 

. 

121'3 

D 

• > 

in . 

123-7 

« vni 

- 

136-8 

H 

" 


-• 


’ir.iBr,E 33. — Anglo-Indian girls, Bengali males and Hyderabad 
males compared in respect of C. B. II English Beading 
Test. 
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This may be converted into a table of age eqnivalancies, 
remembering that the Sengali ages are the nominal ages of 
tbe classes, derived from the fact that a child aged less than 16 
years was at that time not eligible to sit for the Matricidation 
Examination. The ages of Anglo-Indian girls and Hyderabad 
students are actuals. 


Bengali age (Class nominal age). 

Hyderabad age(actual) 

Anglo-Indian girls age 
(actual) 

21 

19-4 

16 

19 

• . • • 

14 

18 

10-10 

13 

17 

• • • • 

■12 

16 

16-11 

10 

16 

15-1 

■ • • • 

14 

* • • • 

■ ■ . » 


Table 33. — ^Approximate Age equivalencies, — ^Bengali males, 
Hyderabad males and Anglo-Indian girls — ^in respect of 
C.B. II English Reading Test — (cases 4,619). 


The Results of C.B. III. 


C.B. Ill test was applied to Anglo-Indian girls in order to 
determine the reliability of this type of test. Pearson r^ is 
0'85; P. E. *0081; cases 538. 


Ago. 

Median 
score in 
time-units. 

Converted to 
words read 
per minute. 

Standard 

Deviation. 

Kumber of 
cases. 

9-6—10-6 , 

63-6 

163-6 

16-0 

11 

10-0— 11-6 . 

61-0 

169-9 

19-1 - 

21 

11-6— 12-5 . 

62-1 

167-1 


63 

12-6— 13-6 . 

00-6 

161-0 

23-7 

111 

13-6—14-6 . 

66-8 

174-8 

23-6 

99 

14-6— 16-6 . 

47-9 

203-7 

18-4 ■ 

116 

16-6-16-6 . 

60-2 

194-3 

21-4 

71 

16-6—17-6 . 

49-8 

195-9 

22-2 

38 

17-0- 18-6 . 

41-8 

233-4 

9-8 

11 

18-6—19-6 . 

33-6 

291-2 

24-2 

6 


Table 34. — ^The Results of C.B. Ill English Reading Test 
applied to Anglo-Indian girls, Calcutta®. 


i "r” stands for the coefficient of correlation calculated by the 
Frodnct-moment fommla. Rngg, H. O., Statistical Methods apphed 
to Education, 1917, page 251; or (more fully). Brown, W. and Thomson, 
•jt. H., Essentials of Mental Measurement, 1921, Ohs, V-VI. See “ r ” 
*nd_ “ correlation ” in the Glossary; also P. E. in the Glossary. 

superiority in the scores, especially in the lower ages, in O . B . 
in, IS duo to the fact that only the upper classes were given O. B. Ill, 
Lcnco tlio youngor cliildren tend to be a selected group* wberens O. B. H 
was apphed to all children of the age. 
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The Monboe Kansas Test*. 

The Kansas is a very v'idely used reading test ; it has many 
faults, but it has the advanatge that it yields some score 
Tvhere tests of the continuous type (such as those of Brown and 
'Stone and the O.B. test) yield none. 

This test was adapted to Indian conditions; in so doing 
•only the most obviously necessary changes were made. 

The alterations made in Form II are given below ns an 
indication of the nature of the changes required : — 


Kansas 7, Form 11. — Alterations in adapting Monroe's 
“ Ka/iaas ” English Reading test to Bengali hoys. 


■No. 

1. (Farmyard) 

(Wheat) 

(Chicken-house) 

(feed-bin) 

S. (So many good times) 

3. mi. 

4 . (Roaster) 

5. (Ruth) 

(Frank) 

6. (Tablet) 

(eraser) 

7. mi. 

8. (Goslings) 

9. (Buggy) 
dO. (The Golden rod is yellow. 

The corn is turning brown. 

The trees in the apple 
orchards 

With fruit are bonding 
down). 

Autumn, Spring, Winter, 
Summer. 

n, 12, 13 . mi. 


yard. 

rice. 

cow-shed, 
store-house, 
such a good time. 

Cock. 

Ram. 

Shyam. 

Khata. 

rubber. 

geese. 

carriage. 

The Golden Mohur is crimson. 

The rice fields all are brown. 

The mango trees in the garden. 

With fruit are bending down. 

The Cold Weather, The Hot .Wea- 
ther, The Monsoon, The Pujas. 


'■ The test referred to is Monroe’s revision (or inther recasting) of 
the Kansas, or, by its full title “ Monroe’s standardized general survey 
Silent Reading Test.” 
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14, On the ground the apples On the ground Jute fibres lie. 
lie. 

In piles like jewels shining. In piles like silver shining. 

And redder still on old And whiter still on the garden wallv 
stone walls. 

Are leaves of woodbine Are flowers of Kunja lata twining, 
twining. 

Spring, Summer, Pall, "Win- Hot Weather, Monsoon, Cold Wea' 
ter. thor. 

16. If we had no more birds in If we had no birds in India. 

the summer. 


As regards form the test used was a facsimile of the originaF 
even down, to the publisher's marks. 

The first edition printed was rejected because it was found 
that the somewhat verbose instructions and single example- 
were insufficient in view of the Bengali boy’s special dis- 
ability in this respect. The test was reprinted w-ith two- 
examples on the first page, the second example having been 
taken from another form of the same test. 

Two forms, viz, (Test I, Form 1 and Test I, Form 3) were- 
prepared, both being adapted from the corresponding Ameri- 
can versions, in order that test might be used as a “ Before- 
Test” and "After Test” for practice classes. 

Tire helationshit of Kansas and O.B. II. 


A very close relationship between Monroe Kansas and C.B. 
11 is not to be expected as the tests are of different types, and, 
in our opinion, the Kansas does not measure a'^iure function. 


Class. 

ifPcorson). 

P. E. 

J^umbor of cams# 

In termed iat« — 





2nd Tear 

• 

•62 

•0216 

367 

IstYear , 

- 

•60 

•OIOS 

644 

^ « 

- 

•62 

•0217 

367 

IX . . , 

• 

•62 

•0277 

318 

VIII . 

• 

•84 

•0228 

304 


Tadee 35. — ^The relationship of C.B. II and Kansas English 
Heading Tests at various stages, Bengali hoys. 
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The besuet or the Kansas Test. 

The results of tlio Kansas Test Korm I witli Indian boys 
arc shown below : the nearest equivalent American norms are 
shown for comparison*. Kansas Korm I is intended for 
Grades III, IV, V, in American schools. ,i 



BrXOALl ROY«. 


Nr AUi «T ruoiTAirvT Amfreoas Nobu. 

. Clans. 

Mcillanof 

lute 

Scores. 

Median of 
coinnrc- 
lionsloo 
*com 

Xnmberof 

1 

Itato 

aeon*. 

roinnre- 

licfulon 

bcore. 

Orndc. 

ARC (la 
\cani 
and 

months)* 

IntcrmcUtate--* 
Sn<l Veir 
(a}!c 16). 

70 3 

12 8 

370 

HO 

14>5 

IV 

nnd 

Year. 

11-2 

Xntertnc<tKt«^ 
lat Venr 
(aKo 17). 

00 3 

12>1 

£18 

73 

23 

IV 

[ 3(10. 

>car. 

10-8 

Cla«^ X. 

(agr 10). 

S7'4 

80 

383 

CO 

0 

HI 

l.nd 

10-2 

IX. 

JO) 

mi 

Hi 

353 

52 

B 

m 

3(ld. 

0-7 

cui» . 


B 

380 


H 


1 


Taiile 30. — The comparative norms, — Bengali and American 
grades compared — in Monroe Kansas English Reading 
Test, Eorra I. 


It will be observed that the Kansas test yields a lower age 
equivalencj’ for the two Intermediate College classes than does 
the C.13., but that in the Matriculation class (Class X) the two 
tests 3 ’ield n practically identical result, namely that the boys 
oi the Matriculation class in Bengal are in respect of reading 
ability in English equivalent to children whose mother-tongue 
is English at the age of ten years. The Kansas test supplies 
nn age equivalency foi Glass IX (namely English age 9^) 
whereas the scores of the O.B. test of Anglo-Indian girls at the' 

> Ago — derived from McCall, tV., Hoir to measure in Education, 192S, 
page 34. 

Brinkely, S. G., " American Tests to measure English Teaching in 
Chinn,” Journal of Educational Besenreh, Vni/2, Soptembor 1923, 
makes a comparison of Chinese and American hoys, hut neither his tests 
nor results arc ninonnblo to comparison with these. (Ho uses Tliorn- 
dikc-TkfeCnll, and Trnbuo Langnago Seale and compares years of study, 
not ago), i'll, H. T. C., Journal of Educational Bcscarch, IX/2, 
Fehrunry 1024, compares the dtincso Beading Ability of Chinese 
children with tlio English Bending Ability of American Children by 
means of tbc Monroe Kansas Test, and finds tho Chinese children 
retarded by three years in tho Bnio scores. Tho retardation is obviously 
much greater in the Comprehension scores, but tlio Chincso tests have 
not been carried high enough to touch tho lowest American norm. 
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Mi;Af«rjtJ,Mi;Nr i>r mu;nt itKAniNO avuaty 


rc(]«ireel mo iinJrwsf worthy owini; to in“iiflicipncy of 

cnso«. 


’I’jri jv»h Onii’.jt Tj;st.s. 

It hsi-i hocii in tin* previous flint there 

an* two fuiidanientally diftoient type*, of ro'ipnn'^o to n roailinp- 
^ituation both lon<;(‘ly fallerl tfoncUnp — iintnoly, fl) Ifendingin 
which the fltilil in on Oh-crvotionnl nttitiiilc ploil« Ihrotiph 
ilu* matter ohservinp «>vciy wonl. nml. (2) "Scanninp'’ or 
Shiniminp. in ivhich the ehlhl fletinitely hourchf'- for fojne 
particular item oi items in the text. The Searehinp attitmle 
i*- a more strained attitude thfiii the 01i<erviif ional, 3Io«t 
])i*oj>le ro'-pond sometime- with the one typi* of leadinp, fonie 
lime-i with the other, tteeordine to the nature of the fituation 
and aeeordinp to their ohiliiy in seanninp; Imt we have main 
tained that tlie Seurehinp type of leaelion is the more eoninioc 
and more nsefnl response. 

riu'se two types of response will mote or le<t eaineide in a 
sitnaiiou in whieh the child is retjtnretl to extract front the 
matter jiresented a very laipe pioporfion of the total ide.i*; 
for the child who reads “ ohservntionnlly ” will read cverj 
word, and the child who searches will he compelled to read 
almost every word. It follow*! that n test to whieh if is po«- 
sihlc to leaet e(|nally well hy Oh-ervntional Ileadinp or h,T 
Searehinp will nuihe le.ss diserimiiiaiion helwoen the skilled 
and the nnskilled reader than one to which it is possible to 
react efTeetively hy Searehiiip only. The latter type ©f Ic'd 
has however a somewhat narrow field since all who arc not 
skilled renders are likely to fail entirely to cope with it. 

On the other hand a lest which can he almost oqnally w'oll 
dealt Avith hy the ohserv.at iona) method of rc.adinp or hy se.arch* 
injr will not indicate enieiently the nmonnt of improvement in 
a practised ns eoiiipiircd Avith an nnprncli.scd clas« or indivi- 
<Uial. I’hc “ Question-density ” (that is, the UAunher of que.s- 
lions per Ihonsnnd AA’ords) of (ho C.13. test is 14'S, and the 
highest reading rate shoAvn hy it is 291*2 AA'ords per minute 
(see Table 34), Avhereas in the experimental classes a rate oi 
1206* words per minAtlc has been ohserA-ed. The 0,13. test 
shoAA's an iniproA’onionl in. the practised pupils of the first 
experimental group® of oS'2 per cent., AA'liercas the records of 


* Sco Table 49. 

* Sec Table 51. 
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the class work show improvemeDts in the same experimental 
group ranging from 479 per cent, to 32 per cent.* 

In order to arrive at a hetler estimate in the test results of 
the amount of improvement in the practised classes a pair of 
tests® was devised in which the question-density was 2'7 (ques- 
tions per thousand words). The Directions are shown 
below : — 

DO NOT TURN OVEU THE BOOK YET. 

Thoro aro four quostions. When I say “ Go,” turn over the book 
and find tho answers to tho questions ns quickly ns you possibly can. 
Just got tbo answers to the questions. Do not bother about anything 
else. Then stand up. I sliitll take away tbo book and you will write 
tho answers. 

Do not irrito before yon stand up. 

Ready —Ready Qo. 

The passage ends some distance after the words which con- 
stitute the answer to the last question, but the word-count is 
made only as far as the last answer. 

This pair of tefits shows an improvement of 201’9 per cent, 
in the Third Experimental Class where C.B. II O.B. Ill 
records only 79‘3 per cent.® and yields n rate of reading of 
about five hxmdred words per minute, n rate twice as great as 
that recorded by the C.B. end test. 


Test. 

Number of 
mrds la 
the story. 

Number Of 
questions 

Questfon* 
ucnslty 
(Question* 
p«®r 1,000 
■wnfs). 

Numberof 
words In 
tlio story 
pfiff the 
qvcstiQDS. 

Quest Ion- 
dciultr 
(Questions. 
rer 1,000 
fn>nls>. 

G. il. I 

GOC 

12 

18-0 

780 

152 

C. 31. TI 

090 

12 

17 2 

813 

14 8 

0. II. Ill 

081 

13 

JTO 

813 

14*8 

Blue Lamp • . . , 

1.J30 

10 

T-5 

X* 

.. 

l\>ur Brotlicra • • . . 

1,330 

10 

T'5 

X* 

.. 

Itltlo Brotliir .... 

1,405 

4 

27 

1,401 

2-7 

Beauty nu'l Beast • • . 

1,440 

4 

28 

1,400 

2*7 

ICansan 

633 

10 

30 0 

734 

21>8 

Kansas 11 > 

471 

. 15 

31 8 

003 

22 C 

Blue Xsimp. (Before questions) . 

1,344 

6 

40 

1,300 

38 


Table 37. — ^The Question-density in various English Beading- 

tests used. 


‘ See Table 48. 

’ “ Beauty and tho Beast ” and “ Little Broflior and Sister.” 

’ See Table 53. 

* In these tests the questions are gircii after completion of the 
reading time, and aro thoroforo not included in tho word-count. 
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The comparative rates of reading given in the table below* 
ore interesting bnt have little dchnitc moaning without infor» 
onation as to the nature of the reading situation in each case. 


Inrcsttgator. 

Grade. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

G. 

0, 

7. 

8. 

Oollega 

Stu- 

dents. 

Bcfeicnce. 

Starch ("a certain 
Bcliool.”) 

oc 

120 

ISO 

2t0 

318 

2S2 

201 

330 

•• 

1 

ronlyco 

• a 

B 

». 

200 

272 

2&0 

270 

250 

• a 

2 

• Courtis (Normal Itcad* 
Jag). 

•• 

I 

100 

ISO 

2*>o 

2G2 

258 

318 

•• 

3 

'Waldo (after practice} . 

• • 

B 

m 

103 


130 

143 

IGO 

.a 

4 

Obcriioltzcr . 

• • 

B 

1 

IGO 

180 

234 

262 

2EB 

.. 

5 

O'BeIch (afUr xvactlcc) . 

a. 

•• 

231 


270 

288 

31G 

435 

• • 

r> 

' starch (Test Norms) 

00 

108 



!e1 

fra 

210 


• a 

7 

Brovra . . . 

• • 

• a 

109 

213 

2G0 

272 

270 


.. 

8 

• Gray .... 

.. 

00 

138 

132 

1C4 

167 

101 

172 


0 

Coartls (Gary Surwj-) . 


S4 




ISG 

IDS 

204 


10 

• Quanta (highest ordinary) 


as 

• • 


• • 


.. 


. C2S 

■H 

jJtuoy (Do.) 


• • 

• a 

• • 

• • 


• • 

» • 

£88 

HB 

Huey (highest) . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

• * 

• • 

.. 


810 


Stone .... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

•• 

218 

g 

Hi 

mM 


Table 38. — Hate of Heading (words per minute) as shown by 
various investigators. 


They represent in most cases, save where otherwise indi- 
■cated, {e.g,, Ho. 13) merely the rate of reading when no 
information is given as to the nature of the after-test, in some . 
cases the habitual rate, in some cases (the idea of speed being 
predominant) the maximum rate, in some cases (the idea of 
accuracy dominating) a minimum rate. The variation in the 
norms is therefore considerable. These norms cannot be com- 
pared with each other for there can be no direct comparison 

» Starch, D., Educational Psychology, 1919, page 280. 

’ Ibid. 

» Smith, W., Heading Process, .1922, page 168. 

* Starch, D., op. cit., page 283. 

“ Ibid, page 287. 

I Reading, 1921, page 222.^ 

Starch, D., op. cit., page 276. 

• H., Measurement of Ability to Read, 1915, page 67. 

Monroe, W. S., Devoss, J. O. and Kelly, F. J., Educational Tests 

.-and Measurements, 1917, page 79. 

•'Courtis, S. A., The Gary Public Schools, 1919, page 276. 

^ ? Huey, E., Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, 1910, page 172-5. 
Stone, C. and Murphey, L., Harrative Rending Tests, Directions. 
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jbc'bween the raw rate scores of a test ia which the qiiestioa- 
density is 20 .questions per thousand words and those of a test 
in which the question-density is 10 or 5. Even were the 
question-density the same, most of the tests do not inform the 
child of the nature of the reproduction required, and there 
-can bo no comparison between the score of a cliild who rends 
with a view to reproducing' 40 per cent., vis,, bare essentials 
only, and one who aims at reproducing 100 per cent. 

Expehiment on the ErrECT of vajiiation or QuESTioN-mafSiTv 
, ON Kate of Heading. 

If the increase of speed due to decrease of question-density 
is an increase of speed in the same mental function it will how- 
over bo possible at least approximately to convert the rate at 
one density into an equivalent for another density and so make 
various rending tests comparable*. Partly with this purpose, 
and partly with a view to obtaining more information on this 
subject, an experiment" was undertaken on the following 
lines ; — 

In the first place, in order to discover the amount of differ- 
ence in “ Hate norms ” caused by decrease of question-density 
■with a large unpractised group, a test (Blue Lamp) was 
devised, having the same vocabulary-difficulty ns C.B. II but 
with one quarter of the Density. The ratios are (B.L. : C.B.), 
licngth I'G ; 1, Density 0’26 : 1, Rate I'T : 1. 


Teat, 

Length 
o{ Test, 
words. 

Bumber 

ot 

qaesfions. 

Question. I 
density, 1 
(qncstions | 
per 1,000 
words). 

f 

Itntr 

(Words per 
minute). 

■c. B. n . 

813 

IS 

14-8 

124-7 

Slno Lamp 

1,300 

6 

3-8 

210-6 




Kumber < 

jf Cases 402 


Table 39. — ^Reading Rato in relation to Question-density — 
Second Tear Intermediate College Students. 


* This has been nttomptccl by Gates in regard to Ha ndwriting 
Quality, — Gates, A. 1., Journal ot Bdncationnl Psychology, XV/3, Morch 
1024, and by Courtis, S. A., The Hclntion between Rate and Quality in 
Educational hlcasurcmcnt, Journal of Educational Rcscarcli, X/2, Sept. 
1024. Courtis refers to tlio problem in regard to rending but fails to 
observe the point noted hero, that high-speed and low-speed rending are 
different functions. 

With H. O. Bannerjeo. 
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2 . Secondly it ttos proposed, witli a small group trained 
to the point where further improvement did not occur, to 
ohsen'e the relationship between Rate and Question-density. 

Twenty-five students (Intermediate Rirst Tear) were 
selected and were given a preliminary test^. 


Seotion. 

Length of 
Section, 
Words. 

Questions. 

Qncstion- 

donsity. 

Bate 

(words per 
minute). 

1 • • • • 

100 

3 

30-0 

315 

2 ■ • • ■ 

150 

3 

200 

270 

3 ■ • • 

300 

3 

10-0 

365 

4 . o . . 

000 

3 

6-0 

402 

6 • • • « 

1,200 

3 

2-5 

301 

Gaea* 

2,400 

3 

1-26 

403 


I 


T.vule 40. — ^Reading Rate in relation to Question-density in ' 
the Practice Group; Before practice. 

It will he seen® that there is no regularity in this result. 
The class was given twenty practice lessons using other books 
of the same series. 

They were then tested again (using books of the same j 
series). In the first three tests the work was divided between 
two days (as the test is rather a long one). The fourth test 
was completed in the one period of about 90 minutes. 


lenath ot Section, 
Words. 

Question- 

dcuiUy. 

Mean 

llato. 

If, p, m. 
Test 1. 

3Ccan 

JSfttc, 

W. p, in. 

Teat 2. 

Mcon 
Hate, 
vr, p. in.* 
Test 3. 

3Ican 

lUitc, 

V. p. in. 
Test 4. 

Test 4, 
tTreUo roost 
reliable 
students* 
Hate, 

\r. p, nt. 

100 . 

* 

:i0 0 

■a 

IB 

200 

■1 

201 

ISO • a 


20 0 

mm 


201 

HI 

274 

:;i>o . 


10 0 


301 

333 

332 

240 

GOO 


so 

402 

333 

301 

4te 

442 

1,2011 . 


2'5 

001 

4S0 

3T0 

42d 

411 



1-25 

403 

003 

477 

577 

:.t3 


Taui.e 41. — Reading Rate in relation to Question-density in 


the Practice Group; After practice. 

‘ Tlic l)ook was the Pnn'sj’ Story Book (E. Arnold). 

* See Graphs 2 to u. 

’Vi:., tho«e A%ho were niovt keen on the 'nork during the whole 
period. 

















Speed, Words per Minute. 



Bens/ty, Questions per iOOO Words. 


Reading Profilee. 


DIAGRAM 7. 
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This result is considerably more regular than that of the 
-preliminaiy test. Tests 2 , 4 and the selected group in test 4 
•show a close resemblance in the type of curve^. There is a 
steady increase in each case save for a definite plateau at the 
speed of 350 — 450 irords per minute. 

The test tras repeated with a class of twenty-four adult 
teachers in training. One period (45 minutes) was devoted to 
•a preliminaiy practice, sections of about 300 words being used 
•with three questions per section : this preliminary period was 
intended to accustom the students to the procedure. On the 
following day the test itself was given using material different 
from that used on the first day but taken from the same scries 
of books. 


Xongth of Seciion, W ords 

Question* 

density. 

Bate (words pet 
minute}. 

100 



30-0 

237 

160 



20-0 

220 

300 . 



10-0 

413 

COO . 



6-0 

413 

1,200 . 



2-6 

651 

^,400 . 



1*26 

728 


Table 42. — ^Reading Rate in relation to Question-density with 
adult teachers in training. First Test. 

It will be seen that practice in the first case (Intermediate 
'Students) had the effect of producing greater regularity, that 
the adults without practice are more regular than the juniors, 
hut they show a similar " Plateau.” The close resemblance 
in the shape of the two graphs appeared interesting. In order 
•to verify the point the test was repeated using two different 
classes of Bengali teachers in training, and using three differ- 
ent books. The plateau is persistent and verj' marked in both 
the easier books (the Lotus and the Hnrigold Story books) ; it 
is observable, but in a less marked manner, when Conan 
Boyle’s “ Lost World ” was used. This last is a much more 
difficult book, and hence the speed of reading tends to be 
.affected by difSculties of comprehension. 

Comparing individual case-s a curious ” Reading Profile ” 
was observed, viz,, in each of the three experiments the graph 


‘ Sec Graphs 2 to 6. 
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of the individitnl tended to approsimnte to a chavacteristio 
shape. 

This plateau appears therefore to he a definite phenomenon, 
and might perhaps be interpreted somen-hat as follows: — ^that 
the reader os long as possible pnrsiies the more comfortable 
method of reading tlie passage right through ; he is able to do 
this at a density of ten questions per thousand words when he 
is reading at his niaxiimim* speed or almost his maximum. 
At five questions per thousand words he still tries to read 
through, but cannot increase l>is speed — or can increase it but 
verj’’ little. At 2‘y question pei‘ thousand words the nature 
of the reading situation obvion4y calls for a Searching type- 
of response, so he changes his method and cmbarlis upon a new 
rate of increase. In tlie case of the 3 *ounger (Intermediate 
College) students the change to the searching response takes 
place at a lower density. 1‘25. 


No. of 
Section. 

I/inutli of 
Section, Word* 

Quedlon- 

•Icndt). 

the J.otis 
Story l)Of>X 
(Qrou|>A mX 
ca^cs) Uftlt*, 
>ToriU ycr 
minute. 

Thu .Mfirltf'tM 
^tory W>i>k 
iiroun A (-4 

CilSCH) ItAtCy 

i)cr 

minute. 

The mst World 
Oroini A (21 
cn«es) Bate, 
woida tier 
intnute. 

(1) . 

100 

30 0 

Msa 

WEM 

88 

(2) . . 

100 

20 0 


■SB 

IBS 

(3) . 

300 

10 0 

413 

427 

S51 

H) • 

too 

50 

415 

332 

202 

(5) . 

1,200 

S*5 

551 

ID4 

357 

(0) . 

2,400 

1*23 

728 

010 

400 


Tabeb 43. — ^Beading Bate in relation to Question-density, 
adult teachers in training (Birst, Second, and Third test). 


No. of 
Section. 

Lenctli of Sec- 

tion, Words 

Question- 

density. 

lotus, (24 
cases). 

^hlnrlfzolil (24 
ca«fC9) ilato, 
vonh 
mfniitc. 

Lobt World (21 
cares) Jlatc, 
^n>ius por 
mlnuM. 

(1) . 

100 

30 0 

m 


87 

(2) . 

160 

20 0 

msm 


81 

(3) . 

300 

10 0 

01 


78 

(4) . 

COO 

so 

03 



(3) . 


S-5 

03~ 

04 


(0) . 

■■ 

1-25 

72 

82 

n 


Tabee 44. — Accuracy in relation to Question-density, adult 
teachers in training. 


* It will be noticed that in every case, except that of the _Lost 
World, the plateau occurs just ns a rate of about 400 words per minutO’ 
is reached, vis., the highest possible rate of oral word by word reading.. 
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No. of 
Section. 

Length o{ 
Section, 
Word*. 

QnosUon- 

deniity. 

/ 

Unto, 'words 

1 per oiimito. 

1 

Accuracy. 



1 

j 

Per cent. 

<1) . . 

100 

300 

{ OS 

72 

(2) . 

loO 

200 

1 147 

77 

<3) . . 

aoo 

10-0 

210 

77 

w . . 

COO 

6-0 

236 

64 

fJS) 

1,200 

! 2.6 

1 207 

02 

(0) • . 

2,'tOO 

1-26 

1 

418 

1 

01 


Table 45. — ^Kcadiug Hate and Accuracy in relation to Ques- 
tion-density, Difficult material, adult teacliors in train- 
ing (Group B). 


5Jo. ol 
Section. 

Length ol 
Section, 
Word". 

l I 

Qncstlon- 

density. 

Bate, words 
per minute. 

Accuracy. 


1 

1 

1 

i 


Per cent. 

(1) 



1 30-0 

1 

78 

80 

(2) 

« 

160 

20-0 

103 

70 

(3) 

■ - 

300 

100 

234 

78 

(‘‘) 

• 


6.0 

203 


(6) 

• • 

1,200 

2-6 

320 

1 

02 


• • 

2,400 

1-26 

400 

03 


Table 46. — ^Reading Bate and Accuracy in relation to 
Question-density, Difficult material, adult teachers in 
training (Groups A and B). 43 cases. 


Bbfobe-questions and Afteh-questions. 

The G.B. test uses Before-questions entirely. The Kansas 
Test is of such a nature that the reader can use the questions 
■either as Before-questions or as After-questions. 
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Tlie advantages of Before-qiiestions in a test are that: — 

1- They eliminate the factor of Memory, for the response 
can be given immediately. 

2. They eliminate Power of Arrangement and Selection, 

3. They indicate and keep constant the type of reading. 

The skill required to arrange the material in an orderly 
manner and to select for memory the most important features 
in an extremely valuable power, bxit it can and should be mea- 
sured separately. At the same time a combined test, {viz., 
one employing after-questions) has value as an Application 
Test in reference to a certain type of reading situation. The 
C.B. test with before-questions refers to the situation where 
one Imows more or less what one is looking for; but there is 
another type of situation which is less a pure reading situa- 
tion, and probably rather less common, namely where one is 
required to “ read and get the substance of ” a passage. We 
should know here from the circumstances of the case what 
amount of detail will be required: the problem is to adjust 
the type of reading to the siUtation, so as to read neither too 
slowly nor too fast, neither in too great nor too little detail, 
to select the essentials required, arrange them, and memorize 
them. 

In the Practice classes (save on one day) Before-Questions 
were used, with the idea of obtaining a 'purer’ effect, viz., 
pure practice in reading, rather than in reading together with 
arrangement, selection and memory. 

It was necessary therefore to discover whether the improve- 
ment effected by training with before-questions caused improve- 
ment in a situation involving after-questions^. We may 
imagine that one of two effects might be produced when an 
after-question situation is presented: — 

1. The boy may revert to his old style of Observational 
reading. 

2, He may adjust his before-question reading to the new 
situation by forming hypotheses and looking for their verifica- 
tion. (This is what the normal sldlled reader seems to do : he 


> Since the completion of the work in this connection a very elaborate- 
psychological study on rather simiiBr lines has been published by 
A. I. and Van Alstyne, D., “ General and Specific Training in head- 
ing,” Teachers’ College Becord, SXV/2, March 1924. 
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runs tliroug'li the passage with vague questions in his mind,, 
searching for relevant matter)*. 

If the pupil adopts this latter course he will on an after- 
question test show improvement as a result of a before-ques- 
tion training. 

In order to verify this point the “Blue^Lnmp ” and the 
“Four Brothers” tests were devised. These are after-ques- 
tion tests in which an indication is given ns to the type of read- 
ing required. The directions arc — 

" Itcnd tliis story ns quickly ns you can and got tlio main ideas. 
There will 1)0 only ten very easy questions to answer — ^thnt is, nbont 
two questions per pngc. So nrrnngo your speed of ronding accordingly. 
Bend as fnst ns you iiossibly enn so ns to got tho eAie/ points of tho 
story. Stand up as soon ns you nro ready. Wo shnll thon giro you a 
question paper and take away tlio book.” 

Both stories were rc-writtcn from Grimms’ Tales to the 
same stsindard of difficult}* of vocabulary*. They contain the 
same number of words. The score was the time taken to read 
the story, and tho mimher of questions answered correctly. 

The results will be found in connexion with tho practice 
classes. (Tables 56-58). 


SUMSfABY. 


For a general cstimato of the ronding ability in English of tho Bengali’ 
student tbo test devised, C. B. II. was based on a simple story, which 
prcsonlcd no diOicuItios of vocabulary or roinprchcnsion. The student 
was required to underline tho answers to certain questions presented to 
him bcforoliand. Great care was taken to make tho directions clear 
to all so that these might not influence tho scores. Seventy-five per 
cent. " Comprehension " was required for qualifying, and tho score was 
derived from tho time. This is probably n fairly '• pure ” tost of 
ronding : it has a high stimulus value so that children do their best at 
it. Its “ reliability is high. Its disadvantage is that, being pur- 
posely a test rather of word for word rending than of skimming or 
scanning, in that tho questions cover tho matter very closely, it does 
not yield sufficient opportunity to tbo practised render of showing his 
full superiority. For purposes of a general survey of renders who have 
not been specially practised it is, however, satisfactory. In addition 
to this test an adaptation of Monroe's Kansas Test was used. 


* “ Beading may bo called a kind of observation, since tbo render is 
looking for what tho author has to toll; and tho rule that holds good 
for other observation holds also for reading. That is to say that tho 

render finds most when ho knows just what lie is looking for Tho 

best readers got tlie author's question and press on to find his 

answor.” Woodworth, B. S., Psychology, A study of Mental Life 102‘» 
page 207. ’ 


’ Pis., 1,000 on tho Thorndike Word Book. Seo Chapters 8 and 9- 
below on tho subject of vocabulary standards, mid soo “ Voenbniory 
Iiiaox ” in tho Glossary. ^ 

* See Glossary. 
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Compnring the results of the C. -B. II test npplied respectively to 
Bengali boys and to Anglo-Indian girls, and the results of Kansas I 
applied respectively to Bengali boj's and to American children (grade 
norms being converted by McCall’s table into ages) the following result 
is obtained.* 


Bengali Ora^e« 

1 

Nominal 

age. 

Ncnrcat equi- 
valent C. B. 
II age-norm, 
Anglo- 
Indian 
girls. 

Nearest equi- 
valent age- 
norm, 
Kansas I, 
American 
children, 
yiars and 
'months. 

1 

‘Univoruity, M.As clana 

21 22 

IG 

• • 

University, B.A. class 

1!) 

14 

•• 

Intermediate College, 2nd year 

18 

13 

11—2 

Intermediate, Ist year 

17 

12 

10— S 

High School — 




Class X .... 

IG 

10 

10—2 

Class IX .... 

15 

as 

0—7 

1 

Class Vin .... 

14 

•• 



T.iBLE 47. — Age comparison of Bengali students and boys, 
Anglo-Indian girls and American children in respect of 
English Beading. 

In addition to the above tests certain others were devised for the 
■special purpose of measuring the improvement of pracUco claMcs^. A 
pair of tests of low question-density was evolved In order to indicate 
the full amount of improvement more satisfactorily than is done by 
•C. B. Il-m. 

(An investigation of speed in relation to question-density showed 
that as question-density is decreased, at a certain point a sudden change 
in the type of reaction appears to take place. It is not poMible, there- 
fore, to compare the results of tests of widely differing question-density.) 

In order to discover whether practice with hefore-questions is 
“ transferred ” to a siauation involving after-questions, an After-ques- 
tion Test was devised, in which the student is informed beforehand of 
the question-density to he expected. 

'We have thus attempted, after a review of the principles 
involved in the measurement of Silent Beading, to investigate 
the present position ns regards the English reading ability of 


* As an actual case of misunderstanding has already occurred in 
respect of these comparative data, it is necessary to emphasise here 
that they only refer to simple Heading ability in Hnglish. Thev state 
•and imply nothing in regard to natural Intelligence. 










English Children and Bengali Students, 
compared in respect of Reading Ability. 

Bengali Grade equivalent to that age, 
English in respect of- 

Child English Reading. English Vocabulary 

aged- 1 5 1 M. A: =-1 1 


-InjerlT- 
- Inter I- 


-ClassX- 


-CfaesIX- 


Class X 

"cijssK 


Class'VItl 


-Cla’ssVir 


-Class Vr 
CldssT 


-4-Cla's5lV 


-ClassJIL 


DIAGRAM &. 
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the Bengali. We have, further, attempted to devise a series 
of tests which, by their analysis of the mental functions in- 
volved in reading, will be of use in the construction of a system 
of practice and of teaching, and which will, iis tests, enable us 
also to measure the nature and the amount of improvement 
which may be effected by any system of teaching or practice. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

The Improvement of Silent Reading Ability in English in 
Bengali Students. 

It has appeared from the results set out in the previous- 
chapter that the Bengali student of ^Matriculation and Inter- 
mediate standard is deficient in respect of reading ability in 
English. The problem before us was to enquire whether it 
was possible to improve him in this respect; if so, how much 
improvement could be effected in a given time, and by what 
methods ^ 


Review of Expehimekts nf the Imphovemect or Sieext 

Reading. 


The experimental data are considerable. Huey and Dear- 
born suggested that considerable improvement could be made 
in the rate of silent rending without detriment to comprehen- 
sion®. 


Miss O'Shea, under the direction of Henmon*, found im- 
provement ranging from lOT per cent, to 0 as a result of 15 
minutes per day practice. Peters'* foiind a gain of 18’7 per 
cent, as a result of 5-10 minutes per day practice for one year. 
Waldo® found a gain of 72’7 per cent, in Rate in Grrade 3 of 
American schools but less in the higher grades. Other investi- 
gators are Gray® and Oberholtzer^. O’Brien® used three types 
of training, viz., (1) Mere incentive to speed, (2) Incentive to 
speed plus effort to decrease vocalization, (3) Incentive to speed 
plus encouragement of correct eye-movement. The course of 
practice extended over 39 school days, 30 minutes per day. 
The results of the three types of training differed little. The 
net result was an improvement of 80 per cent, on the class 
records and 56 per cent, on the Courtis Test. 


* !Phe investigations were conducted with the co-operation of Karim 

Ahmad Khan Iiodlii (and C. C. Chakr.avarty). „ 

- Huey, E. B., Psychology and Pedagogy of Beading, 1910, page 17S. 
’ Starch, 1)., Educational Psychology, 1919. page 281. 

* Ihid, page 282. 

* page 283. 

‘ Gray, C. T., Cliicago University, Sup. Ed. hlon. V/1/5, 191<- 
' Qberholtzer, E. E., Elementary School Journal, 15, Feb. 1915. 

* O’Brien. J. A., Silent Beading, 1921 ; and National Society, 20th 
Year Booh, page 54. 
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All the above investigators irere of course training children 
in the reading of their moiher-longuje. 


•Constitution of the classes fok an expemment in the im- 

PKOVEMENT OF SiLENT HEADING IN ENGLISH OF BENGALI 

Students. 

Two groups of Intermediate College First year students 
(nominal age 17) were formed by testing with C.B. II and 
Kansas. Each boy was paired with another of equal ability as 
measured by these two tests ; each group so formed was divided 
into two, and in this waj’ two teaching and tu’o control classes 
were formed. The two teaching classes were balanced as far 
as possible in respect of total test scores. The procedure in the 
two classes was identical. 


PnOCEDUBB. 

The books used contained easy stories*; the matter was 
marked off in numbered units of 200 — 300 words. The ques- 
tion-density was about 10-16. The questions referred to the 
salient points of the story. The questions in the first and 
second experiment were written on the black-board ; in the third 
they were hectographed. 

All words likely to prove difficult were written upon a 
separate black-board before the class with their equivalents in 
Bengali. The words were selected for this purpose with the 
help of the Thorndike Word Book. A student could ask the 
meaning of any word not included in the vocabulary thus 
supplied, but this was rarely done. 

The class was opened with an explanation of the purpose 
•of the work and of the value of reading ability. 

The procedure thereafter was as follows : — 

1. The teacher read and explained the questions of a sec- 
tion (the books being face downwards) ; he also drew attention 
to the vocabulary for that section. 

2. Teacher, “ Heady for Section 2 ; Heady ; Heady ; Begin.” 

The students then turned up their books and began reading. 


* E.O., Hobinson Crusoe, Sinbad the Sailor in words of one syllable. 
The Wizard’s Chair, Cassell’s Fairy Tales, Grinuns’ Fairy Tales, Oxford 
Series of Indian Headers, etc. 

B 2 
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3. As soon as a student had found the answers to the ques- 
tions, he turned his book face down and stood up. 

4. The teacher then announced the time {viz., the time 
from “Begin” to the moment of standing. This announce- 
ment was made by writing the time on the board). The great 
need of a mechanical timer nt this point led to the construction 
ol the machine described in the first Appendix to this chapter. 

5. The student noted the time' in the margin of his answer 
paper and wrote the answers. 

6. When all the students had written the answers, the* 
teacher gave the order “ Pencils down ” and announced, very 
rapidly, the correct answers. (This was done to preserve the- 
continuity of the story for those who had got on answer wrong). 
He then proceeded at once to the next section. 

At the end of the hour the papers were collected ; the total 
number of words in the passages read divided by the total of 
the times noted on each individual paper was entered on one 
graph, and the percentage of correct answers was entered on 
another. Indiiddual and Class graphs were recorded daily: 
these were exhibited and discussed each day at the beginning 
of the lesson. Accuracy of at least 90 per cent, was demanded 
and for the most part this figure was exceeded. 

Students who vocalised or made lip movements were advis- 
ed that these practices were adverse to rapid rending. Pencil' 
movements and finger movements were also discouraged 
(running the pencil or finger along the line, or vibrating it tw 
and fro over the book). 


Length of Practice period. 

The practice period was in each of the three experiments- 
one hour a day for sixteen working days. 


The 'Measurement op Improvement. 

Improvement was estimated from the actual graphs of the- 
work, and by means of Before and After Tests. 


^ A supervisor or the teacher saw that this was done correctly. 
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The improvement in the first experiment as indicated by 
the class record is shown below : — 


Individual. 

Initial 

rate* 

words 

per 

minute* 

Bate 
after 
practice 
words per 
minute. 

Initial 
acouraoy 
per cent, 
answers 
correct. 

Acontaoy 

after 

practice. 

Percentage 
el (min in 
rate. 

EoII— 







307 

. 

169-6 

712-1 

100 

100 

346 

331 


205-3 

952-2 

100 

100 

269 

363 


173'2 

903-4 

93-8 

100 

422 

310 


176-9 

721-9 

04-6 

06-0 

308 

314 


126-8 

612-7 

93-8 

06-2 

308 

332 


160-3 

600-2 

82-5 

97-8 

233 

345 


141-1 

618-7 

100 

93-8 

263 

361 


196-7 

402-1 

03-S 

07-7 

104 

316 


228-4 

301-6 

100 

100 

32 

328 


136-2 

7 8-7 

82-6 

08-6 

479 

333 


224-1 

306-9 

100 

100 

37 

340 


122-7 

341-8 

82-6 

9S-6 

179 

431 


112-1 

293-0 

03-8 

06-8 

161 

277 


92-9 

2S4-9 

83-3 

87-7 

207 

Mean 

• 

104-7 

638-6 

92-0 

98-1 

230 


Table 48. — ^The Gain in Hate and Accuracy of Engliah Head- 
ing in the First Experiment (Intermediate College First 
year), as shown by the Class Hecords. ' 


The Second Experihebt 

In the second experiment the procedure used was the same 
as in the first. The results of the test are shown in Table 57. 


The Third Experiment. 

The third experiment was made at a different college and 
by the first teacher (Mr. Earim Ahmad Khan I/odhi). The 
procedure was the same save that hectographed question sheets 
were used instead of questions written on the black-board. 
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The results according to the Class Eecords are shown 
helow: — 


Indindual. 

Initial 

rate, 

words 

per 

minute. 

Bate 
after 
practice, 
words per 
minute. 

Initial 

accuracy. 

Accuracy 

after 

practice. 

Percentage 
of gain in 
rate. 

170 . 

452-0 

1,070-5 

77*2 

90-1 

136-8 

100 . 

27M 

680-5 

0.8-2 

92-2 

151-0 

103 

34G-4 

1,054-5 

95-4 

100 

204*4 

113 . 

326-7 

1,203-5 

07-0 

02-5 

287*4 

lOG . 

2C8-0 

834-6 

88-8 

90-5 

211*4 

24 . 

1 406-8 

1,010-S 

90-9 

89-0 

148*4 

as . 

275-8 

713-3 

93-1 

90-2 

158*6 

14 . 

! 417*7 

679-1 

88-6 

89-9 

3S-C 

110 . 

‘ 184-2 

420-5 

S3-5 

89-0 

131*3 

112 . 

1 

, 230-6 

712-9 

87*1 

80-0 

107*3 

10 . 

260-7 

376-6 

76-0 

90-6 

40*8 

03 . . 

1 460-1 

1,010-0 

80-0 

90-0 

119*5 

117 . 

236-0 

600-5 

90-7 

100 

111*3 

97 . 

320-7 

650-5 

07-0 

39-0 

90*1 

105 , 

200-0 

093-5 

96-0 

98-3 

140*1 

99 . 

1 205-6 

781-8 

84-0 

08-0 

104*3 

Mean , 

j 314-7 

772-8 

88-9 

93-1 

148*3 


Table 49. — ^The Gain in Bate and Accuracy of English reading 
as shown by the Class-Bccords in the Third Experiment. 


The following record was made as a check on the efficiency 
of the method. It was found in the early stages that (as in 
most ordinarj' class-room practice) there was a tendency to 
spond too much time on accessories and too little on actual 
reading*. The accessories are of course a necessary part of the 
work, but they should he rcdticcd to a minimum. Secondly 

• O’Byicn Rnvo a general direction that not more thnn one quarter 
of tlio time should bo spent on reproduction ; hut ho does not show to 
wlmt extent his rule was observed ; ho used oral aftcr.questions scat- 
tered at random. Silent Reading, page SO. 
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(he criticism iiiiiy hr made that (he best hoys in this method 
nuist wnstc much (imp in waiting ■while (he slower boj's aro 
finishing. Some time is lost in this way, but it will be seen 
thot the actual loss is probably not very great. 

In any ortHnary “ reading ehi*-^ ” in a <.chool it is rave to 
find more than 80 per cent, of the total time actually spent in 
reading. 


1st Exl•J•nI■^I^^T. 


.‘IliS EXI'MIIMI-XT. 



Diy. 


Words read. 

1 

Pcrccninge of 
time npciit 
in reading. 

Words rend. 

Poictntngc sf 
time spent 

111 rending. 

1 


« 

1,741 

37 

l,OOS 

40 

t% 



3,130 

53 

3,50 1 j 

43 

3 



4,334 

Cl 

4,55 » 

SO 

4 



4,371 

57 

5,411 

51 

a 



3.572 

68 

2,307 

40 

c 



3,320 

60 

3r3i 1 

43 

7 



3,032 

40 

3,301 

41 

8 



3,203 

51 

3,830 

44 

0 



5,000 

61 

4,343 

40 

Ifl 



4,025 

50 

4,104 

44 

11 



3,425 

48 

3,710 

45 

12 




40 

2,703 

13 

13 




45 

3,0(0 

44 

14 




50 

3,750 

48 

IS 




48 

4,120 

44 

IG 



3,418 

30 

4,030 

43 


Mean 


3,880 

40 

3,842 

44 

Table 50 


-Amount rend and Percentage of time spent in read- 


ing, in the First and Third Experiment. (The periods 
were of one hour).' 


• In oxpcrinioiitnl classes in schools whore this record wns ke|)t iis 
an incentive to the toncher a higher ])crccntngc wns obtained (GO— 70 
per cent.) heonnso the hos's rend more slowly, hence the time spent in 
suhsidinry matters (rending over questions^ writing nnswoni, etc.) hears 
n relatively binnllcr proportion to tho rending-timo. 
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Tin: Ki;.sfr.T.s as aikasuiii:!) iiy Ti:sts. 

In (ho hi>( L‘.vj»unini*n( (he following tests were used: — 
before the practice — C.13. TJ, and Jfansas Form I; alter the 
practice C.33. II (ns a preparation for C.B. Ill), O.B. Ill, 
Unnsas Forni II, " Blue Lanip.” 

The " Bhip Lamp ” Test was included in order to discover 
«hothor practice using heforc-questions caused any trans- 
forenco of improvement to a test which employs after-questions. 
In the third experiment all tc.sts were given before and after. 



Co.XTliOI. 1 

Cr.ASs. 1 

[ KxrJ:IlI.MI.^TAI. 

1 Class. 

1 PEncE>TAor. 
j iMi’novrsirsT. 

Test. 

Before. 

1 

After. 

1 

Before. 

1 j 

1 After. 

Control. 

Experi- 

mental 

Class. 





1 

Per cent. 

Per 

cent. 

ICnnsns rate . . 

flOO 

83 0 j 

fiOO 


40-7 

67-8 

Kansas Coniproticnsion 

100 

lC-9 

100 

1 20-3 

h 

uO-O 

103-0 

C. B. II and III 

80-0 


87-0 

1 C5-0 

[ 

17-8 

BS-S 


Controi Class. 

1 

[ Experimental 
Class. 

1 Superiority of 
the Exiwrimcntsl 
expics'cd ns a 

1 ptTCf ninge of 
the Control. 

Blue LnmptTimo units] 
fAfter practice). 

Blue l^mip Compre- 
lionsion. 

1 84-5 

! 70-2 

[ 

.70-0 

78-0 

Per cent. 
00-» 

12-0 


Tam,]: 51. — Percentage of Improvement in various tests in 
Experiment I (Class median scores). 



COXTJtOI. 

1 Class. 

Experimental 

Class. 

PEnOEKTAOE 

IMPBOVEMEST. 

Test. 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

1 

Control 
Class, j 

Experi- 

mental 

Class. 







Per 

cent. 

Kansas mic' . . 1 


80-2 

02-7 

90-3 

SB'S 

44-0 

Kansas Comprehension 

0-0 

13-0 

8-6 

16-7 

ei-1 

84-7 

O. B. T. 11 fciid III 

97-0 

80-0 

93-0 

C 2-0 

12-8 

88-1 


• Calculated from the means. 
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i 

1 

1 

Test. 1 

1 

I 

1 

j 

Control Class. ' 

i 

] 

1 Kxporimcatal 

1 Class. 

1 

1 

Superiority ot 
tho Bxporimontal 
expressed us a 
poTContage of 
tho Control. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Per cent. 

Blue I/iinp (Time units) ' 

01-5 

77-0 

18-8 

BIuo Lamp Compiulion- i 
sion. ' 

1 

8Q-g 

80-0 

—0.0 

1 


Taiide 62. — ^Percentage of Improvement in vnriouB tests in 
Experiment II (Class median scores ) ; Data from Taltle 67. 


The Test Eesults or the Tninn Extemment. 

It will be observed that the gain in rate as recorded by the 
practice records is considerably in excess of that recorded by 
the O.B. test. The mean gain on the class records is 239 per 
cent, ns against a gain of 68'2 per cent, on the class median 
scores on C.B. 2-3. Tims the C.B. test does not indicate tho 
full measure of improvement, the reason being, ns explained 
in the previous discussion of tests, that the higher the question- 
density, the less tho difference recorded between the fast and 
the slow reader. For this reason tho " Beauty and tho Boast ” 
and “ Little Brother and Sister ” pair of tests was devised, and 
the experiment was repeated. 

On this occasion the “Blue Lamp” test was applied 
before practice, and its pair-test, " Tho Pour Brothers,” was 
applied after practice in order to measure the effect of a before- 
question practice on reading with after-questions. 

The students used in this experiment proved to be better 
initially than those used in the first, and the improvements 
are therefore slightly less marked. 

The gains on the tests are shown below (Table 63). 
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Test. 

CONTBOL 

CL.iSS. 

Bxtebiuektal 

Class. 

J 

1 FKROBKTAaB OF 

1 Impbovemekt. 

( 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After, 

Control. 

Experi- 

mental 

Kansas Bate, nneor- 
reoted. 

87-0 

113-5 

87-0 

123-0 

30-5 

41-4 

Kansas Kate, conectod 

87-0 

113-5 

87-0 

140-6 

30-5 

61-6 

Kansas Comprehension, 
uncorrected. 

lG-0 

22-6 

16-6 

24-4 

41-3 

56-1 

Kansas Comprehension, 
corrected. 

16-0 

22-6 

15*5 

1 

29-2 

j 41-3 

8S-4 

Blue Lamp — Four 

Brothers, Bate. 

81-0 

69-0 

80-5 

30-0 

I 10-1 

123-6 

Blue Lamp — Four 

Brothers Comprehen- 
sion. 

8-6 

8-6 

9-5 

9-4 

0 

1 

-1-0 

Beauty and Beast — 
Little Brother. 

88-6 

63-5 

83-0 

27-6 

30-4 

201-9 

0. B. 2—0. B. 3 

G8-5 

1 67-6 

73-6 

41-0 

19-1 

79-3 


Table 53. — ^Percentage of Improvement in various tests in 
Experiment 3 (class median scores). 


In the above figures it will be noted that the greatest gain 
IS in the test which has the lowest question-density, viz., 
“ Little Brother and Sister ” (Density 2'7). The “ Blue 
Lamp ” — “ Pour Brothers ” test shows the next greatest gain 
with a question-density of T'5. 

It appears from /the “Blue Lamp” — “Pour Brothers” 
Test that improvement in rate of reading efiecied by training 
with before-questions is actually transferred to work with after- 
questions. 

The students were interrogated after the test and were of 
the opinion that the abili'^' gained in the practice was trans- 
ferred to their normal studies. 

The Effect of Pkactice ik English heading on the sfeed of 
Beng.\li reading^. 

In connexion with the experimental class used to determine 
the relationship between density and speed, an experiment 

> These experiments were conducted by HT^Bnnnorieo, A. K. Dutta 
and the nulhor. 















The Improvement of English Reading. 

In each case the practice period was 16 hours. 


■I 

The Improvement The Improvement 

oF English Reading. of English Reading. 

Experiment V. Experiment 2. 

The Effect of 
Practice in 
English Reading 

is ao 

Is 




S3- 

on the rate or 
Bengali Reading. 
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^ 20 
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700 
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(No Practice was given 
in Bengali Reading) 
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Practice Practice. PractKe Practice Practice. Practice. 


DIAGRAM 9. 
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iras made to determine whetKer tlic improvement effected by 
training in English Beading was transferred in any degree to 
Bengali Beading. 

The Bengali test was selected from “ Islam Bahini ” and 
was a story unknown to the students. Twelve students were 
present at all the tests. Accuracy was constant. The prac- 
tice, e:ctending over 20 periods, was carried out in English 
only and was conducted on the same lines as in the three 
experiments described above, rising the same books. 

The very marked transference effect appears to indicate 
that the Bengali student’s deficiency in English reading is ir. 
part at least due to a general rending deficiency, and not 
merely to a specific deficiency in English. 



CNortsir. 


ScvoAir 



BENO.IL1 . 

1 

ItAtC 

(tvotda 

rer 

intnuto) 

before' 

PfACtlCO. 

n Ate After 
Practice. 

Den- 

sity. 

llAtO 

Kforc 

Practice. 

i 

l>cn« 

ItAtC 

after 

Prac- 

tice 

Per cent 
It»prD\c* 
ment. 

Per cent. 
Itii])ro\e- 
snent . 

10 

lie 

428 

83 

1 130 

83 

620 

2G0 0 

001 c 



( 

£2 

1 £05 

66 

074 

"1 r 

226'8 

r> 

ICO 


4 T 

, SIC 

• S 

701 

>• EJl-O'l 

200 2 


Table 54. — ^The Effect of Practice in English Beading on the 
rate of Bengali Beading. (12 cases.) 


iNTEurnETATioN or TirnsB Besults. 

The results of these four experiments appear to point to 
the following conclusions : — 

1. That the deficieiicj’- of the Intermediate Eirst j'ear 
■student in reading ability in English is due to a general defect 
in Beading rather than to a specific defect in English. (This 
conclusion would seem to be supported by the nature of the 
teaching of the mother-tongue in the schools, which resembles 
rather the formal method of teaching Latin than modern 
methods of teaching a living language). 

2. It appears that this defect can be remedied without any 
great effort. It is not of course suggested that it can be com- 
pletely righted in 15-20 hours. The material used in these 
experiments was very simple; a training in arrangement and 
memorization of more difficult material would need to be added. 
It might however be supposed that suitable practice for two 
periods per week throughout the first year of the Intermediate 
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course and a modification in tlie examination so as to encour- 
age efiBciencj" in reading would make a very marked difference. 
It is moreoTer desirable that something should be done in this 
respect before the boy reaches the Intermediate stage, and a 
simple reading test as a part of the Matriculation examination 
in place of the present examination on some of the more formal 
aspects of English would be a most reasonable innovation. 

3. In regard to the method of practice used, the value of 
the Before-question as a method of training with pupils of this 
age and standard seems to be indicated. Before-questions tend 
to produce the forward urge and the searching attitude which 
are characteristic of skilled readers. 

The above results tend to confirm the finding of previous 
investigators that Silent Heading is a process which is capable 
of very considerable improvement at the cost of comparatively 
little time and effort. The present experiments differ from 
previous experiments in that the period of training was shorter,, 
and the gain relatively larger. This result may be attributed 
to the following causes : — 

1. The students were older than is usual in such experi- 

ments. 

2. They were, in respect of reading, probably more baclc- 

ward than the pupils of American experimental' 
groups. 

According to Anglo-Indian C.B. II norms the initial read- 
ing ages-of the groups were. Experiment I — age 11, Experi- 
ment II — age 9; Experiment III — age 13. Comparing the- 
final O.B. Ill test with Anglo-Indian C.B. Ill norms the mean 
reading rate of the class in Experiment I became equal to the 
norm of age 14, in Experiment II to the norm of age 12, in 
Experiment III to the norm of age 18. Thus in general the 
effect of training tended to bring a backward class up towards 
its age-norm : this is probably less difficult than to raise child- 
ren above their age-norm in the reading of their mother- 
tongue. 

The rapidity of improvement and the nature of the indivi- 
dual practice graphs is such as to suggest that we are not here 
dealing — as appears to be assumed in records of some previous 
experiments of this nature — with the improvement of a single 
mental function. This conclusion is supported by the results 
of the experiment on Question-density in relation to Rate, in 
which the unpractised student failed to adjust himself to read- 
ing situations of low question-density, while the practised 
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reader sLoired at a certain point a definite and distinct change 
•of method. (See Tables 39 to 46.) It is therefore suggested 
that irhat these Practice-classes have done is, not to increase 
the speed of the elementary function of reading (in respect of 
speed of eye-movements, speed of word perception, etc.), 
but to supply a new method of response more efficient and more 
rapid than the old. Thus the improvement may he considered 
not as a growth of skill in one function, but as a transition 
from the childish type of Observational word-by-word read- 
ing to an adult type of Purposive “ Scanning.” The subjects 
•of the experiment were “children” in respect of reading 
before training, because probably never before in their school 
•education and under the defective cultural influences of their 
homes had they been required to, or felt the incentive to read 
at a high speed. They had probably never been required to 
tear the heart out of many books in “ getting up ” a subject, 
nor felt the urge which comes from the perusal of literature for 
pleasure and appreciation. Bengali school boys read relative- 
ly rather little even in their own language, and their teachers 
•very often read not much more, as will be gathered from the 
figures given below. — ^Non-Government schools form the vast 
majority in the country. 


Institution. 

Atetagc 

Roil, 

102U. 

Books 
issued 
to bO}6 
(orstU' 
dents), 
10S3 

Books 
per hoy i 
(or stii* 1 
dent) 1 
per 1 

Aonum I 

Ko of 
Tca- 
ciicr«, 
1028 

Books 
Issued 
to tea- 
chers 

In 

1023. , 

Books 

yer 

teacher 

pet 

annum. 

rfbaheb. 

5c7ioo{f. 



■1 

■1 




OoNcrnmcnt School , 

488 

oil 

■9 

H 

163 

0 3 

Good Library. 

2 roD>Go vernment 

412 

171 



37 

9 9 . 

root ZJbrar«. 

School. 



■■ 





[nlcrmcdiatt College 

360 

1,533 


31 

518 

10-7 

Good Library. 

Hacea Cniiernlu. 



B 





Attft and Scienco . 

1 

1,051 

23,493 

■ 

77 

4,746 

61 7 

Bakes ti apccial 
feature of 
encourapins 
the use of 

Teocheiii* Training 
CoiI(*gc, Dacca. 

77 

2,01® 

2C2 

■ 

314 

44 0 

Bainb nia- 
duato stu* 

dents Good 
Library. 


Table 55. — The number of books issued from the Library per 
annum per student and per teacher in various educational 
institutions in Dacca. 


* Xbls does Bot Include tbe SemJiiar or Bell Z>(brar|o3. 



















iMi’iiovi;Mr.NT (IV Mi.i:sT nr.\niN (5 aiiimtv 


Anytliiiijr in llii* nnhtrc of Ili'.tory fciu-liin^r <l()nf on 
“Till' Pillion I’lim “ I", nntinowii fn iIk* i-i-liooK: in tlin Tnlor- 
nictlinlf ('olIi'^'c>. ami i-vi'n in lln* T’nivi'n.ily in llpiif,'nl ilio 
j.tiulriit's Icnil lo I'onfim* Ihoir I'fforH lo Ilio .*«tu<ly of n foiv Fi;t 
Ii'xIIuhiIj''*. TIio of nittnr of llif* [jftron{<s confiiin b«l ft 

very im*npji> lilirtiry, nml tlip niiilmlf' of Iho llonpnli puront to 
tiovf*l<, in innnv nii'-cs rasonililf"! that ili'icrilii'il liv .Inno Au'ti'n®; 
lip ilo'icrilip'; llioni ns ofton iiiiinornl ami jiorvi'r'.ivi' nml tlio 
rcailinp of tlii'in invnrinlily a wnsto of tinn*. It is not tlioreforo 
.enrprisinp tluil wo .soiiiplinips fiml tin' slmlont of tlip “ I’nes “ 
or ovfii “ Ifommrs” cln-.'-o-, sttnnpoly ipnornnt of nil tlial lii's 
oTilsiilo lliP Hlllo rnnpi' of lii<< iiinm'ilinlo •.Imli*".. Tn n'sprrt of 
rpailiiip nliility liis rnmlitinii I'orri'spomN to Hint of Ilia prp- 
atlolpspont Anplo-lmlinn pirl, bpforc slip lins lippnn tlip normal 
“ lloadinp Crarp^.’’ 

^Vp vlionlil not lilnnip Biiinpnnli'-m for this; nor slionld we 
Idniiip llip tpacliiTs and ilip lionips, for tlipy tlipiii'-plvps nrc tlie 
jiroilncts of a inoip fnr-tpaphinp pau'-p. Tlip lilnniP Ups moet 
justly at tlin door of tlip pxainiiiafions ami of tlie uiirripula; 
for liotli In (lip vcrnapiilar nml in Knpli-li, tlipy iniply—aml 
produpp — a wroiip nttitudp to lanpiiapp-study. Tlipy pinplia- 
Ftsp flip aliilily (o writo tliP lanpnapp. Hip aliility lo learn »p n 
plmri (pxllmolc with its Intrdpn of notp-., to tvorry <ml the trans- 
lation of a fpw Hnps; tlipy do not pinphasi'p or tchl the nhilily 
lo read, to patliPr ideas and Jparn from boohs. They piiiphnsisp 
tlip pxpips-ivp fnm tion of luncunpp, nml loavp their products 
without Hip niPims of obtaininp ideas to express-. 

SUMMAKY. 

Tlip purpose of these experiinpiils was to defenninp liy what 
means uml to wlial extent the Kiipli«li Heading ability of 
Henpali Iiiterim'diatc students eould he improved. 

Tliree e.^purimeiits were made; in fho first and soeond if was 
found that the le.st.s u.spr], owinp to their qiiestion-den.sily, did 
not \iuir. ilu> lull iiiiiiiuiit 111 iinpioveiiieiit as iiidieafed by the 
class records. Por the third cxpcriniput tests of lower density 
were devised. The tlirep experiments go to show that even iix 
so short a practice period as IG days a very innrhcd improve- 
ment can be effected. The result is to bring Hengali Infer- 
tnediaie students from a .standard equivalent (on the C.B. test). 

• &rCh! v'"* nniversitjr."" 

’ Hall, G. S., Adolesccnco, 1911, Vol. H, pngo 407. 
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to Anglo-Indian age 9-13 to a standard equivalent to age 12-18, 
Anglo-Indian girls, or, on Bengali norms, a standard superior 
to that of the M.A. Class, a gain of four years in three -weeks. 

This improvement is not due to increase of skill in the same 
function; it is due to the replacement of the childish type of 
reading by the adult type. 

• It appears that Before-questions are an e&ctive method of 
training and that their practice-effect is transferred to an- 
After-question Test. 

The practice-effect in English Beading is transferred to 
Bengali reading. This appears to indicate that the defect of 
the Bengali is a general defect in reading ability rather than a • 
specific defect as regards English. This is what would be - 
expected in view of the rather meagre amount of reading of the- 
average Bengali student. The root cause of this condition lies-. 
probably in the wrong attitude towards language study shown 
in the curricula and examinations, over-emphasising Expres- 
sion : the Beceptive aspect of language — ^th«* art of reading — - 
is neither taught nor tested. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER 7. 

A “Work-limit” Timing Machine.^ 

In tlic .Tonrnnl of Ednrationnl Psycliology® Ilokinson des- 
•cribcs an insirument tor timiiip IVorlr-Liinit group lasts, rfc., 
tests in wliicli <ho score or a part of tlic score of the pupil is 
derived from the time taken to complete a certain task. 

The device there deit-rihed consists of 31 numherod cards, 4 
inches by 5, running on a double wire. The numbers arc three 
inches high. The first card (zero) is turned over as soon as the 
first paper is shown up, and that paper is marked zero: the 
•other cards are turned over at 5 second intervals and the subse- 
quent papers are marked according to the numbers on the cards. 
A constant time (from the start to the handing in of the first 
paper) is added to all the scores. Tlic cards are turned over by 
hand. 

Stone®, in his Beading Test uses a device very similar to 
that described above. The eai'ds are worked by hand, and he 
suggests the employment of a “ eapahle boy horn the upper 
grades ” for the purpose. He also adds a constant. 

This adding of a constant would greatly increase the labour 
of marking a large scale test carried out Avith several dift'erent 
groups or classes. In the case of Practice Classes in which 
•several work-units are done in a single period, it might be 
liable to prodnee errors. The pui’pose of the constant appears 
to be to economise the number of cards. If the times are 
■written up on a black-board, there is no need to use a constant. 
The only disadvantage of the black-board is that about the 
Mean Time there is a rush, and the black-board operator has 
hardly time to write up the numbers. If however the twenty 
or thirty numbers round about the probable mean time be 
written tip on the board before the test, the times up to and 
after these scores can bo written up individually as required, 
but at the busy time the operator has only to point. 

> Tliis account was originally publislipd in the Journal of Edurotional . 
Psychology, April 1923 , and is reprinted here by permission ot Messrs. 
"Wanviok and 'Tork. , , 

- Robinson, B, W., A Now Timing device for Work-Limit group tesu, 
•Journal of Educational Psychology, XlII/8, Novomber 1922. 

” Tho Stono Scries of Narrative Reading Tests (Directions), 1922. 

Note. — ^This worls was done in conjunction with my brother O. F. W. 
West, for whose assistonco T am extremely grateful. The machine was 
•constructed by Mr. James Aird. 
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This method ivories very well in practice, but it suffers from 
the same disadvantage as tlie two methods noted above, namely 
that it requires an assistant in addition to the teacher or test- 
director. In the ease of a test this does not matter much, for 
a test is usually an imiioitaut and rather c-oslly matter and of 
not very frequent occurrence, so that .special staff can always- 
be mobilised for it. Hut in the case of a Practice Glass, wliich 
is held regularly for some considerable period, the need of an 
assistant is a serious objection. A inclliod of teacbing'wliich 
requires two persons, a teacher and an assistant, is impracti- 
cable in any ordinary school. 

For test work it is a convonienre, hut for practice-work if is 
an ahsolutc necessity to have an autoiitatic system of time- 
recording which makes it possible for one teacher to conduct 
the work niiassisted. 

The laarhhie required is one which will show figures at 
least two inches high, from 1 to 099 at regular intervals. It 
should, ideally he possible to vary the interval tor different 
types of work; hut, if the interval must be ii.vcd, if .should ho C 
seconds in order that the Unit-scores may, b}* the in.scrtioit of 
a decimal point, ho converted into minutes without arith- 
metical labour. The inaebiue must be reasonably silent, and 
one wliicli can be readily sot back to zero. 

The ‘turn-over’ type of action ns used by Ilohinson was 
considered ; a similar mcchnnisin was used in a clock of German 
ranniifnclnre which appeared on the market about 1010 : the 
idea was rejected ns likely to prove costly and difficult to mnmi- 
fnetnre, A Maltese-cross action running a chain of niunbcr 
bonrd.s was considered and rejected ns not giving a snificient 
range of luiinbcrs. A “ Frena ” camera action would give n 
good range hut would he troublesome to set back to zero. A 
machine consisting of three revolving dials was finally decided 
upon. 

The fir.sl model constructed was driven by clockwork, with 
the idea of making it portable, but the machine had not power 
to turn number-discs of sutficient size, and was very noisy. It 
was therefore rejected. 

If a weight -driven model must ho used, one might just as 
well, from the point of view of porl.shilily, have an electric 
model running from an siecumulntor. In the .seeond model, 
thorefoic the original transmission of the clorkwork model was 
retained, hut the maehine was netnated by n solenoid driven 
from contacts on a clock. It was found that the light contact 
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possible on a clock, with 4ho large current required to actuate 
•the solenoid, was apt to ‘ chatter ’ and give double strokes. 
Hence the clock was inadc to actuate a Relay. 

The instrument -was a failure owing to iis nicchanicnl tens- 
•transmissiou,^ wliich rcqtiircd so much power on the double 
transmission, {c.g., 99 to 100) that it over-ran* on a single 
•transmission or a simple unit stroke, and none of the checking 
devices used -on calculating machines succeeded in preventing 
this. This machine was therefore also rejected. 

In the third attempt each dial was actuated by an independ- 
lent solenoid, the tens-trausmission being electrical. The diffi- 
•culty encountered in this machine was that the contact on the 
unit solenoid -■was so short that it would not give the Tens and 
Hundreds solenoids lime to act. This however was overcome 
b}’ making the Unit solenoid merely start the movement, which 
was completed bj* an extra contact on the Ten and Hundred 
.solenoids. 

This model was then finally adopted. 

The machine works silently and is capable of giving any 
'time-unit required. As at present fitted it gives intervals of 
4, 5 or 0 seconds, but by a very rapid and easy adjustment it 
could bo made to give any other three intervals preferred. 
The electrical tcus-transinission has the special advantage that 
•the dials can be very readily set to zero by turning each back- 
•wards independently, a mailer of a few seconds only, — ^whereas 
in a mechanical transmission zeroising is always difficult. 


* See .Glossary. 
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APPENDIX 2 TO CHAPTER 7. 


Results of tests of the First, Second and Third Experiment in 
the improvement of English Reading in Bengali Students. 



Exrr.niHr.NTAL Ci.iLss. | 

Co.MliOL Class. 

Test. 

Jlcasuro. 

1 

Score. 

Score. 

Gain in 
favour of 
the eipori- 
incnt-al 
class. 

Kansas !■ Itnte . . 

Before iiracticc— 
Sle.in 

61-6 

Cl-5 



Itledinn . 


uOl) 



S. D. . . j 

15-7 

lC-7 

1 

II II • • 

After iimctice — j 
Mrati . . ' 

POB 

8G-3 

135 


Mcdi.in . . 1 


830 

ICO 


B. I). . . , 

180 

! 20-3 


„ I, Coinprclion- 
pion. 

Before practice — ‘ 
iilcan 

08 

08 


^Icdian . . 

S. 1). . . 1 

100 

.S-6 

10 0 

3 1 

,,, 

Kansas 11, Coini'rc- 
liciiMnc ■ 

After practice — ! 
Mean . . 

j 

20^1 ; 

i J7-3 

3-0 

Median . . ' 

' SO-,1 ; 

lB-9 



S. B. . 

•1-5 

1 •'■8 

... 

C. B. II (Timc-anitB) 

Before practice — 

1 

87'3 

1 


Mean 

871 



Median . . 

8/0 

8C-0 



S. I). . 

16-7 

J2-0 



After practice — 
Mean . . 

. C2D 

72-3 

19-4 


Median . . 

1 

72-6 

23-0 


S. 1). . 

* 14*3 

1 

20-1 


C. B. Ill (Tiinc-units) 

After practice— 
Mean . . 

1 

01-8 

80 8 

200 


Median . . 

1 C5-0 

73 0 

ISO 


S. D. . 

j 12-3 

20 2 


Mac Lamp (Time- 
units.) 

After practice - 

Mean . , 

I 

1 

67-8 

8B-2 

27-4 


Median . . 

6C0 

81-6 

23-5 


S. D. , 

lB-1 

20-1 

„ ■Coinprclicnsion . 

Mean 

80-3% 

70 0% 

0-7% 


Median . . 


70-2% 

8-4% 


tis 1^. • . • 

1 12-9 

17-0 



Table 5G. — ^Results of tests of the First Experiment in the im- 
provement of English Reading Abilitj- in Intermediate 
Students. 
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ijn*jiovi:Mi;N*T oi* sii.i:xt heading abimtt 


Test. 

UxrcnrME.NTAi, ChS*". 

CoMBOB Class. 

Jltanirc. 

Score. 

Score. 

Gain in 
farmir of 
the experi- 
rncntal 
class. 

Knn'-as I, Ilntc 

Before practice — 





Mean . 

02-7 

G-I’O 

.. 


Median . 

070 

6yo 

• •• 


S, I). . 

1G‘1 

13-7 

• 


After practice — 





Mean 

yo-.i 

80-2 

lO-I 


Median . 

760 

700 



fs. I). . 

20-2 

lO-O 


„ I, Coraprclicn- 

Before practice— 




Bion. 

Mc.'iii 

0-8 

0'7 

•• 


Median . 

8*6 

9-0 



s, n. . 

3-7 

3-6 


KnuBas II, iCompre- 

After practice— 




IicnMon. 

Mean 

lt5-9 

14-9 

2 


jfedian . 

16-7 

13-6 

2*1 


S, D. . 

.1-7 

4-3 


C. 11., II . 

Before practice— 





Mean 

D7‘4 

97-4 

M* 

1 

Median . . 

980 

970 

».» 


.S. 1). 

10-9 

17-8 

... 


After practice— 





M can 

59-t> 

79-4 

10-S 


Median . 

C20 

73-0 

i: 


S. D. . ^ • 

17-2 

19-3 

... 

C. U., Ill . 

After practice — 

, 




Mean 

590 

85-4 

26-4 


Median . 

020 

86-0 

l4 


S* « • 

13-9 

21-2 

ata 

Bine" Lamp (Time- 

After practice — 




anita). 

Mean 

76-4 

90-6 

iD'ai 


Median . 

770 

91*6 

14*6 


S. D. . 

13-7 

27-2 


„ ComprclicnBiou . 

Mean . ■ . 

77'S% 

78-7J4 

-0-9% 


Median . 

80-9?i 

86-9^ 

— D’O/tf 


S. 1). (ecores) . 

8-2 

6-8 



Table 57. — Hesults of tests of tlie Second Experiment in the im* 
provement of English Heading Ability in Intermediate 
Students. 
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Gain in 
favour of 
tbc 

Experi- 

mental 

Class. 


Kansas, Rate 


Kansas. Comprclien- Eefove pi-acticc 


•C. B., Ill 


Beauty and the Beast 



S. I). . 

c. B.. II . . • practice- 

Med 
S. B. 

n ITT , . After practice — 

•U D., ill 

Med . 

S. D. . 

Beauty and the Beast Before practice— 

■’ Mean. 

Med. . 

5. D. . 

little Brother and After practice— 

6. ; 

S. D. . 

Blue Lamp, Time-units Before practice—! 

Alcan. • 

Med. . 

S. D. 

Pour Brothers, Time- After practice- 
units. Jlcan. 

3ted. . 

S. D. 

Blue lamp, Coinpre- Befoic practice- 
honsion. Mean. 

little Brother, Coin- After pmctice- 
prehension. Jfean. 


Correcting for those who finished bcfoic time. 


T.tBLE 5fl. — ^Results o£ tests of the Third Experiment in the im- 
provement of English Beading Ability in Intermediate 
Students. 
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CHAPTERS. 

The English Vocabulary of a Bengali Boy. 

The mensiu’enient of the English vocabulary of a Bengali 
boy is, compared with that of Silent Reading, a relatively 
simpler task : we have the advantage of knowing precisely what 
•we are setting out to measure and the measurement itself in- 
volves no great technical difiSculties. On the other hand there 
is relatively little antecedent work to serve as a guide; and 
such as there is tends rather to mislead. 

The Value of the Measurement of Vocabulary. 

The vahle of the measurement of vocabulary lies in the 
assistance which it affords in determining rates of progress in 
vocabulary. 

The number of ■n’ords taught per annum in different read- 
ing-books intended for the same grade varies very widely. 
Thus among four series of books in common use in Bengal, the 
number of new w’ords introduced at each stage is : — ■ 



j Scries I. 

Series 2. 

Series 3. 

Series 4. 

Primer 


353 

327 

313 

844 

1st Bending-book 

• 

420 

672 

292 

377 

2nd Beading-bool: 

• 

383 

4G4 

039 • 

643 

Total 

• 

1,IG3 

I,3G3 

1,244 

1,7C4 


Table 59. — The number of New "Words introduced at each 
stage in various English Reading-books intended for 
Indian children. 


The number of new words to be introduced per aimuni ^ 
should presumably show some regular increase, or decrease, ot 
constancy, and should be based on some knowledge or theory 
as to the number of words which a boy can learn in a year, or 
must learn in a year in order to reach a certain standard at the 
end of the course ; but these figures show no regularity of any 
kind. 
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As a basis of discussion in regard to the rate of progress in 
teaching experiments and in the design of courses it is very 
necessary to Icnow what is the actual rate of progress of a Ben- 
gali hoy in English vocabulary under present conditions and 
methods of teaching. 

Types of Meastjreiient. 

(«) Testi of Vocabulary in a foreign language. 

Very few measures have been taken of vocabulary in a 
foreign tongue; indeed only two are known to the present 
writer, viz., Ilenmon’s' Standardized Vocabulary Tests in 
Latin, and in French. These tests were constructed by tabu- 
lation of the words contained in a number of widely used text- 
books. The final list thus obtained was divided into separate 
lists. The statistical values of various scores (numbers of 
words correctly interpreted) were derived from the result of a 
preliminary test._ The pupil’s response takes the form of writ- 
ing the English meaning of the foreign word. The scores of 
this test have a statistical meaning but cannot be interpreted 
in terms of number of words in the total vocabulary. 


(6) Tetis of Vocabulary in the mother-tongue. 


Estimates of the extent of vocabulary in young children in 
the mother-tongue have been made by record and tabulation of 
the words used in actual conversation®, but this method is 
obviously inapplicable to older children and to foreigners; 
moreover it measures the speaking, not the Reading, vocabu- 
lary. Burt® uses an individual test based on age norms, but 
we are concerned rather with Group tests. The Thorndike 
Visual Vocabulary is a commonly used Group test* : the 
material used consists of lines of words, each successive line 
being of increasing difiioulty; eight different initial letters are 
to be written under the various words, e.g., W. under every 
word which has to do with "War or fighting, B. under every 
word which has to do -with money or Business, and so on. 
There are ten lines, each of ten words. The test yields a score, 


■Heninon V .The Monsurement of Ability in Latin, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Nov.-Dm. 1917 and March 1920. StandardizS 

s^^r? IU/2,”Feb!t921? Educational 

= Tracy, F., Psychology of Childhood, 1903, page 142, 

! S'^***l» Scholastic Tests, 3921, pace 340 

ne:oTS. ^<-^o;chers. College 
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but not an c.ctiinntc of (he actual 6txc of the vocabulniy of those 
tested. Its great disadvantage is the complexity of the direc- 
tions, ivhich would tend in the case of younger children to 
make it rather a test of abilitj' to follow directions, than of 
vocnlnilnry. In a later (192*1) test* of word knowledge dcvi« 0 (l 
by the same invest igator the material consists of 100 words, 
each having five alternatives set beside it. The sjTionjTn is 
to be selected and underlined. The test viclds a sfatisticnlh* 
correct score, but no estimate of tlie actual size of vocabulary. 
This test is interesting in that, for the selection and arrange- 
ment of words, the Thorndike Teachers* Word Book is used. 
This tj’po of test was used by tbe present writer in Dacca in 
1921 but wa« rejected, as it was found that an clement of 
boredom or fatigue was introduced owing to the number of 
words to be considered. Tims to measure tbe knowledge of 
100 words it was necessary to present uOO words: (Thorndike 
uses five altoriiatives, and thus prcfcnts 600 words). The work 
was done with small children, and it is possible that Bengali 
cbilclren, being le’s'i neenstnined to ibis type of work, are more 
susceptible to (his cause of unreliability. 

Tests which give an actual estimate of size of vocabulary 
arc those of Kirkpatrick and of Termnn and Childs.® In hofh 
eases the words are selected at regular intervals from a stand- 
ard dictionary. The pupil is exnniiucd orally’; or he may he 
asked to mark those words which he Icnows, while a subsequent 
chock is made by requiring liim to justify his markings by 
means of a selected list of words wbicli he is required to define 
in writinc. 

The score of Kirpatrick’s test is multiplied by 280, and the 
score of Terinan and Childs’ test by ISO in order to yield an 
estimate of total vocabulary. 

Tbe words of Torman’s test are arranged in approximate 
order of difficulty; the credit-indices" of the words on the 
Thorndike "Word List (though this was not used in its con- 
struction) tend to increase, but the two lists, as given in the 

* Tliorndilce. E. 1 j. nncl S.viiions, P.. " nifBciilty, Belinbility and 
Grade ncliicvcmonts in a test of Enclish vocabulnrv,” Teachers’ College 

Record, XXIV/3, Xov. 1923. 

' hrannal of TIIcntal and Phvsical Tests, 1021, 

pape 6/4. 

’ A “ Credit-index ” in a Word-frequency list is an index-figure 
nppcndcu to each irord n'liicli is derived from the comparative common- 
ness of that word in the lanRuaKC and indi/'ates the relative value of the 
li'lu 1 , • "nr?’®*''?” ^nnrninp: the ]anaiiap;e. Tims the credit-index or 
the IS 203, while that of » cherubim ” is 7. 
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Stanford Binet Simon TestsS differ greatly in tlxeir total credit- 
index,— List 1, 632, List II, 394. The order of the first twenty- 
trro BTords in each list is criticised hy Margaret Cohh“, and by 
totalling the scores {viz.. Times answered correctly in Miss 
Cobh’s experiment), and expressing them as a percentage of 
Times Asked, List I (first 22 words) is fotmd easier than List II 
(first 22 words) by 8 per cent. (49 per cent, as against 41 per 
•cent). It is the general experience of those who have used the 
Stanford Binet-Simon Test that List I is easier. 

The Terman test is properly an individual test. It has 
however been adapted by Weeks for use as a group test by 
requiring written answers. The correlation of the results of 
the group test with the results of the individual test applied to 
the individuals of the same group is 0*75*. 

The Terman test is not a good measure of the English voca- 
bulary of a foreigner, as Terman himself admits: — “With 
•children whose home language is not English it is of course 
unreliable. The reason of its unreliability — not discussed 
bj* Teman — lies in the nature of the words selected. Of one 
hundred words contained in the test only two occur in the first 
thousand commonest words in English as shown in the Thorn- 
dike Word Book®; forty-three of the words are outside the 
10,000 commonest words in English. Very few persons have 
a vocabulary of over ten thousand words in a foreign language ; 
hence 43, or nearly half of the test words, are mere “ pas- 
sengers ” ; they add nothing to the efficiency of the test. 


The Special Piioni.Eu of mevsukikg vocabulaht in a toheign 

LANGUAGE. 


It is in one respect much easier to measure vocabulary in a 
foreign language than in the mother-tongue, because there is 
no difficulty in the matter of definition. To define a word is 
not easy, and the easier the word, the more difficult it is to 
define®. Definition is used by Binet as a test of Intelligence; 
— and it is generally considered a very good test, and there- 
fore a very bad test for the present purpose. But in the case 
of a foreign language we can ask the children to translate in- 
stead of defining, while they still retain the option of explain- 


for the Stanford Berision of the 


’ Terman, Xi., Condensed Guide 
■Binet-Simon Tests, 1020, page 31. 

“ Journal of Educational Psychology, XlII/6, Sept. 1922. 

Uceks, A Journal oi Educational Psyohologj-, XlT/9, Dec 19vi 
» of Tntelligenoo, 1919, pa^ 230. ‘ 

• » for an pplanation of the n.'.turo of this hook. 

“ indisputable.” Chesterton G K 

Charles Dickons,” Cth Edition, 1910, pnges 1-2. ’ 
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ing or illiistraiing llie inennmg, — in the case of the 
motlior-tongxie, ■were their only means of indicating their 
Imowlcdge, Thorndike’s lahorious system of initial letters or 
s 3 *nojiynis is Ihcroforp rendered nnncccpsarj’, as are also Tor- 
man’s individual testing, and AVhipple’s Check Test*. The 
greatest of the difficulties experienced in measuring the vow- 
bularj* of the molher-tongiic is thus absent when ve measure 
the vocabularj' of a foreign language. 

Certain difficulties are common however to both pi'oblems— 
those arising from lloredom, and Copj'ing. In order to secure 
a rcnsonablj’ accurate measure it is necessarj’ to take the mean- 
ings of a fairlj’ large number of words. To indicate the mean- 
ings of a large inimber of words is tiresome and laborious, and 
the child becomes bored with (he task. 


A second difficultj* arises from Copj’ing. As there is no 
speed limit in a Vocabulary test and the answers arc short, it 
is very easj’ for one pupil to copj’ from another. Unless the 
])hysicnl conditions are favourable (which thej* rarely are m 
the East), it is not possible entirclj* to prevent copying hy 
spacing of the students. "Where there is boredom, copying h 
speciallj* likely to occur. 

One other difficulty, though not i)eculinr to this problem, 
is specially felt in dealing with it. namelj’ the Multiplicntjmi 
of Error. All Vocabulary tests arc samplings. Those Voca- 
bulary tests wliich endeavour to estimate the total number o 
words in a child’s vocabulary involve multiplication by * 
factor, c.ff., 180. Thus a child maj' know one word only, sm 
j'et score 180 ; he may know 179 words (or more), hut if m 


words chnnec to fall outside the list, he maj’ yet score zero. 


It 


is assumed that such errors cancel out, and probablj' they o 
so in the mean score of a gro\ip test of tlio mother-tongue. 

In the measurement of a large vocabulary, c.g-, 10,0^® 
words an error of 180 is trivial, — a matter of less than 2 per 
cent., hut in the measurement of small vocabularies sue e® 
have to be dealt with in a foreign language, an error of 1 
a very large matter : tlms in a Bengali Class III (age 9) ^ 

be an error of over 100 per cent. 


' Tests used. 

Our first attempt to measure the English Yocabiilary of 
Bengali hoj-s followed the lines of Henmon . "Words were 

» Whipple, G. ai., Manual of jrontal and Physical Tests, 1921, 
paf-e G77. 
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Eclectcd at ri’giilar intervals from all tlic Englisli readers ill- 
common use in the schools in Glass III. Duplicates were cH* 
minuted and the list was reduced by a second selection to 100 
words. Alternate words were taken {tom this and formed into 
two half tests. Bengali words were selected at random from 
the dictionary, rare words being rejected. In this way each 
English word was supplied with its real meaning and threo 
false meanings*. The boys were required to draw a line- 
through the correct meaning. The test was corrected with a- 
stencil. 

It was found that the correlation of the two halves was low, 
ranging from 0*3 to 0*7. This appeared to bo due to boredom, 
as ^0 words had to be read in each part and the boj's tested 
were young, — age 8-10. hforeover Class ITI is so, ill-graded 
in many schools in respect of English that there were many 
‘‘ undistributed maximum scores. The cstablislunent of 
norms for the test was abandoned, though the use of it was con- 
tinued as a Before and After lest in Practice classes, ns it has 
the advantage of yielding a score in eases where all other mea- 
sures show zero or an unreliable minimum. 

The Terman test was applied to the .Nt..\., class in the 
TJnivorsity of Dacca ns a group test, also to a few ifatricu- 
lation Classes (Class X), but it was evident that it was unsuit- 
able as a test of a foreign language save in the highest grades. 


FumVESCY Li.sts. 

It appeared therefore that this method of chance .sampling 
from an almost unlimited vocabulary would not he successful 
in the measurement of a foreign language; ns regards selection 
of words the limited sampling of the first test was more success, 
ful, though very restricted in its range. The idea then oc- 
curred of making u.so of ■\Vord-freqiicncy list.s as a means of 
btiilding up a Vocabulary test which might have a reasonnbiv 
wide range, but be at each point a sampling from only a smail' 
number of words. It would tbiis ho possible to arrange the 
test so that in tlie lower stages there would be larger .samnlin-ss 
and thus the .smaller the voKibulam- tested, the lower wouhi 
be the multiplication factor. (If Table G1 , below, he seen this 
point will he made clear). Jforeover by grading the test in 
order of increasing difliciiUy it m ight he possible to save the 

'« '"r’ 

Mental and Social Mcnsiiremcnls, Wit), papl. 22" Tlioriitliko, K. J,.,, 
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time both of the most jimior classes by omitting the latter part 
of the list which they are sure not to know, and of the most 
senior classes by omitting the former part of the test in which 
4ill the words will certainly be familiar to them. 

These "Word-frequency lists, showing the commoner words 
of the English language with index numbers of their relative 
frequency in the material studied, were designed in the first 
anstance mainly with a view to the selection of words for the 
teaching of spelling. A tabular statement of the main lists 
•of this kind is shown below. The most recent bibliography 
•of such lists is contained in Dewey’s “ Relative Frequency of 
English Speech Sounds ” page 3. 


Jfame of Compiler and date. 

Number of 
words 
tabulated. 

Number of 
j words 

1 in List. 

1 

I 

Sources of nords. 

lEldiidge, 1911 . 

43,939 

i 

1 0,002 

Newspapers. 

Ayres, 1013 

23,629 

! 2,001 

Business letters. 

Jones, 1913 

* 1 4,332 

Essays of pupils, 
Grade n-VIII. 

Cook-O’Shen, 1914 . 

200,000 

j 5,200 

Eoraily correspon- 
dence. 

•Starch, 1910 

40,000 

1 5.903 

Slogazines. 

Anderson, 1917 . 

360,000 

3,087 

Business and prisate 
correspondence. 

Thorndike, 1021 

62.9,000 

1 

Children’s classics. 


300,000 


Bible ftnd Englisli 
claesicfl. 


300,000 

•• 

Elementary School 
Texts. 


30,000 


Technical. 


90,000 


Newspaper. 


300,000 

• • 

Correspondence. 


1,865,000 

10,000 


Dewey, 1923 . 

100,000 

1,131 

Tvrenty BourccSs 5 
percent, from eacb. 


Table 60. — T\’'ord-frequency Lists. 


* This list is ^of different construction from the others notcd._ ITio 
essays were specially written, and the words arc classified according to 
■the grade in which tlicj’ are first used. 
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The Biost valiiahle of these lists for our purpose is that of 
Thorndike. This List is criticised by Dewey^ as defective in 
the order of the first few words ; it has however the very great 
advantage of being by far the most extensive, and for our pur- 
pose such errors as those pointed out by Dewey, involving as 
ihej* do a difference of only 1|- per cent, in the credit-index are 
quite immaterial. 

Two tests® were devised, both based rm the Thorndike 
Teachers’ Word Book®. The first test was devised with the 
idea of reducing the length and increasing the fineness of the- 
actual test by a preliminary grading to indicate the approxi- 
mate number of words known by each individual ; the finer 
grading could then be determined by applying a relevant por- 
tion only of the second test. Thus if the first test indicated 
the boy’ s vocabulary to be in the neighbourhood of 200 words 
he might subsequently be tested with a larger sampling than 
that of the first test but ranging only from 0 to 400. By this 
means it was hoped to reduce the multiplication of error, and 
to minimise the danger of boredom. 

A test was constructed consisting of one word from the first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth hundred'*, two from the second 
five-hundred, two from the second and subsequent thousands 
up to the tenth. This was the Preliminary Test, containing- 
25 words in all. The detailed test (containing seventy words) 
consisted of four words from the first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth hundred, five from the second five-hundred, and five 
from each subsequent thousand. 

The test was used with only a few classes before it was aban- 
doned. The basic idea appears to be sound, especially for ac- 
curate testing of individuals, but the preliminarj' test should 
consist of seventy words and the second test of at least 210, or 
more, of which 70 may be marked for each person tested, and 
there should be a third test to duplicate the work of the second. 

This would give a very accurate determination for an 
individual case, but for a group average it appeared to be un- 
necessarily elaborate. It appeared from the preliminary trials 
that a seventy word test did not cause undue boredom. The 
most satisfactory course for the particular purpose seemed to 
be to have two tests each of seventy words, and to take the- 

• Dewey, G., “ Belatiro Frequency of English Speech Sounds,” 1923 
page 5. ' * 

" With H. C. Banncrjee. 

» Tliorndikf, E. L., The Tenchcr’s Word Book, 1921. 

Thorndfho Word*L*lk. commonness) in the. 
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mean score. It was tlien possible, from the correlation of the 
'two halves to estimate the validity of the scores thus obtained, 
not as regards individuals but as a Group Survey. Further by 
splitting the test into two halves, by distributing them alter- 
nately, and giving the other half to a student only when he 
stood after completing his_ first paper, copying was rendered 
impossible. 

The final form of the test and the method of scoring is shown 
below ; — 

from — ^to — (in 
the Thorndike 
Word Book) selected. 


Table 61. — ^The structure of the final English Vocabulary Test 

for Bengalis. 

The details of the procedure used were as follows : — 

1. Spacing and pencils as usual. 

2. The teacher distributed the-papers alternately, begin- 

ning each successive row with a different sheet (so 
that Part I might not be behind Part I). 

3. (a) The children wrote their names. 

3. (6) The teacher read the directions : — “ Write the Ben- 
gali of the English words given below. If you 
cannot think of the right word to show the meaning, 
you may explain by an example. Do not guess. 
If you do not know any word, put a cross, X. Stand 
when you have finished and I will give you the 
other half.” (The directions were in .Bengali). 
Simultaneously with the reading of the directions, 
examples were shown on the black-board; — 

“ above . . upore. 

boy . . chele. 

add . . c.g., 2 + 2 = 4-. 

dark . . dekha jay na (you cannot see), 

tiypanosome . X ” 


(order) 

(words) 

(points). 

0—600 

4 

26 

SOI— 1,000 

6 

100 

1,001—10,000 

6 

200 


Words in eaoh part, 70 j Total 140. 


eaok word scor. 
ing points. 


From caok 

(words) 

100 

500 

1.000 
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•"3. (c) Tlie teacher said, " Wow begin ” (This was said 
quietly and in a careless manner, so as to dispel the 
1 idea of a speed test). 

Boj’s who wrote English were told not to do so 
by the supervisors. Boys whose mother-tongne was 
not Bengali were told to write in their mother- 
tongue. Their papers were not marked or tabu- 
lated. 

4. As soon as a hoy stood, the supervisor collected his 
paper and gave him the other half (after initialling 
it, in order to know later that the paper handed in 
was the final half), and said to the boy “ "Write your 
name — there; and go on.” 

In the case of Intermediate and Graduate classes the first 
:26 words were deleted and the students were credited ns know- 
ing these words. 

In one case the score of Section B‘ of the class has been sub- 
stituted for the Section A score in a school as there was a sus- 
picion that the boys in the first section tested did not try their 
hardest. The two sections of the class were in the opinion of 
.the headmaster of equal ability in school work. 

Eight hundred cases were tested. The correlation of Part I 
with Part II is r 0 91, P.E. 0041; or, taking the school classee 
.only (X-to-III) r 0 96, P.E. 0083 (664 cases). 

The results of the test in a good, an average and a weak 
■school are shown, also the mean of the three sets of scores os a 
•composite norm. , 

> Whon the number of boys in a olnss exceeds the number permitted by 
the departmental regulations {or those of the Colcutta TJnivorsily), the 
class is divided into sections. The boys in the sections are ordinarily 
selected so that the two sections may be of approsimately equal educo- 
.tional ability. In this test Section A was tested in every case, save as 
.noted above. 
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The table given below shows the size of vocabulary of 
TjUglish-speaking children as estimated by various observers in 
children of various ages. 


Ago (>cat8 and 
dcelmats of a 
year). 

Voeabnlary 
(Kunibcr of 
vtotUb). 

7Q\estleator. 

Ago (ycata 
ftau decimals 
of a seat). 

Vocabulary 
(ITumticr of 
Yvords)* 

Tavestigator. 

SO 

215 

Tracy.* 
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KlrK>i«rlc]a.« 

2-7 

C42 

fiAlIabury.* 




5<5 

l.&2a 

r» 

Hg 

700 

$* 

05 

2,500 

Tennu and 






OhUdB* 




7-5 

2,000 

•» 


4,460 

Kir Inpa trick.* 

8-5 

o.oco 

ft 

BO 

0,020 


0-5 

6,000 

•» 

10*7 

7,020 

„ 

10*0 

0,000 

at 

n-B 

7,8CO 

t, 

ll'S 

C,100 

■I 

12-8 

8,700 

1 

12-5 

7,700 

ft 

18 0 

10,CC0 

II 

13 


ft 

16 

12,000 

Is 


Table 63. — The English Vocabulary of English-speaking 
children at various ages. 


The age-grade correspondence of Bengali students in respect 
of English vocabulary with children whose mother-tongue is 
English, is shown below. It is to be observed that the ages 
stated for Bengali boys are theoretical, viz., normal ages of the 
class. 



Bssoali Students. | 

EAOUsn 0HlI,Dlt]:^. 

Grade. 

Age. 

Vocabulary. 

Vocabulary. 

Age. 

Inter 1st year 


6,303 

0,100 

11-6 

Class — 

^ > 


6,046 

6,000 

0^5 

- • ■ ■ -1 


3.786 

1 3,000 

8-5 


' Tracj, T?., Psj-cliolopy of Childhood, 1903, page 142-3, oases Nos. 13 — 
27 nTor.igod. ^ 

‘ Salisbury, Educational Hoviow, VII, page 287, Snndiford, P 
Mental and Phycicnl Life of School Children, 1DI3, page 820. 

’ Tcrman, L. M. and Childs, H. 6., Journal of Educational Psych.- 
logy, 3, 1012, page 198. 

* Kirkpatrick, E. A., Pundanicntals of Cliild Study, 1011, page 236. 
'Kirkpatrick, E. A., Popular Science Monthly, 70, 1907, page 137 
Whipple, G. M., Manual of Hfentnl and Physical Tests, 1921, page 076. 

' These ages are converted from grades by the table in McCall, W. 
How to Measuro in Education, 1922, page 34. 

1 2 
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Grade. 

Bekcau SnrnxKTS. 

1 Ekclish OamnasK. 

Age. 

Vocabulary. 

Vocabulary. 

Age. 

Clasa—conld. 

1 

1 

1 




vin .... 

14 1 

2,600 

2, '600 

7-6 

vn . . . . 

13 

1.905 

1 

" 1 

• > 




1,628 

5-6 

VI ... . 

12 

1 

1,040 

1 

a* 1 

.. 

V . . . . 

n 

881 


• • 


! 


700 

3-8 

IV , 

10 

380 

405 

2-8 


* • 


216 

20 

in ... . 

” i 

163 

1 

•• 



Table 64. — Comparison of Bengali boys and English children' 
• in respect of English rocahnlary. 


The comparison of B.A. and B.T. class results is not shown- 
in the table: they would actually numerically correspond to- 
English age 12*5 (B.A. 7807 : Age norm, 7700) and age 13^ 
(B.T. 8720 : Age norm, 8800) reBpectively. 

The hate of leauning eeqtjiiied. 

The mean number of words added to the reading -vocabu- 
larj" in one year in the best school in Dacca is 735'5 ; imthe two- 
non-Government schools tested 578’2 words. 

From the table below it will be seen that for a Bengali boy 
at any point to equal in vocabulary the English boy of his age- 
it would be necessary for him to learn at, at least, three times’ 
the present rate of the best school. At its present rate of pro- 
gress the best Government school (dealing with the children of 
the upper classes, in many qf whose homes English is read and' 
spoken) may hope to bring its Matriculation class boys in res- 
pect of English vocabulary to a point about 5^ years behind' 
the English child of the same age, whereas the boy of the non- 
Government school -will be 6| years behind. On the average- 
(taking the bovs of all the classes) a Bengali boy will be from 
8| to 9| years behind an English boy of the corresponding age- 
(see Table 85V 
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Tun Minimum useful vocabulaut. 


The statement that the hoy of the Matriculation class in 
Bengal has a vocahulaiy of 6,000 English irords in itself means 
no more than a statement that he has scored 6,000 marks in 
the test : the test marks have no meaning save in so far as they 
enable us to make comparison with an Age — or Grade-norm.* 
A score in terms of number of words will however possess an 
independent moa;iing (apart from age or grade comparison) 
if we are able to state what these words enable their possessor 
to do. The Calcutta University Commission’s Report® insists 
that the public should enquire, “ What is the meaning of a 
University degree? Wliat does it mean that its possessor can 
do?” We are entitled to ask the same question of every ex- 
amination and every test. So in this cose we arc to enquire 
“ What does a vocabulary of 5,000 English words enable its 
possessor to do?” Since Reading is the subject of discussion, 
this question means “ "What does this vocabulaiv enable him 
TO read?” 

The special value of the question lies in its converse, that 
is in the determination of minimum standards of progress. 
We have seen that a large number of Bengali boys leave school 
prematurely, and have discussed the Surrender Talue® of sub- 
jects thus prematurely discontinued: we have therefore to en- 
quire, '* What minimum vocabulaiy will enable a boy, who 
leaves school prematurelj’’, to continue to read English books 
with reasonable ease and enjoyment?” and “ Does the existing 
vocabulary-achievement of the school accomplish this pur- 
pose?” “ Does it yield any permanent ‘ Surrender Value?’ ” 

By the words ” reasonable ease and enjo3mient ” is meant 
in this context such a degree of resulting pleasure as would 
render ic likely that the boy would continue his studies after 
leaving school. The opposite of ” ease and enjoyment ” in 
reading a foreign language is having to look up a large num- 
ber of words in tbe dictionary:^ hence we may define “ ease 


' Unless, of conrsOj they are being used for individual comparison : 

but this is not on Individual Test. _i. tt •, 

* Calcutta University Oomnussion Beport, J I, 166. 

“ Chapter 5 above. . , i • . . i 

* We are here concerned with Vocabulary. It is certainly conceiv- 

able that a boy might know eve^ bf baffled by 

■the syntax. But, in general, difficulty of ^tas and difficulty of voca- 
bulnry go together. In simplifying boolcs for the use of children or 
student? of a foreign language (sw tiie di^rassion belo,r of books « Sim- 
plified for Indian Students ) incidental difficulties of syntax are readily 
eliminated. 
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in iovms of tlie numbor of words per pcigc wbicb a bey would 
have to look up in a dictionary; five or six sucb words per page 
uould probably bo tbo limit compatible with enjoyment. In 
order to compare books of varj'ing type and spacing, we may 
define a page ns 200 words. 

As a sample investigation’ ibe vocabulary of the Matricula- 
tion class may be considered: — “ Wliat English books does a 
vocabulary of 5,000 words enable tbeir possessor to rend with 
ease and enjoyment?” and “ Is such a vocabulary sufficient to 
yield any Surrender Value in English to the boy who goes no 
further than the end of the High School course? ” 

(An examination was made of one page in every hundred 
pages, the minimum examined being 2 pages, nnd the maxi- 
mum 0 pages. In every' case 200 words are taken ns a page.) 


— 

— 

Words per page 
outside a 
Class X boy’s 
Voeabulaiy. 

A. li. SeriCB® . , 

Snendrop (Gtndo I) 

0 


Folry Stories from the EslJmos 



(Grade H) . . . . 

00 


The Mod Tailor .... 

2-0 

0. A. Hcnty . . 

Bedskin and Cow-boy . , 

30 

If 19 < • 

Tho Dragon and tbo Haven 

4-6 

Andrew Xang . 

Tho ‘Violet Fairy Book . . , 

4-» 

Charles Marryat 

Mr. bndsblpniBU Easy . , 

7-0 

„ Kingsley 

Westward Ho .... 

7-0 

A. Damns 

Tho Count of Monte Cristo , 

7-2 

W. M. Thnchaiy 

Beni; Esmond .... 

8-S 

Mrs. Cmik 

John Halifax Gentleman 

8-S 

B. X. Stevenson 

Treasure island .... 

0-0 

JuloB Verno 

20,000 leagnes nnder tho sea , 


A. X. Series, Senior . 

Windsor CasUo .... 

00 

„ Grade V . 

Two years before the mast 

ll-o 

ft » TV . » 

Cook's Voyoges .... 

11-0 

Arnold Bonnet . 

Mr. Froback .... 

11-3 

A. L. Soricsi Senior . 

The Tower of Xondon . 

l!-3 

Budyard Kipling 

Tho Jnngle Book .... 

I3-(l 


’ 'With Sishu K. Pal. 
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— 

— 

Wojds p-r page 
rutsidc a 
Class X boy’h 
Vocabiilaiy. 

'Charles Dickens 

Nicholas Niekelby 

13-4 

A. L. Series, Grade VT 

The Frairie .... 

140 


Table 66. — Ite avei'age mimber of words per page (in various 
books) wkicb are outside the 5,000 commonest words, as 
shown in vhe I'horndike Teachers’ Word Book. 


It appears from the above that with 5,000 words one can 
read Fairy Tales, and Henty; but Mariyat, Kingsley and 
Dumas would be read with difficulty, while Esmond, John 
Halifax, Treasure Island and 20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
would be an unpleasant task, for one would have to look up a 
word nearly every other line. A vocabulary of 5,000 words in 
the English mother-tongue is that of a child of 9^; thus the 
vocabulary and the type of literature appear to correspond 
fairly closely. 

But there is more to be said on this point. 

s The Age Discrepancy in Vocabulary. 

In the life of Sanderson of Oundle^ an experiment is men- 
tioned aiming at encouraging boys, especially of scientifi c or 

’ “ Lastly came the essentially Sandersonian and revolutionary idem 

The purpose of learning living tongues Tvas to give access to ana 

mastery of " live ” books, books of racial and social development; booira 

■of advanced and progi-essive thought Tlio method to be adopred 

was that of the co-operative Library Tvork already in full smng win 
History and English. A noble building must arise with at leMt one 
wing sumptuously equipped as a modern language '* House ” in the New 
Atlantis sense : a literary research laboratoiy devoted to the abstraction 
and collection of the writings of the great foreign Men of Service. 

“ There would always be boys of real literary and linguistic aptitude 
whose tastes would lie in the direction of the study of language for ite 
own soke. These should have as free a course in the older methods and 
ways ns the others in the new. Tlie " House ” would be primarily 
intended for those boys — in a majorily at Onndle — ^whose minds were of 
a scientific or historical bent. 

“ Sanderson admitted that the age of commencement must be much 
•inter tiinn with English work and that a younger boy must bo initiated 
-to the Librarj’ habit by means of first arousing his interest in books 
which he can tackle. For this purpose a large number of popular 
stories of adventure, tales of the war, travel books, and fairy tales and 
magazines were obtained, and nearly every boy of middle school develop- 
ment was given a period weekly for unrestricted reading therein. A 
-room was improvised specially for this purpose as awaiting the Temple 
■or “ House " to come later. At the same time the “ live ” books were 
imported from the Library into this room, and a start was made witii 
-two or three classes of older boys of scientific and engineering turn of 
cnind in a work of historical economical character.” — Anon., Sanderson 
.of Otindte, IPW, page 103. 
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iliRtoricnl bcntj to obtain a ronding-JtnowIedgo of foreign InJi- 
giinges. The writer visited Oiittdle and by tlic courtesy niitl 
help of the h<'nd!iia‘>lfi (Dr. I'islier), of jfr. G. If. Kvnns,. 
Mr. A. C. Urng and ifr. C. E. Stockton, was enabled to make 
enquiries as to the working of Ibis expcrimrnl. The experi- 
ment had then (September 1023) been discontinued. Tho 
main diflicnity .seems to have been that books wltich arc easy 
enough for a boy to read withoxit cxasperatingly fiequent re- 
ferenec to the dictionary arc books nTitten for native children 
(viz., native in that foreign langxiagc) of very mncli lower ago. 
Thus the French bonk which an Engli.sh boy of sixteen can. 
read with reasonable flxieney is one which was written probably 
for a French child of ten; hence its eontent is too juvenile to 
be of great interest. If on the eontrai-y books sxiitable in res- 
pect of eontent be prox’ided, they ntc too difliciilt in re.s2)cct of 
vocabxxlnry. 


In order to interest anyone in the rending of a foreign lan- 
guage, it is necessary to provide him with material wlxich is 
suited to his intelligence ns well ns to bis vocabulan.’. This can 
be achieved ns regards the ordinary books written in the foreign 
language only if the vocabulary of the student at the given ago 
is equal to that of the native child at the same age. We have 
shown in Table 65 that it is nlniost impossible to achieve this 
for the Ecngnli boy, at any rate under present conditions. It 
follows therefore that if the foreign boy is unable to achieve- 
age for age equality with the native boy in vocnbulmy, and if 
he is confined for his reading to the literature of the foroigii 
language written for native boys, he xvill for ever be eoiidem- 
iied to read matter which is gn*atly beloxv his mental jxge. 
Thus we have shown in the present instance that the only book 
which the Heiigali matriculate (age 16) can read xx’ithout hav- 
ing to look up woids is Snoinlrop (huitabli- for age .5 or (5) that 
the onlyliooks he can read with any ease are those suitable for 
English boys of age 0 or 10, a difference of G-7 yeax-s. Ap- 
pi'oaeliing the lualter fioin n xlifforcnt point of view wc havn 
ealcxxlated in Table 0-5 abox'X' that the diserepaiiey betxx-een Age 
and Euglisb vocabulary'^s, in Iteng.xHs, likely to be from 6f 
to O', years. 

Since literature sxiitable for lleiigali boys is not to be found 
at preseiil in the English language, the only alternative is to 
eoin])o.sc or edit literature f.ppci.ally, a literature suitable in- 
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respect of its substance to an English, or Bengali boy of 
■written in a vocabulary of the size of that of an English boy of 

— and similarly at the other stages of the Bengali boy’s 
progress in his study of the English language. 

This task ■would be very difficult hut for the word-frequency 
list. In test-work the Thorndike IFord Book was used in 
order to indicate what words a Bengali boy is most likely to 
have met with. How the words met most often are the conmio- 
nest words, and the commonest words are the most useful words. 
It would be possible that of two persons, A and B, each possess- 
ing a vocabulary of five thousand words, A might be able to 
read fairy tales and (with some dictionary work) Henty, 
whereas B might be able to read nothing at all. It is clear 
that one cannot get very far in the reading of English if one 
does not possess (we select at random from the first 500 com- 
monest ■words) such words as A — aw — and — become — be- 
cause — big — can — come — child — day — do, etc. Such 
-words are of great utility and each one confers a very large 
-unit of Beading power. Whereas the possession of 6,000 such 
■words as the following is almost useless in itself : — abdomen — 
abridge — calomel — candidacy — catnip — dandruff — 
davenport, etc. These are eidxeme cases, but it will he reali- 
•sed from a study of the statement, given in Chapter 9 below 
-(Table 70), of the “ Criteria of Beading-books ” that judging 
from the haphazard construction of the vocabularies of existing 
reading-books, it is probable that most Bengali hoys who possess 
a vocabulary of five thousand words include amongst those 
five thousand a very fairly large number of words which are 
mere “ passengers,” — such as (selecting from Beading Series 
of which the criteria are studied in Chapter 9) '' Mausoleum ” 

” Lore,” “ Canopy'' words which can very rarely be of any 
use to them. In our calculations above (Table 66) of the num- 
ber of unknown words in various story books, we have taken 
as our standard the first five thousand words of Thorndike’s 
List, whereas probably no foreign boy has a vocabulary so well 
selected. Even if we set out to teach these actual words and 
as few others as possible, there would inevitably be some amount 
of ” Scatter ” because the exigencies of plot make certain 
words inevitable, e.g., ” Musk ” in the story of the birth of 
Abbar, “ petroleum in an essay on Motor-cars or on Burma ; 
but the nearer we keep to the actual standard, the greater the 
utility of the vocabulary taught. 
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Tho actual amount ot ‘ Scatter ’ in the Tecnbulary of the 
664 school boys tested in Dacca is shown below. 


— 

CInu 

iir 
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V 
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PI 

Bl 
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B 
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.. 

B 
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B 
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0-S 
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.. 
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80 
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OC 
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Tadt.u 67. — ^Tlie Amount of ‘ Scatter ’ in the English vocabu- 
lary of Dcngali boys. 


[Bend. — Of the words liiiowii by Class Til, 23'8 per cent, 
were among the first 100 commonest words, 25’G per cent, 
amongst the second 100, etc., 60'6 per cent, were not included 
in the first 200 words of the Thorndike Word book (the approxi- 
mate norm of the class being 200 words) and wore thus of less 
than miiximum possible utili^. The approximate class norms 
are indicated by n lino. The exact norms will be found in 
Table 02.] 

The table shows that of the words known by Class III 50’C 
per cent, are of lo^s than innxiinnm utility: of those Icnown 
by Class X 2G’0 per cent, ore of less than maximum utility ; — 
that is, the boys of Class X will hove to learn some 1,300 addi- 
tional words in order that their vocabulary may be of the same 
practical utility ns the first 5,000 words of the Thorndike list, 
or in order that they may bo able to rend books written for them 
on the assumption that they know these first 5,000 words. 
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If tlie bo3’s of a class can be put in possession of a vocabu- 
larv of fire tbonsaiul English ■n'ords so selected ns to be of 
maximum utility, and if •u'e know what those words are, it 
•will be possible for us to smooth their path very considerably. 
Eor we can edii or cojiiposc matter for the reading of these 
bo.v.s, knowing pi-ecisel^- and showing pi'cciseh’ how far we are 
going outside their existing word-knowledge.* Moreover in 
their leisure reading, in matter which is intended for revision 
or for reading practice rather than for etxension of vocabularj”, 
we can avoid going outside their existing vooabularj* at all, 
and so provide books which can be read in an armchair ; and 
we cau thus create that sense of achievement and that pleasure 
in the literature which is the greatest of all incentives to further 
progress. The better the list — that is, the more useful each 
individual word — ^the gi’cater will be the variety of matter 
which we shall thus bo able to provide. Moreover if this can 
be done with 5,000 words, it can be done also with any standard 
of vocabulary ; we maj' fix a standard list of 1 ,000, 2,000, 3,000, 
4,000 words and write books which contain no words (or practi- 
cally no words) outside the limits of those lists. In the 
Supplementary' Beading-books following the Book II of the 
series of Beading-books constructed for practice classes (see 
•Chapter 9) four stories are provided, with a total of some 
10,000 — ^12,000 words in all, and the vocabulary of Books I 
and II, a total of only 444 different words, is used in these 
atories with no additions. 

There is in India a veiy large output of English hooks 
■" abridged and simplified for Indian students.” The produc- 
•tion of sxich books is a most valuable and important work : and 
•this is fully emphasised by ibc Calcutta University Commis- 
•sioii’s Eeport. The Eeport even goes so far as to suggest a suh- 
•sidy ; — “ We would suggest that in order to meet the veiy real 
need of poor students tlie University might issue a series of 
books, without notes or with very few, priblished at a few annas 

* This could, !•£ course, he done given any list of 6,000 words, so long 
■as they were reasonably selected, bnt on actual frequently list is neces- 
sarily, in BO far as it is valid and based on a sufficient count, an ideal 
' -selection. In foreign languages in which no such IVeqncnoy Lists exist, 
it would be better to innhe one than to trust to mere judgment, though 
nothing so einbornto would he required ns the lists referred to in Table 
GO. For example, a list has been made for Bengali by Probodh Deb 
Ohoudhury and has_ been used in connection with the construction of 
materials for teaching rending to Zenana women in Dacca. In this 
case the count wai^ only of 11.000 words and the material used for the 
count was that type of material which it was intended to use in the 
reading-hooks, fables and fairy-tales. There are Borne actual ad- 
-vantages in this limited or specific type of word frequeniw list. 
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•each, not iiitciulcrl for University examintoions, bnt for Bclf- 
•tctichinp of EnpHsh, anti of other things, the price being fixed 
•at the inimbcr of annas necessary to pay the bare cost of pnbli- 
•eation. We hope that each student might buy a number of 
•such hoohs, Po‘'Sihly such a series might oven be subsidised 

Wo believe that such a series if well selected so ns to 

•offer attractive and varied reading to the students would be 
more effective in tniiiiing them in the masteiy and knowledge 
of the English language and of Western ideas than many 
Inindreds of the formal lectures in English literature of the 
kind now in vogue.”* 

Such books arc already j)roduced in appreciable numbers 
without subsidy; if they are not produced iti larger nuinbcrs it 
is because they do not sell well, — save those few which have 
the good fortune to he adopted as textbooks for examinations. 
If they do not .‘•ell well, it must be because the Indian student 
derives no pleasure or profit from them. And if this be the 
■case, we arc not surprised. 

It will ho observed that the most difficult book in the list 
•of hooks given ahovo (Table 66) is one of the A.L. series, which 
is supposed to he condensed and " niwph'ficd ” for children; 
rthal Windsor Ca>1lc, Two j/cars before Ihc mast, and Cook’s 
roi/aijes in this same series are in point of vocahulnry more 
■difficult than Treasure Island in the original, that The Prairie 
in this series is in I'cspoct of vocabulniy more difficult than an 
nin-” simplified ’’ hook of Dickens, Arnold Dcnnct, or Kipling. 
There is nothing particularly difficxdt in the ideas of The 
Prairie, or irin/7.»or Castle, or Conk’s Voi/offcs, nor is their 
•style 80 sacred that a word may not be altered here and there, 
if then these books liave been “ simplified ” (as regards voca- 
hxilary at any rate) wc may justly enquire — In wlint did this 
simplification consist? — Yet since these hooks are intended 
primarily for Eiigli.sh children, in whose case vocabulary is 
.of less imporlauec, the editors may perhaps he pardoned. The 
K-’ase of the Indian ” .simplifications ” is less pardonable. 

We have <‘olloetcd fifteen .such hooks at random by various 
authors issued by various puhlisher.s. We have only .selected 
books wliioh hear on the cover or title [lage the words '* Abrid- 
ged and simplified for Indian students ” or the words *' Jie- 
tohl for Indian students. ” They aie all much the same and 
it will .suffice to quote from a single example. 

’ C.siculta Unix ersity Coiiinii'-sinn Hpi)or; . V, paRc -15. 
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“ The Cloister and the Hearth, Ee-told for Indian* 
Students.” 

Words outside the first 6,000 words of the Thorndike Word. 
Boob: — 


Page 51. Pago 100. Pago 161. 


panic 

. 7,700 

Buapicioua 

. 5,800 

unsteady . 


8,700 

determination 

. 0.300 

disables . 

. zero 

title-deeds 


zero 

presently . 

. 0,300 

bolster 

. 7,700 

granddaughter 


0,000 

bewildered 

. 7,700 

abbot 

. 0,300 

defray 


zero 

oomposurc 

. 7,700 

snore 

. 5,800 

rightfnl . 


0,000 



acnflle 

. zero 

penitent . ■ 


0,300 



presently . 

. 0,300 

angel (ooin) 


zero 



crossbow . 

. zero 

avarice 


5,800 





withhold . 


0,300 





dishonesty 


6,000 





burgomaster 


zero 





vicar 


7,700 





competition 


5,300 





perplexity 


8,700 





dispatch . 


0,000 





trusty 


6,900 





couriers . 


zero 


The number against each word in the list above shows the- 
position of the word in order of commonness, thus “ panic ” 
is approximately TTOOtli in order of frequency of occurrence : 

zero ” means that the word does not occur among the first 
10,000 commonest words. 

It may be argued that the use of these words is unavoid* 
able; words often appear to be unavoidable until one actually 
commences to re-write ; and then it is found that there is verv 
little difidculty at all in avoiding them. The words ” Burgo- 
master ” and ” Ticar ” ai'e perhaps the only two which aie 
difficult to replace since they are in the nature of proper names. 

In the paragraph below, re-written from page 151, ten of 
these words have been removed : the passage is otherwise un- 
altered and every word used is within the 5,000 list. 

“ Two loxes -were brought in. As he undid them his fingers 
trembled: he brought out the papers of a property at Tergou. 

“ This land and these houses belonged to Ploris Brandt, and do belong 
to you of right, my child,” he said to Margaret, “ I -took -these for a 
debt which has long since been paid off. 1 now restore them to their 
true owner u-ith tears. I am indeed sorry for what I bare done. In 

this other box there are three hundred and forty gold coins I 

have kept account, meaning to be just some day; but my love of money 
prevented me. Pray, good people, against temptation. I was born 
honest, — yet you see,” etc. 

Actually tbere are one or tun other minor difficulties which 
might also be removed, e.ff., do belong ” '' of right ” 
“restore ” although the above words come within the 5,000 
word list. 
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Prnpticnlh' n«y non-teelmical nmtlcr cnn be written witliin 
■ibe 5,000 wovdf* nflor very little nltcrntion. Any simple nnrrn- 
tivp which (Iocs not contain too much local colour nnd Ims a 
•itrong plot cnn bo written within 2,500 or even 1,000. This 
point is olnborntcd beenusn it is of fiindnniontnl importance. 

VTo will take nnotlior selection from a bool: so " simplilicd 
for Indian students ” and rc-write it with tlio first 5,000, 2,500 
nnd 1,000 coininoncsl words. At the hitler figuio, the tn*.k 
heroines difficnll, .and no one would probably ever altonipt to 
write this partioular book (The Vicar of Wakefield) at so low a 
Voenbnl.ary Index (the English vornbnlarj* of a normal 
Jbmg.oli boy nped 11-12 years). 


Origtnoh 

“ Pmlflojilv Die nppcernjiee of Mr. TJiornJiilJ's ci)ujpi>RP at n din- 
trnce alnniied ii<t nil, Init jinrticnlnrly increased the uneasiness of my 
eldesl dniinhler, svlio. desirous of clinnnina her betrayer, returned to 
the liou'o with her sister. Tii n four minutes lie nas nliRlitcd from Kts 
(linriot nnd innkinK up to the plneo ndiero I urns still sitting, inowired 
after my lienllli with Ids usual nir of fnirilinrilv. '• Sir,” replied 1 
" your present nssurnnee only rerves to nRRrnvnto tlio b.ire«ess of yoiir 
rIinrnel<T. nnd there was a time u-lien J iroiild linro chastised your in'o 
leni-e for prosuininf; thus to appear before ino, hut noir you are anfe, 
lor ape has cooled my passions nnd my enllinR restrains them." — (Firn* 
of Wot r/irUt, piih1ithe<t tty K. .7. Cooptr, Tfomto!/, for Intlian sfurfrnfs, 
panr JOl.) 

Vocnbnlnry Index, 6,000. 

Suddenly the appearance of Mr. Tliornhill’a cniriaRo at a distance 
alarmed ns’ all, but particiilnrly inerensed the uneasiness of my eldest 
dnuRliter, ulio desirim; to shun her betrayer, returned to the house rrith 
her sister. In n feu- minutes ho hod Rot down from his cnTrinRo nnd, 
cpiuinc up to tlic place where I was sittinq asked after my health frith 
Ids usunl fniniliar nir. “ Sir,” replied I, " yonr prerent nssiirnnco only 
serves to make your chnrncler seem more bo«e; nnd there was n tim* 
when 1 would Imre pimishod yon for prcsuininq thus to appear before 
me. But now you aro safe, for nRc has cooled my passions, nnd my 
cnllinR restrains them.” 

Yocabnlnry Index. 2,600. 

Suddeiil.v the niipearr.iire of Mr._ Tlmrnbill's carrinRo at a distance 
alarmed us all but pniiicularly did it increa-e the distress of my 
dauRlitcr, who dcsjrinR to nvoid mcetinR her botrnyer returned to the 
house with her aister. In n few minutes )io had pot down from his 
cnrrinRC, nnd oominR up to the pinco where I sens atill aitiinR. asked 
after my health with his usual fnmilinr nir. "Sir,” replied I, "you 
onlv niiike your rlinrneler fcem more ba«o liy linrinq the coiirnRo to 
visit me in this iiinnner; nnd llicrc was n time when 1 would hnre 
jimiislied j'on for dariiiR thus to appear beforo me. But now you are 
safe, for apo lias cooled my passions nnd my cnlliiij; controls them.” 

Vof.abnlnry Index. 1,000. 

“ Siiddenlj the 'iplit of Mr. TIinrnliill at .a diilnncc made us afiaid, 
but most of all it inci eased the pain of my dnushter svbo. not wishing 
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to meet the man who had used her so ill, returned to the house with' 
her sister. In a few minuto he had got doirn, and, coming to the- 
p^ce where I was still sitting, asked after my health with his usual 
air, as of a friend. " Sir," replied I, “ you only make yourself appeal 
more in the wrong by daring to risit me in this manner; and there was- 
.a time when I would hare beaten you for daring thus to appear before- 
me. But now you are safe, for age has cooled my nature and my ealling- 
hblds me in.” 


The three books below were taken at random from a shelf of 
novels : 

Specimen pages showing Lhe elimination of all words outside- 
the -first 5,000 words of the Thorndihe Word Book. 

MONTE GEISTO (Collins Clear Type), Vol. I, page 50. 

1. A more perfect example of manly beauty could scarcely be- 
imagined. 

2. One more piaoJsed in the arts of great cities would have......MBt’ 

down her thickh fringed lashes so as to hare concealed the liquid lustre 
of her bright eyes. 

3. Immediately the briaal party came in sight of ha ’Reserve, M. 
Morrel came forth to meet it. 

4. He repeated the promise that Dantes should succeed M.- 

Leclerc as captain. 

6. Bdmond on the approach of his patron respectfully placed the onn 
of his future wife within that of M. Morrel. 

6. The slight stairs groaned as though alarmed nt the unusual pres- 
sure. 

7. Her words and looks seemed to inflict the direst torture on him- 
for his lips became pale as death. 

Wofifs outside the first 5,000 eliminated. — 1. Specimen, 2. 
animated, 3. cortege, 4. successor, 5. afBanced, 6. structure, 
7, ghastly. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN (Everyman Series), pagr 
50. 

1, 2, 3. He offered us— with a polite movement of the hand— one of 
the turnips he was gnawing. 

4. John, out of a deeper courtesy than I can boast, accepted it. 

0 . It is mere fancy ot mine. But T am not the first remarkable 
•lerson wlio has 

D, 7. But the elder and less agreeable of the two travellers pressed 
his companion’s arm, indicating silence. 

8. I will not betray our illustrious friend by mentioning his full 

9 10. He iiove it (liis name) to me, but I, 3^iineos Fletcher, s lO 
copy* his silence and shall not reveaUt to the Trorld. 

n. 12. Its owner has carried up to the greatest height of fame always- 
the gay and gentlemanly spirit 
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Worch eliminated . — 1. Gesture, 2. swede, 3. iminchiiig, 

4. delicacy, 5. whim, 6, 7. interpose (with a nudge), 8. sur- - 
name, 9. reticence, 10 indulge (it to the world), 11. topmost, . 
12. celebrity. 

MR. PROHAOK. (Arnold Rennet), page 50. 

I, 2, 3, Children should alu’n^s nssume that their fathers hare * 
mysterious stores of money and that nothing is beyond their powers, 
and if they don’t rise to every demand it’s ''only because in their 
mysterious wisdom they deem it better not to. Or it may be merely 
because they are obstinate. 

4, 5, 6, 7. Mr, Proback shook his head in ample contentment. He 
had the same feeling of creation ns he had had earlier with his son — a 
god-like feeling. 

8. Her efforts to play the woman of the world with him were so funny 
and so touching. 

9, 10. She was simply too tired and neivously exhausted to eat 

She did not know that her parents knew these details. The cook, to ' 
whom she revealed them, liad told them later. 

II, 12, 13, 14, _ 1-5. She had stuck to the task during a whole winter, 
sliding and slipping on the wood-paved or the tar-covered streets in the 
Hast End, and had met with hut one accident, a small affair. 

16, 17. Her mother bad nlnays objected to what she called the " inci- 
dent ” and showed only relief when it concluded, and had granted no • 
merit for it. 

Words eliminated. — 1. resources, 2. inscrutable, 3. cussed- 
ness, 4. crest, 6. plenary, 6. sensation, 7. creativeness, 8. comic, 
8. exasperated, 10. confidante, 11. skid, 12. asphalt, 13. slimy, . 
14. slithery, 15. minor, 16. episode, 17. awarded. 

■We shall endeavour to show in the next chapter that such 
selection and limitation of vocabulary serves as an important 
basic principle in the creation of Heading Power in a foreign • 
language. 


soaiMAiir. 

The measurement of vocabulary in n foreign language is relatively 
an easier task than in the mother-tongue. The only measurement of 
vocabulary in respect of a foreign language known 'to the author is that 
of Honmon, based on a selection of words from a number of school text- 
books. In the mother-tongue various tests exist which yield statistical 
scores, but only two whidi supply what is required in this instance, 
namely, an estimate of the actual number of words knoivn at different 
ages or stages of school and University life. These two tests, Kirk- 
patrick’s and Tennan’s are not suitable for the measurement of -the 
vocabulary of a foreign language. 

The special difficulties experienced in measuring the vocabulary in 
a foreign language arise from Boredom, Copying and Multiplication of 
Error. 

The first attempt to measure the English Vocabulary of Bengali 
boi-s in Dacca follcnrcd the lines of Henmon, as regards selection of 
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TTOrtlsj nut] tlip sy)3onyjn jiiftliod latfr ii'-rtl by Tbonidilte ns rcpnrtU 
imliratinii of inonninK. Tliis tosf wns nbnndoiiocl brmM'.c it <:]io\vpd un- 
rclinbility rlno m Inirctloiii, otviiif; to tlic 1nrR« number of n-orda 
proscutctl in this inetliotl of H'spon'-t'. 

The soroiul foniittiiu' nil nlmrtivo experiTnonl ivitli Tornian's list) 
ndoiitod the mctlind of written rortinciilnr mmninr-i, niid consisted of 
a Prelimiruny ttradiiiK To'-t, niid n socond Detailed Test, n portion only 
of ivliicli i\ns to bo set in eneb easo nceordinR to llic result of the 
preliminary test. Tliis inetbod appears to be sound, but it is too 
complicated for the pai lienlnr purpose, rir., a pcnernl estimate of the 
sir.e of the voeaUnlary at various school grades, tlioitt:h e.Ncellont for on 
individual eicnminntion. 

The third and final test consisted of two parts each containing 
seventy words, scloeted ns in the previous tost to represent inrious 
singes of tJie Tliorndike IVord List, nml nniltiplied hy fnetora rorres. 
ponding to the percentage of the aanipling. Tlio two parts were di'- 
iriliiitcd altcriiatoly to prevent copying. The test was applied to 800 
cases, and the correlation of the two parts is high. 

Comparing the results {i.r., the mean score of the two parts) with 
the data supplied hy various st tidies of the English vocahiilary of English 
children, it is found that at tlio jrntricnlnlion grade (nge IG) the English 
vocahiilary of a Bengali hoy rorresponds to that of an English boy 
aged Ot 3 'onrs. 

At the rate of jirogress in the ncipiisition of on English vocabulary 
revealed by this test, there must inevitably ho an average discrepancy 
of from Oi to fIJ j-ears between the extent of the English vocalinlnry of 
an English and of a Beiignli boy. 

Mere mtinber of words ” does not, however, convey much. Wo 
have to enquire wliat it gis-on number of words enables their pessc-ssor 
to read. E'camining this point we find that the Bengah boy of the 
Arntriciilatinn class would he able to rend — ^without excessive difficulty 
in respect of voeahiilarj' — boohs which would appeal to the English boy 
aged about nine or ten. 

Ill this Age-diserepancy in vocabulary, ris., the fact that a student 
of a foreign language is eondemned by the limitation of liis vocabulary 
to rend boohs greatly below his mcni.il ngc ns regards their substance, 
lies the fundaiiiental difficiilt.v in the problem of creating reading power 
in a foreign language. 

If the words of the student’s vocabulary are so selected as to he 
words of maximum frequency, and of maximum utility, the difficulty 
can bo reduced. Furthormoro if a hnown and standard vocabulary be 
built up in the school course, it wiU bo possible to irriic books for 
practice and leisure reading in which the ingress of unfamiliar words is 
under strict contiol. 

The Calcutta ITnivorsity Commission has emphasised the gro.at im- 
portance and value of out-of-clnss reading, but the books at present 
provided, though nominally simplified, in I'cspcct of vocabulary do not 
show signs of any iisolFiil adaptation to the needs of the Indian indents. 

It is a comparatireb' easy matter to bring the vocabulary of any 
ordinary narrative matter, within Iho limits of a standard vocabulary, 
nor aro the 'nccessnrj' alterations, very perceptible, save at the lowest 
-vocabulary levels (1,000 nords and under). 
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CHAPTERS 

llie Teaching of English Reading to Bengali boys. 

The improvement of rending ability in a student who 
already possesses a fairl}’- sufficient English vocabularly is a 
straight-forward problem, since we have as guidance the ex- 
perience of various investigators to whom reference has al- 
ready been made. But in the teaching of reading in a foreign 
language to beginners there is little or no guidance, for in 
almost all foreign language-teaching it is assumed that the 
power of speaking and writing the language are primary 
requisites, and the initial stages of the course are based cn 
that assumption. The only exceptions which we have been 
able to discover are the experiment of Sanderson of Oundle,’ 
and the teaching of Glerman at the Manchester School of 
Technology, on which subject Mr. A. Kirk® has given the 
author a very valuable note : — but the problem in Manchester 
differs very considerably from that in Bengal,' in that thr* 
teaching of the German language involves a great deal of 
grammatical work, whereas the teaching of English does not 
moreover the students at Manchester are adults. 

We have therefore to discover a method of teaching pure 
reading ability in a foreign language to Beginners. 

The work divides itself into two problems: — 

1. The teaching of a class after it has once learned the 

alphabet and a small initial vocabulary. 

2. The teaching of a class ab initio. 

The experimental work described in this chapter differs 
from that described in Chapter 7 in that there the method was 
more or less fixed and definite ; and the problem was — " Given 
this procedure, how much improvement can be effeotedP” In 
the present instance no definite procedue is postulated : it has 
to be worked out, and we are concerned at this stage rather 
with exploration of difficulties and invention of machinery, 
than with exact quantitative measures. 


See Chapter 8, page 238. 
See Chapter 6, page 121. 


.^50 tj;aciiing of KNGLisn hkading ti Bengali boys. 

The Method of Teaching Heading Ability in a foreign 

LAXGtTAGE, 

It lias been argued above^ tliat in order to create reading 
ability it is not necessaiy to begin by teaching speech ability 
as such. Consequently the methods generally in use for 
•commencing the study of a foreign language in Europe, being 
based in almost all cases on the assumption that speech is a 
main requirement, cannot be accepted as necessarily valid 
for this different imrpose. “ If the student wislins to speak 
the language one kind of method may be the best : if his 
main object is to read it, another u'ill be preferable.”® But 
this most recent report of the English Board of Education 
•on the study of Modern Tjangunges refrains from suggesting 
what should be the method to be empIo3'ed in the second 
•case: — “ The methods applicable to this kind of study have 
not, we believe, been worked out in detail for common use: 
■experiments are needed and anj’’ resulting experience should 
be made known.”® The need of experiment in this direction 
Is again emphasised in the conclusions of the report. 
“ Sfethods of teaching pupils to read languages accurately and 
rapidlj- should be developed and made the subject of experi- 
■ment.”^ 

This is precisely our present task. Though no existing 
method of teaching can be adopted en bloc it has j’et to he 
•considered how far anA’ of them, or any part of any one of 
-them, niaj' be ttsefid for the present purpose. 


The Direct Method. 

Modern teaching-practice in regard to foreign languages 
in general is embodied in the so-called “ Direct Method. 
There has been a tendencj' of late to avoid this phrase because 
it ha.s become associated with certain rather stereotyped oral 
•methods of teaching, which are now recognised as verA' far 
from being the complete method of language study for which 
they wei’P originally accepted. The Calcutta Dniversity Oom- 
mi.s.sion Heporl describes the “ Direct Method ” as a^“ short- 
hand expression to describe, not the natural process of leani- 
ing a foreign language in the countiy in which it is spoken, 
hiii the imitation of the method used in the cln.ss-rooni.s of 

* Chapter 5, page 119 et seq. 

’ htodern Studies (II. hi. Stationery Oflice. 1918), page 180. 

* Ihid,' page 189. 

* Ibid, page 215. 
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tlic inotlipr country.”* The liiu<1niiioutnl idea is that the 
ehi'I»l sIiuuM learn his seeonil liiiigua(;e ns nearly as possible 
in the ninnncr in which ho learned his first. Jcsper.scn* deals 
with the prohlein wliy a ehiid learns his niother-tongue better 
than any other Inupuafie, hut the methods whereby an infant 
learns his iiiothei-tniifrue and the conditions under which he 
learns it aie such as could liardls' he reproduced in any school 
system of leachiiiff. Tlie prcal advanlapc possosMv] hy the 
infant learninp his inoiher-tnnpne in-er the schoolhoy learning 
a second language i.s not .so much that the infant has nothing 
else to do (for he is a veiy hnsy person, learning to walk, 
to feed himself, to use his hands), nor is it so much 
that he has no siTong hnhits to displace (for he has 
to rid himself of a thousand inaceiirate lispinps and wiong 
connotations), hut that he has nnlimited opportunity, and 
that he is aide to make full use of it. Tliree oral lessons a 
week to a class of thirty hoys yield six minutes* aeiual speak- 
ing practice per hoy ^ler week.* whereas the infant hns all 
<Iay, and even' day; and, pioteeted by Ill's infancy, he is nhle 
to indulge in a certain hahit, hrilHanfly effeelivp for the 
rapid acquisition of a language, yet liable to cniisp an nduU 
to he placed under restraint, — namely the hahit of repealing 
oloiid and often, nlniosi every remark addressed to him or even 
made in his pre.sencc. 

'flic essential of the Direef Method lies not in the word 
Jfefliod ” hut in iho word " Direct ” : it would he hotter 
named the Direct Principle, for in most cases the term denotes 
rather a purpose than a sy.stenr. The principle is that the 
foieigii word and its idea should he linked together not in- 
diieetly tlnoiigli the interniedinry of a word of the mother- 
tongue, hilt hy a direct hond. When we desire to oxpress a 
Ihoiight in a foreign language, the thought should shape itself 
direefly in words of the foreign language, not first in words 
■of the rnotlier-fongiie and srdisequently, hy a process of tran- 
slation. in words of the foreicn tongue. Siniiliirly, when wo 
read the foreign Iniigiiage the idea should enter oiir minds 
directly, not iiidirectlv through the intermediate stage of 
a translation into the rnother-tongiie. 

Tf does not folloa', however, heeaiise we do not ief|nire the 
imliieet hond in the eiid-resnll, that we should not use the 

' C.rlriitta T'niversity Coiiunission Heport. TI. 2fKl. 

* Jespeisen, 0.. Lniiciiaup. 1{122, pane l-ll. 

’ .Tnvnes. K, f-., “ Metljoils of Tcartiiiiii irntlorii l.anctiaRfs,” IPPO, 
paf'C .Ti, etiiplmsist"! this iasiipennlile fliflieiilly of all nrai niotlioiis of 
lanRiinae.tcncldnF; applied to ilip school. 
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indirect bond in tbe initial stages. It 'was, in the early stages 
of tbe advocacy of tbe Direct Method, maintained that tbe 
second language should be learned entirely -without the help 
of the niothei'-tongue, and that the meanings of foreign words 
should be built up by deduction from their contexts in actual 
use — the method actually followed by an infant in learning 
its mother-tongue. But The growth of language in an infant 
runs parallel to the process of idea-formation. It is incon- 
ceivable that in learning a Kecoiid language we should go- 
through this whole process of generalisation and abstraction 
again. The ideas which -we possess are stored under labels of 
the mother-tongue^ and in learning a second language we 
cannot avoid at one stage or another the use of the old labels 
in order to find the right ideas. 

It is a characteristic of the mind that it cuts out unneces- 
sary processes. *be law of learning is “ Prom Complex to 
Simple.”® Increase of facility and speed in games, in type- 
vnriting, in speech comes by elimination of cumbrous or ■un- 
necessary movements, of movements once necessary, but now no ' 
longer required. ("We might compare the Motion studies ”* 
of Industrial Psychology.) The indirect bond, once it has 
seiwed its purpose, tends to drop out of its own accord: we 
may retard this process, or even entirely prevent it, by insisting 
on translation after the need for translation has vamshed; 
or we may accelerate it by insisting on fluency in reading or 
speech, so that the retention of the indirect bond becomes 

more and more inconvenient It is tlie failure to 

emphasise speed and facility of reading rather than the exces- 
sive use of translation, which has been responsible for the 
failure of the classical method to produce the direct bond in 
reading. 

The real danger and disadvantage of the use of the in- 
direct bond even in the early stages resides not in any rcsult- 

^ Palmer, H., Scientific study and Teaching of Languages, page 90. 

“ We have learned let tis say mathematics, cliemistiy or geology in our 

own language Are wo to study these sciences again nb ovo in 

order to avoid the pernicious act of consulting a bilingual dictionary?” 

See also Wyatt, H., The Teaching of English in India, 1923, page_44, 
and Richards, S. A., in “ Bducational Movements and Methods,” Edited 
Adams, J., 1924, page 75. 

‘ Welton, J., Principles and Methods ot Teaching, 1909, page 65. 

” Short-circuiting ” of the Indirect Bond in memorizing is a w^U- 
reoognised phenomenon: — Woodworth, R. S., Psychology, a Study of 
Mental Life, 1922, p.age 338. 

® Myers, _C. S., Present-day Applications ot Psychology, 1918, page 
17 : Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Second Annual Report to Sept- 
1921, date 1922, page 49. 
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• J’.ilm'r, n. It., Pfirntife .utility r.nil To.ie'iinr ef T..snati"ee, 

p.nre 1?1. 

• IM, Mon., SD, Nov. 1P22, Cli. IV. In innie ca*e5 tljd immt er 
it more ttinii TO per rent rrenter in the cs'e of j'r.'.nr.'ntiVal ,nTir.lv‘», 
#.< 7 ., Kiilijiet A C'i_ oji. rij,, ji?po 70 . 
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■word-study. They conclude* that “ it is altogether prohable- 
that the constant emphasis of the schools on analytic reading 
may set up a general tendency in the mind of the pupil to- 
feel that he is not doing his dutj’ hy a hook unless he is per- 
using it slo'wly and lahoriousty in a fashion which aims at 
finding something in the passage other than the straight-for- 
ward meaning.” It is obvious from a study of typical forms- 
for reading lessons given hy Stone® that the type of lesson 
commonly used hy teachers and even commended hy Training 
Colleges, tends to encourage that attitude in the pupil. Stone 
gives an example of a lesson which he condemns as unduly 
complicated; yet that which he commends as efficient teaches 
the reading of sixteen words in no less than seven steps, five- 
of which involve no reading whatever. 

We have used as a criterion in our adult experimental' 
class “ Time spent in reading as a percentage of total time:® 
this is a very necessary criterion in junior classes also. 

The Composite Textbook. 

Such faulty methods of teaching reading are largely, if 
not entirely, to he attributed to the fallacj* of the Composite- 
Textbook. Language study, especially in its active aspect, 
does require a certain amount of grammatical practice, of 
semantic study and of actual word-drill for the creation of 
an active vocabulary in speech and in writing. Approaching 
the matter without prejudice we should imagine that for the 
creation of active speech-power a Practice Book would he- 
required containing Phonetic drill. Substitution Tables,^ pas- 
sages for '* catenizing,”^ or for learning by heart, question 
and answer exercises for work in pairs, and so on, — all utilizing 
and building up a conversational vocahulaiy (that is, a voca- 
hiilarj' of words most common in actual .speech). For writing 
a separate hook would he required, since the vocnbularj* of 
writing is in many respects different from that of speech; 
attention would he devoted to spelling and punctuation, as 
well as to those greater complexities of sentence structure- 
which are more common in w-i-itlen than in spoken material. 
For pmcfico in Pending again a vei’v different type of book . 
would ho required : its vocabulary would be different in many 

’ Op. cit.. paRC 58. 

‘ Stone, C., Silent and Oral ItcadiiiR, 1922, pnRcs 41-2. 

* Table 50 in Chapter 7. 

^ .See Glossary. For cxamplos .>.00 tlio cxeollent books of the " Stand- 
ard Knalisb Coiir.'.c ” is-soed by the Institute for Hcsonrcli in English’ 
Tc.-Ji-binp, Tokyo, 1025. 
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roipects fi'oin tlini ol Spccoli or oven Writing;. Tlie nuinbor 
■of now words iiilrndiiood in n year would bo very miieb larger, 
for more recognition is nmcli easier tbaii Icai'iiing by rote 
for active \iso.* Qruminnr would bo very scanty — only .so mucli 
ns is nceossnry for undor.stnndiiig. Hut tlio cliiof dift’eronoe 
would be ns regards size. A year’s work in conversation, 
involving as it docs a Very great deal of work outside tbe 
test for every line of print in Ibe tc'xt, may ])crba}»s eoinfort- 
nbly be eontained in a booklet of some five thousand words 
(Q'l page*.). Hut in a book which is intended to teach rend- 
ing, tile reading of the text itself i.s the practice; there can 
be no practice a]iart from the text, otherwise it would be 
swiinniing without water, 

,\ •.Ifilleil reader can cover every uord and reproduce ]00 
]>er cent, of the ideas at 20(1-300 word® per minute; he can 
skim the text and grasp the essential ideas of easy matter 
at -iOO-tiftO words per minute (or over 1,000 words per minute 
in extronie cases). Thus he could rend the Oral textbook 
for (he year described above in 20 minutes, and tbe Writing 
textbook in not much longer, lie could skim thorn each 
eh’ectixely in ten minutes or less. 

Assuming thnt there is a rending lesson twiec a week in o 
school year of 2.30 working days, that dO per cent, of the 
period is actually spent in lending, and that the rending 
Tate is only 50 words per minute, a textbook of some GO, 000 
words will be reiiuired. Bill for a el.nss wliieli bns made any 
progress three or foui times as mucli would be needed." 

Yet we find in the schools one short textbook of some .’>,000'’ 
words in the junior stages, ns a basis for a year's work iu 
oral work, written work and rending. .\11 these things, to 
use the phrase dear to eiiiTiriiln, are to he ” based on the 
text.” Oral praelire i« to lie based on ii liternrj* voc.ahulnry, 
oil the voeahiilary of ,\csop’s Fables and Grimm.s’ Fairy Tnles, 
Or, eonver.sely, a hoy is to loam to extract the substance at 
liigli s]ii>ed from eonver-s-atioiial passages in dialogue whieh 
have no ‘‘ substance ” whatever. 

’ AVomlivortli, It. S., ■PsyeliotoRy, n Slml.v of Mcntnl I.ife, 1022, 
pneo .2.5". 

* In our First Infennedinto Prnefire Class tlic rniisiiinption nvornKcd 
•2, S'*!) words por period ; in the third 0,812. At this rale for n year’s 
work (200 flaysl it would lie iieressary to provide 000,000 (830,180) words 
jier annum. ' (I?os«-elI’s Iiifo of .lolmson contains ahoiit C— or 000,000 
•words. 

’ For tlio artnat leiiRtli of various Indian renders, see Tnlilo 70,— 
“Criteria of IlendinK honks ’’ hetow; — Priniors 2,000 — 5,000, First 
illondcrs 5,000 — 8,000, .Second Itenders 0,000 — ^13,000. 
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Kow it is necessarj' for tliis composite textbook, in order 
that it may provide materials for so many and so diverse 
linguistic activities and for a period of study so dispropor- 
tionate to the length^ of tbe book, to bo of a cei’tain dcpiee 
of difficulty. It would be a cause of annoyance to the form- 
master if a textbook were provided for bis class which the 
average boy could read off almost at sight. Work on the 
active use of the language requires reasonably frequent intro- 
duction of new words, of new combinations and adjustments 
for oral or written practice outside the book; whereas in the 
passive use of language a cei’tain degree of facility and speed 
arc essential, and the practice of new words and difSculties 
must occur in tbe text: — hence new words and difficulties 
must be relatively infrequent. The problem in producing a 
textbook for practice in the active use of language is the 
problem of introducing the maximum of useful ergonic and 
semantic practice with the minimum of mere connective tissue. 
The problem of producing a textbook for practice in reading 
IS the problem of providing a small but regular occurrence of 
new words in a maximum of connective tissue; for otherwise 
facility is lost; attention turas from the ideas to the words, 
and practice will be needed which is outside the textbook— 
the learning of vocabularies, etc. Such learning is indirect 
practice so far as silent rending is concerned; it assumes a 
transference of training, and in all such transference of 
training there is loss of effort. The only perfect practice for 
word-recognition in reading, is recognition of the word in 
the protsess of reading — ^that is, in the textbook itself. 

We believe therefore that the evolution of an effective- 
method for producing reading ability in a foreign language 
depends primarily on the provision of suitably constructed 
reading matter, that is, of suitable textbooks. The ineffi- 
ciency of English teaching in Bengal in the production of 
reading ability is due very largely to the unsuitability of 
existing textbooks for the purpose of training in reading; 
and the inefficiency of English teaching generally in Bengal, 
in Speaking, Writing, and Beading, may be attributed in- 
no small measure to the unsuitability of the Composite Text- 
book for any purpose whatever. The author was driven to' 
this opinion by the experience of the first teaching experiment 
described below. Before the second experiment was initiated* 
this problem was more closely investigated and a survey was 

* For a humoroas reference to this aspect of the textbook, see- 
Keatinge, M., Studies in the Teaching of History, 1910, page 2. 
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mndo of existing textbooks and of the criteria of a snitable 
textbook for the purposes of the ■work. Some of the results 
of this investigation are given helo'w : otliers have already been 
discussed in Cliapter 8. (The Measurement of Tocabulary.) 
Finally a sciies of experimental textbooks •was construoted, 
printed and published, for the purposes of the second ex- 
perinioiit.* 


Tiir. t in.ST Teacihxo ExraniMEXT,® 

This oxpcriincnt was conducted, using available reading 
materials and -n-ith boys nlre.idy familiar with the alphabet 
(Class III). The reading material used consisted of a selec- 
tion of the easier materials from those which had been pre- 
viously employed in the training of Intermediate College 
students. 


PnrT.iMiXAUY Tests. 

At this stage a satisfactory measure of the English Voca- 
bulary of a Bengali hoy had not vet been devised. As Before- 
practico tests Burt’s Voeahularv.® Burt’s Graded Directions 
and Kansas 1/] were used. The -eoie of the class in the 
Kan-as test was zero. Tn Btirt’s Sentences the hoy was rc- 
iiuired to fianslate instead of actually fulfilling the order. 
The stores are shown helow (in the Appendix I to this chapter). 

On this basis the Experimental and Control groups were 
paired. 

'fhe teaching bcg.an in .Tanuar^• (the beginning of the 
school year). 

Tire •Mnriipn rsrn. 

1. The hoys were prepared for unfatnilinr* words in tlu* 
passage which they were about to read in the following 
manner: the words were written on the black-board® in “ print 


■ LonptiiaTis’ Xc«' Motliot] Renders. Book I, Boob IT. nnd tlio snpplo- 
tnenta-e mnlerinl — Ronpitinns’ Story RoatlcrB, " Sabhi-Sonn nnd Sitn- 
Rnsnnta " and " Tlio Rislieriiinn and the Giant and The Flyinp Horse.” 

* Witti C. C. Chakravarty nnd II. C. Rnnncrjcc. 

’ Graded Voralnilnrv Test. Rnrt. C., Mental and Scholastic Tests, 
jinpe 3)0. Graded IJirertioiis Test, Ihtd, page 340. 

* Tn the selection of words likely to prove iinf.nnili.ar the teacher had 
to use his jadKiiiciit nlien in doubt he ronsalted the Thorndiko ITord 
Book. Before hesinninp to teach any word of which he was doubtful 
he nslicd one or two ol the avernKO hoys of the class for its meaning, to 
*00 if they knew it. (A list of nil words tawglit in the class was, of 
course, maintained). The inefficiency of this procedure is discussed 
below, page 2o0, 201. 

•For the first few d.s.ss "flash r.ards ” were used, but were ahnn- 
doned ns iiiciTectitc and expensire of time. 
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writing;” the meaning of each word was stated orally by the 
teacher; the teacher then pointed to each word in tnrn and 
a boy read it and gave its meaning. 

3. Practice wtw then given in these words by writing them 
on the black-board in sentence-forms (in the manner of Sub- 
stitution Tables). Any difficulty in regard to the construction 
of any sentence in the passage to be read was dealt with at 
this point. K’ew phrases were introduced here. 

3. A set of que.stions (written in vernacular on slips of 
paper) was distributed; also the sloiy, fnce down. 

4. The questions were read over aloud by the teacher, the* 
boys looking at the slips of paper. 

5. The rending was started. Boj^s w’ho wanted the mean- 
ing of anj’ word during the reading, raised their hands. 

6. The boys stood on completion of reading and the time- 
taken by each was noted by the teacher. 

7. The boys wrote the answers in the vernacular. 

Speed and comprehension graphs (class and individual) 
were maintained. 


The Matemal. 

m 

On the first ninteen days the stories were composed spe- 
oially and hectographed : some of the stories were original, 
others retold from Aesop. On the twentieth day ” Robinson 
Crusoe ” was begun. After that other very simple story- 
books followed. 

The sections consisted of 160 to 200 words, and the Question- 
density -u’ns about 25 (questions per thousand words). 

In Januaiy 1923 when the experiments began, tests were 
made. Tlie superiority of the Experimental class in Burt's 
Directions was Nil, in Burt’s Vocabulary 6'1 per cent.; iff 
Eansas the score was Zero. 

On May 5th (80th working day) tests were again made. 
The superiority of the Experimental class in Burt’s Directions- 
was then R-25 per cent., and in Burt’s Vocabulary 1'7 per 
cent. 

CbITICISJI of THE ABOVE EEStrLTS. 

The absence of boy I7o. 1 who was one of the best pupils- 
certainly affected the score of the experimental group. There- 
was a good deal of absence towards the end of the period, as- 
it is an unhealthy time of year. 
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T]ie metliod however was in itself defective, especially ini 
two respects : — 

1. Guessing was not eliminated. 

2. The story was not followed ns a whole. Owing to the 

inclusion of the asking of unknown words in the 
reading time, many boys missed the thread of the* 
story as they did not like to ask the meaning of 
words which they did not know. 

The proeedui*e was then modified as follows : — 


Seconu Lesson Poum. 


1. Unfamiliar words were taught ns before on the black- 
board. 


2. The questions were given out, face down; also the 
stoiy-books. 

3. The reading was started. 

4. Each boy stood when he had finished reading: the 
teacher noted the time. 


6. The boy turned up the questions and wrote the answers. 

C. The hoy stood -when he had -finished wonting the answers;- 

the teacher -marked his ans-ioers right or wrong. 

7. The hoy opened his hook a-nd asked any wnknown words; 
then he set to work to find the answers to any questions an- 
swered wronq or omitted. 

The Speed and Comprehension scores were those recorded 
in the first reading (4 and 5 above). 

This procedure was used from J uly to the beginning of 
October. A fresh test (viz., the third test) was made on 
October .Ith and 6th. The results showed a superiority of 
30*7 per cent, of the Experimental group on Burt’s Directions- 
and of 10*8 per cent, on Burt’s Vocabulary.^ Since the train- 
ing aimed at and consisted in the reading of continuous prose, a 
test was made of this specific function. Two stories were com- 
posed namely. The Prince and the Crow, and The Prince and the 
Tigers. Words likely to be unfamiliar were taught to the 
Experimental and the Control groups combined. The boys 


* Burt’s Vocabulary is a scale of increasing difficulty. _ The niean _ 
Credit Index (on the Thorndike Word Book) of the words in Beo. 4 of 
Burt’s Vocabulary is 61*6 (hence these words lie in the first thousmd), 
of gee. 6 is 21-2 (hence these words he m the third thousand). Th^. 
the true superiority of the Experimental group is probably underesti- 
mated by these figures. 
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■vrere given ns long ns they likctl for roi.ding; but nil finished 
■within half an hour. They were then asked to reproduce the 
story in the vernacular. The score was derived from the 
number of ideas reproduced. 

Thr Prince nnti fhr Tigets wnc the easier story. The 
superiority of the Exporimontnls on “ The Prince anA the 
Tiger.'! ” was .18-1 per cent, on “ 7Vie Prince anA the Crow," 
fi.n-7. 

The teaching continued according to the method shown 
above till Eocember. Three tests were used on Eeeember Cth. 
“ The Thing’s Ping " "R-ns a Before-question test {i.e., the 
questions were given before the reading commenced). “ The 
Dog anA the JIat " was an After-question test. “ The Moon 
in the IFotcr ” was a Reproduction test, with a fixed time: 
the time given was 71 minutes (the time required to read it 
aloud once very slowlj*, at rate of 21 words per minute) : the 
story was reproduced in the vernacular and scored by the 
nnmb''r of ideas. 

The fixed time storj- (The Moon in the TFotcr) is the 
easiest, The Dog anA the Pat next, Thr King's Ping the most 
diflicult, in respect of vocabulaTV. 

As regards Comprehension the Experimental class 
showed : — 

In the Before-question test a superiority 

of .54*5 per cent. 

In After-questions test .... 32-3 per cent. 

In Fixed Time, Reproduction test . 29’G per cent. 

As regards Rato, flie Experimental class showed : — 

In the Before-question te.'^t a snpenority 

of Cn-2 per cent. 

In the After-question test a superiority of 36*2 per cent.^ 

Though the boys of the Experimental class lost six periods 
per week of the ordinarj’ English reading (which includes 
English writing and English speech from a ** Composite text- 

* In considorin,' the rosnlts it is to bo noted that Knriiu, one of the 
bc.st boys in the EKporimcntal class, lost bis Control boy, hcnco his 
scores are omitted. Mnnik also one of tlio bettor pupils, lost his Control 
boy, and was absent in the second and third test, thoiip;h ho was present 
in most of tho teaching:. Auimesh and Ulohinddin srero selected on Ang. 
11th, owing to the diminution of the class; their scores wore, Bnrt 
Vocabulary, Ani 23. Aloh. 22; Burt JDircet ions, 2-6 and S-0; T. O. Voca- 
bulary, 64 and 69. 
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book ”) yet in tlie ortlinnry soliool CNnmination the two groups, 
file Experiment nl cln<!s mid the Control clnsa, arc practically 
equal, while on the Tests the former showed a superiority 
of 37'fl per cent. This may be attributed to the fact that .six 
out of ion que.stions in the school oxnminniion invoh*ed 
Enpli.sh rending ability, and the Experimental class did not 
miss the Composition lessons though they missed all the 
lessons on the text. The Composition lessons as taught in 
Bengali High Schools arc a much " purer ” practice in the 
active use of the language than the Composite Text-book 
lessons. In fact this examination-result is in part an indi- 
cation of the inefficiency of Composite Text teaching. 

The class was also tested with the C. B. test and the 
Tvaii'.ns test. Ifo child qualified to obtain a score on 
the C. B. test;* on the Kansas test tbc superioritj* of the 
Exporimontnl class is very marked {.lOO per cent. Comprehen- 
sion, 350 per cent. Bate). 

SUKStAHT or THE nESTOT.S OF THE PlJlST TEACHING ExPEItlMEXX. 

In the original Lesson fonn the teacher relied entirely 
upon his ability to predict what words would be unfamiliar 
to tho pupils and the scheme of the lesson was such that, if 
any unfamiliar word occurred outside this list, the hoy W'as 
neither encouraged nor given sufficient opportunity to learn 
its meaning. It has been seen that ns a result of this flaw the 
Experimental class failed to show any marked superiority 
over the Control doss during tho first four months. 

The defect was remedied in tho revised lesson form, in 
which the boy obtains tbc meaning of any unknown words 
after liis first reading and then rends again. As a result of 
this modification a marked improvement was shown. 

The procedure cannot however be considered satisfactoiy. 
For if tho teacher tenches too few now words, the first read- 
ing is relatively a waste of time; if ho teaches too many, he 
w'astcs the time of the class by teaching the words already 
familiar to most of the boys. Tet he cannot know exactly 
how many to tench. Ideally he should know exactly what 
words in a given section will be unfamiliar; he should pre- 
pare those words boforolmnd and let them become fixed in the 
minds of fhe pupils by being recognised in the actual process 
of reading. 

* That is, no rfiild obtninocl 75 per cent, correct answers : see Cbniv 
ter 0. '■ 
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It was obvious that this could not be done with the exist- 
ing reading material. Moreover even the best of the existing 
.material contained so many unfamiliar words that progress 
was slow and difficult. 

It was obvious that the work was being very considerably 
hampered by the inefficiency of the reading material which 
was being used. In spite of all efforts, (which included an 
examination of all the specimen copies in the libraries of 
three Inspectors of Schools and the two Textbook Committees 
of the Province as well as of all materials available in the 
market) we were unable to discover any reading matter which 
was more suitable for the purpose. It was clear that no 
furtlier advance could be madebj’ improvement of the method 
unless the material could be improved. It was therefore 
evident that the next step must be on exact study of the faults 
of this material and an attempt to construct something more 
< efficient. 

Thus what began as a teaching-experiment became for a 
' time an enquiry into and an experiment in the construction 

• of teaching materials. 

■ Tiro Difficultt-dischep-vncs: .vnd the Age-disckep.4NCY in 

Beading books. 

The main difficulty for the English child learning to read 
his mother-tongue lies in the spelling out or recognition of the 
words: his vocabulai’y is generally sufficient for the ideas if 

■ suitable matter is presented. Hence the writer of English 
books for English children will avoid words which present 
difficulty in respect of reading, — ^long or irregular words : he 
need not however exercise any special caution as regards the 

• size or selection of vocabulary- so long as his matter is suitable 
.and bis style reasonably simple; whereas a boy leaiming a 

foreign tongue at a later age has already mastered the general 
■technique of reading: the use of a new alphabet is merely a 
matter of adapting an existing skill to a new situation. The 
difficulty for the foreign boy lies in vocabulary. Hence the 
writer of English books for foreign children need not exercise 

• special caution as to the reading-difficulty of words (save in 
the earliest stages), but he must exercise the greatest care 

-as to the size and selection of vocabulary. 

If an English and a foreign hoy both begin to learn English 
reading together, in the initial stages, and so long as it is 
:a mere matter of translating letter-signs into sounds and 
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'iiloas, the forcipn boj', brinp older and already able to rend 
bis motlier-tonpuc, will have some advantage; but tliis ad- 
-ranfage will very soon be lost when be comes to interpretation, 
for tbe Knplisli boy has only to learn tbo rending of a word 
wJiicb he nliTady hiiows, whereas the foreign boy has to learn 
both the word and tbo reading. It is obvious therefore that 
a seeond reading-book whieli is suitable for the Englisb boy 
will lint be suitable for (he foreign boy. 

Sforoover, in the case of (he English child wo assume that 
the growth of (he voc.abularj' depends on fae.tors other than the 
reading, hence thcro is no need carefully to dovetail the 
vorabnlarics of the first and second reading-books together; 
whereas the main or .sole souree of vocabulary for llic foreign 
l)oy is bis reading-book; hence it is essential that (be second 
reading-book should asstime and set out from tbe vocabulary 
of (be first. 

Lastly, (as lias been pointed out in connexion with the 
measurement of vocabularj’)* there is the Age-Discrepancy. 
In this rase tbe iiicnn nominal age of the experimental class 
was S'8, the actual age probably half a year more; tbo books 
•used in the experiment were suitable for English children aged 
•G but they were too difficult in vocabnlary: whereas tbe *' Tn- 
fnnt-ncadors " investigated os an olfernntiro, though slightly 
•more suitable os to vocohulory were far too cliildiBh in respect 
of their matter — which was in fact, infantile. 

It is clear therefore (bat ” Easy ” books written for a child 
in its native tongue are not likely to be suitable material for 
eliildreri who arc learning (be language os a foreign tongue 
at a considerably more advanced age. It will be necessary 
to provide, in the early stages nt any rate, books constructed 
•011 entirely different principles. 

Tin: SKT.Kf’Tio.v or YocAiiVT.Anr for Tr.AcmsG EEiniyc Anir.iTT 

IX A FoUEION EAKGUACr.. 

jhe line.s on whieli it is possible to attempt a solution 
•of llie above problem (of exprc.ssing ideas of n higher mental 
;age in a limited vocabulary coircsponding numerically to a 
•lower mental age) have already been indicated in the discus- 
'ion of the English vocabulary of tbe DeiigiilJ student. In 
'Order that the problem may be solved, it is clear that this 
voeabiilaiy must be selected with the greatest skill — ^witli a 


* Ctinpter R, pnges 233-210. 
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of slvill t\hirli M-oiiltl lir tiiitittoiinihlr* uolr^i »i(] of 
MHiii* kiiol yvt'Tf f«rn»rom5n|r. Evrry wonl introduced must 
l)p of tlip (rrentf-t iitilit}*, ^o tlint it nmy do the >rork 

of toil or twouty or n humired words hclcctcd nl rnndoni. 
'I'lu'H* «!<• cettuiu word"! wliich we Citiitiot do without — for 
(*xiiin]ilv the, titan, 70, it: nurh word** ••t*iv*'d tit a liiiiidied 
tij»i'> ill tju* (hiy for •*vriy oiifi* that wi> njo 'lorvod l»y such 
Avords as “ aunt,'* ** mmlard,'* “ ffartlrner,*’^ and many other 
^IHTilll(*lt•« of the A'ocahtihiry of (In* old-stj'h* French pnoter, 
fiiwu a votalmlarv of tjftfl word-, if tln-o woid< am without 
cM'(*|»tioii, ‘.(•li'i'ied from th<* ino'.t iiidi-jo'ii-ulde woid« in tin* 
lanj»uap‘, w«> can jnohiildy do a ••urpri-in^ nnniuiif Avith them; 
■vw- ijiiiy Im- aide to tell siiii|i]i‘ slorie-, or even convey infai- 
iiiafioii. ftii till* either hand if ihe-e thiee hundred «oid-’ are- 
words whu‘h an* ordinarily needed oalv onee in a vear or .-o, 
aad do not eoai])tis(> the e-Heiitial word- without whieh nlinod 
any ,s|ieeeh i- ini|io-silde, we -hall In* aide to do very little, 
or even iiothiiiL'. 'villi them. 


I he inoie eoininoa a word i- in the lanj;uaj;e, the more- 
likely it i- to prove n-eful to iw on many tiien-ion-. lienee it 
)<! neee--iiiy to eonstinet a \oeahiilnrr out of the most eoinmon 
word- in I'.njrli-h : the eoinntoner the w-ord, the more indi«* 
peiisalde *1^*' for the expre— ion of idea-, and thetofore the- 
eailiet it will |i|. needed, and the eailier it niu-t he infrodueed. 
If till- jiiitieiple is sneeessfnlly oli-erved, at any piA-en moment 
the hoy will possess a voralmlaty of ninNiinnm nfility eom- 
patihle with it- sire. To iiiiike sueh a -eh-elion l»v niere cui-s-* 
work i- eleaily inipo-sihle: hotv itii|iossihle it i-. niay he seen 
fiom the Iduiulets Avhieh are visible in almocf aiiA* juA'enile 
nternfure Avliieh one enres to examine.- Fortunately Ave are 
not limited to mere pues-work. sinre ■Word-frequenpy LH*. 
t lonph not de«ipned for thiK purpose, tender the task pr.ieti- 
enhle. 


By meanc of the 'SVord.frequenrv List, the faults of the 
hooks whieh had heen used in the Fii.st Tiinior Tenehinp Ex- 
penment were vi-ry /‘lenrly reve.-iled. For example, .S/o/7f«nf 

f 11 niinptor T eontnins the 

folloAviiip Avords— .l/oife. nouffftf, ,,h'phl, erv, lad-, hrrhf, 

ffroom, frr-trorf, hale. cast. folk. Tii the taldo below the- 


’ Aunt, nosilioii ItiOOlli; Mustard, a'iOOtli; Gardrncr *>000111 The, 
man. (to, ts nrc m tlic first 100 commonest w^orcls. 

BonpnlT hoy-.*^” * ^ Acoiint of ftcatto in the Voe.nbutnry of 
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‘Credil-indicos* o£ tlicso 'words tire sliown, together with the 
more " frcqtioiit ” synoiij’iws whicli might linve been snhsti- 
tiitcd, niid their eredil-indices. 


Oripitinl word found 
rcAditi^'hook. 

in 

tlio 

Credit- | 

tlldO?Ce 1 

1 

Proposed 

Substiititc. 

Credit - 
index. 

mode . 



22 i 

vfty • • 

107 

isle 



24 1 
) 

inland . 

00 

nought 



13 ! 

nothing 

100 • 

pliglit . 



n 

alAlc . 

107 

•ere 



40 ' 

before • 

ICO 

lack . 



40 

need ■ 

100 

herbs , , , 



10 

plants . . 

05 

groom . 



11 

servant 

47 

fivc*6corc • , 



32 

one hundred 

07 

Kile . . 



c! ’ 

box . . 

75 

•CAflt , « , 



48 i 

thron-n 

(to 

folk . 

. 


1 

44 

people 

120 

Mean 

2.'>'« 1 


lOM 

T.uii.e GS. — The Vocabulnry of Sindhad the Sailor, in words 


of one syllnlJic (Chapter I). 


• These crcilit-indicos are from the “ Teachers Word Book ” (Thorn- 
dike, E. L., Tcaclicrs' CoIIcro, Colninbia, 1021. Sco also Teachers’ 
College Becord, Sept, 1021), The Crodit-indiccs arc values based on 
freqnoncy and rango of occurrences. Sco Taldo bolow.— 


Credit Ifuniher. 

Position of nords 
in order of “ Coni- 
nionncss." 

Credit 

Ifnnilier. 

Position. 

4i> and over , • • 

1— l/KiO 

9 

6,145— 6„V)4 

20—48 .... 

1,001—2,000 

R 

6,545—0,017 

10—28 .... 

2,001—3,000 


0.048—0,018 

14—18 .... 

3,001—4.000 


0,010—7,202 

10—13 .... 

4,001—5,144 


7,203—8,145 



4 

8,140—0,190 



3 

0,101—10,000 
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Thus whereas the mean frequency of the words in the- 
original story lies within the third thousand commonest 
wDrds in English the mean frequency might have been brought' 
within that of the third hundred commonest words, had the 
author of the book chosen his vocabulary more judiciously- 


lliok 

I’oro j . 

pAge 30. 

]>nt'c CO. 

IMpc 00. 

Pircriit'tpc of 

wjids outside 
ilie flrbt. 

500 

coin- 

tnonp<tt 

M'ortls. 

1,000 

c<iin« 

wonla. 

500 

1,000 

:>oo 


500 

1,000 

Jlobriton Crmot 
In words of one 
s>llnblc. 

0-1 

1-3 

16*7 

1 

10-4 

1 

13-0 

B 

0-1 

8-2 

'Jhe IT ita'iVt 

Chtiir, 


2-1 

00 

1*1 

13-2 

11-0 

• 

• 

Trattlt 

Inw.mlsolonp 

ayllabic. 

1 

0 0 

• 70 

1 

C-3 

■ 

18 8 . 

0 -r 


Taiili: 69. — ^Percentage of words on the page which are out- 
side the first 5Q0 commonest, and first 1,000 commonest 
words in English, in simple reading-books employed in- 
Eirst Teaching Experiment. 


It is evident that, although these boohs may possibly be- 
usoful for the English child who is beginning to read his 
mother-tongue, for the Bengali who is beginning to read- 
English they are entirely unsuitable. 


The Oktteria of Reading-books. 

As a preliminary to the construction of i-eading material 
which might be an improvement on such books it would be 
valuable to determine with greater exactness what should be ^ 
the criteria of an English reading book for Indian boys. 
Then whatever criteria are applied in assessing the utility of 
books already in existence might be applied to constructing 
books for the experimental classes, and also to the books when 
they had been thus constructed so as to indicate how far they 
also, as mere pioneer work, might be improved. 
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There are various methods of estimating immerically the 
vahte of the vocabulary of a hook. The measure of: 


M = 


Sum of Crodit indices 
Total n untbcT of v Olds 


is not n very useful one, ns an 


injudiciously chosen word will be diluted by a largo number 
of “ connective tissue ” words, such ns “ and," " the," etc., 
and will not affect the result as much ns it should. This 
disadvantage may be partially avoided by counting the nouns 
only, or a sample of them. Thus a count of the first 100 
words of Scries Header 3 and of the first 100 words of 
Scries B Header 3 yields the same value for M (Mean values, 
140-7 and 140-0) : but counts of the first noun on every page 
for 25 pages yield slightly different values for Series A, 90-4, 
and for Series B, 87-2, and Series A is generally considered 
by school teachers to be easier than Scries B. 


In an attempt to obtain exact criteria of textbooks Idvely 
and Presscy® use three measures, the weighted Median, the 
" Hange," and the Humber of Zero words. The weighted 
median is obviously an unfortunate choice, for the median 
tends to rodxico the effect of extreme deviations,® viz., uncom- 
mon and ill-selected words, and by " weighting " such words 
are swamped altogether. The * Range,' which hero means 


• Tho names nro withliolcl. TIic tivo scries aro of English reading 
hooUs in very common use in Hcngni. 

’ Iiis-cly, n., nnd I’rcssoy, S. I>., Educ.stionnl Administration nnd 
Supervision, IXf7, Oct. 102.1. " A Jfethod of llfcnsnring tho voca- 

liulnry iiurdcn of to-st-booUs." 

OUicr studies on this topic nro : 

Housli, E. T., 17th yearbook of tho National Society for etudy of 
Education, 1018, " Summary nnd Analysis of ton second year renders.” 
Packer, J. L., 20th Yearbook of tho National Society for tho study 
of Education, 1021, "The Voenlnilniies of ton first year readers.” 
ICnufmnn, M. L., .Tournal of Educational Method, I/IO, Juno 1922. 
“ A Vooabnlnry and Phrase Study for tho first grades.” (Diseussion 
of sclcrtion of uords and phrases for mastery nt various stages on tho 
basis of frequency of occurrence.) 

Seiko, E. nnd A., Elementary School Journal, XXIT/10, Juno 192S, 
” A study of the rocnbulnrics of beginning books in Twolvo Rending 
Mothods.” (Number of difTcrent words, frequency of nppanrnnco of 
each. Words common to various readers.) 

Gregory, C. A., Jouinnl of Educational Research, VII/2, Fob. 1023, 
” Rending vocabularies of Third grndo Children." (Now words, fre- 
quency of each in individual nnd in total books studied: 8 books, in- 
cluding one Aritlimefir ; (Why?). 

Uhl, W. Ij., Tho Afntcrinis of Rending, 102>1, Chapter II. (A general 
review of this suhinct.) 

' Rugg, IT. O., Statistical Mothods applied to Education, 1917, pngo 
145. For “ Median " sco tho Glossary. It may roughly bo donned 
here ns tho credit-index of tho middle word when nil tho words hnvn 
been arranged in order according to their credit-indices : in nn " un- 
ucightod median ” each word would he only counted onoo. 
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the total ntimbei' of ditferent words, is a •useful measure as 
it indicates the mniiLcr of new words which a hoy has to 
learn in the ycni’, hut it is of ahsolutc value onl}’’ for a first, 
not for a second reading-hook. The correct measure should 
he llange of Hook I, Unnge of Hook II after deducting all 
wolds used in Hook I, Ilangc of Hook III after deducting, all 
words used in Hooks I and II, and so on. Xuinher of Zero 
words means the nuinher of words which do not occur in tlie 
Thorndike TTord Hook hecause they arc outside the first 
10,000 commonest words. In applying this as a criterion 
we must he just to the authoi-s: Tliorudike himself admits 
that his voeahulniy gives rather undue weight to literary 
matter, and insufficient weight to sfientifi<5 and technical.* 
The author who trios to break away from the conventional 
faiiy-talc and wearisome and everlasting “ nature stud)’,” 
and give a little popular scienre, would on this system of 
counting he very heavily penalised. He must not, in explain- 
ing a little elcmentaiy asiranomy, use the word “ satellite ” 
or “ solar (s 3 *.stem)” or “ nehnla ” or “ ether.” He may 
use " ethereal ” hut not " ether.” It is obviously much 
more reproliensihle in an author to use a perfectly useless 
and avoidable word like ethereal ” in a jiinior textbook, 
thnu to venture, with sufficient preliminai’y explanation, to 
introduce the valuable concept of ” ether.” Similarly aji 
author is much more to he blamed for using tlie word inter- 
ces«ioii ” where he might have used ” prayei’ ” tlian for 
introducing the unavoidable zero word ” arten’ ” in a lesson 
on the blood. An author cannot he blamed for a woi’d which 
is essential to the plot of a Avcll-ehosen stoiy or subject 
for example ” albatross ” in the story of the Ancient Marinei’. 

In fact the measure needed is not one of zero words as 
such, hut of avoidahle zero words, and of avoidable words of 
lower index generally. 

Thus the mere counting of words and addition of credit- 
indices is not likely to be veiy helpful ; it would seem better to 
mtike a new depai-tui-e, to describe as accurately as possible 
what is required of a hook intended for the instiaietion of a 
foreigner in the reading of Hnglish, and then endeavour to 
expi'ess this description in tenns which are susceptible of 
numerical treatment. 

» Teachers’ College "Record, XXT/4, Sept, 1921, p.ago 354. Thorn- 
dike writes thnt were his material more representative of ^hnical ana 
scientific literature “ Angeh would go down and hneks would go up. 
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Four points in the teaching of the rending of a foreign 
language appeal to he axiomatic : — 

1. The pvpils should at the earliest possible moment 

derive pleasure and a sense of power from the 

study. 

2. Words should he learned by practice in actual read- 

iny situations, not memorized as “ Vocabularies.” 

3. /Yew words should appear at regular intervals, iiat in 

a mass. 

4. The matter of the reading-hook should be suited to the 

age of the foreign pupil. 

1. *“ The student should at the earliest possible moment 

derive 2 deasure and a sense of power from his study.” 

It follows that in the case of hoys whose mother-tongue i-« 
not written in the English alphabet, reading of words, sen- 
tences, and stories should he begun liefoie the alphabet is 
comi)lete : * otherwise the pupil will spend many weaiy weeks 
leaitiing the whole 26 letters before he ever rends a mean- 
ingful sentence; this would be liable to discourage a child 
at the start. Moreover the alphabet is best learned in the 
actual reading of rational material when the reader knows 
what letter and what word to expect: — even adults will make 
an error of a letter in an unfamiliar proper noun. 

As a test of a reading-book in this respect we should 
ask: After how many school-lessons {viz., 45 ininute periods 
ill a normal class) does the child begin to lend words? After 
how many le^sons does he read sentences? After how many 
lessons does he read continuous matter? But to obtain a 
practical criterion we may ask two questions: — (1) "Over 
how many words of reading matter is the learning of the 
alphabet distiibuted?” Fp to a reasonable limit the larger 
the number of words, the better the hook in tliis respect. 
For convenience the answer may be expressed ns the 
Criterion A. Tfvmhrr of new letters intrndveed in each successive JOO 
words, first 100, second 100, third 100, fourth 100. The 
Criterion B. other question will be: — (2) What is the number of words 
in the child’s rocahnlarg when the first continuous narraticc 
is intiodueed. (The words used in the first narrative should 

> Or else the wliolo nlphnbet must he taught so rnpidly that borcdoin 
is not. produced before it i^ complete.^ Hut, as will bo fcoeii 'bolow, tui& 
was tried, and was found to lie impossible. 
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be iiichwlctl.) The snialler tbe iniinber o£ wortl*.- tbc belter 
the book in this respect. It is hosrovor not rcneonnblu to 
expect nnrralivo when tlie voeabulnry is luucli l)elosv 100 
wonls. (Tin’s criterion is «ot very n^ffiil in prartiec as 
reganls very badly con.stnietod books, ns Ibc .atjtbor.s of siicb 
books introduce n imrrntive at rnndoin. iiTospeetive of tbe 
voeabulnry built up in the forerrniiip exer<*ise«. It is, linw- 
ever, useful for Ibe belter class of books. 

y. *' jVn/* wonJf rhouhl he tcnrncf) hy prneffee, not hy learn- 
iny vacahuinriet.’* 

“ Pleasure and a sense of power *' in tbc reading of n 
foreign language arise from ability to read long passages 
without being forced to resort to the dictionary. At the 
one extreme a book wliicb contains no words hot already 
known to Ibo reader will (if its matter be suitable) give tbc 
maximum pleasure and sen.se of poiror,* but, ibougb it may 
pro\ide, very valuable material for pracliee in inexensing 
facility of reading, it will do nothing to increase the .sltidont's 
vocabulaiy. On the other band a book wbieli poutnins no 
word wlucb is already known to ibe reader, will give a 
tniniinuni of pleasure and sense of power — nor will it give 
tbc innxiimim practice in vocabulary; for tbc best prae.tice 
is Ibe most “ direct,” and in using a book wbieb contains 
only unfamiliar words it will be ncressary to learn a vora- 
bulary beforehand; the learning of a voeabulaiy i.s not tbc 
inest direct prnelieo of tbc menial function involved in recog- 
nising and interpreting a word in the process of reading. 
The most direet practice in arquiring n reading vocabulaiy 
is tbc recognition and interpretation of words in tbc actual 
process of rending. 

Wo mn5' uso as a criterion of a render in this respect tbc 
N nmher oj Ifanniny irordx per Nc.ir word. Two new words 
per page (tlint is, per 200 words) would ho possibly ideal, 
but rather impracticable in respeet of expense of reading 
matter for a j’car’s work. Three or four new words per page 
is iieai’er the mark. Over five would begin to be a burden: 
and over ton would certainly interfere seriously with the 
continuity and pleasure of tbc rending and tend to produce 
vocalmlnry-lenrning and other tj'pes of indirect practice. 
Hcncc the criterion in this respect may be; — 

'The number oj running words per new word should not 
he less than 30 in a Primer or 40 in a First Pender. 


ion C. 
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According to tliis standard a boy studying a Primer will 
have to look up every thirtieth word in a dictionary, or 7 
per page; and a boy studying a first reading-book will have 
to look up every fortieth, or 5 per page. At these standards 
we consider that the boy will just be able to derive pleasure 
and continuity of meaning from his reading ; though a higher 
standard, e.g., 40-50 in the Primer and 60-70 in the First 
Header would be veiy desirable. 

3. “ New Words should afpear at regular intervals.” 

In a book of 50 pages, (that is 10,000 words) with a voca- 
bulary of 200 new words, the new words would be 1 in 50, or 
4 per page. But in composing the book, especially a Primer, 
the tendency is for the new words all to crowd in at the 
beginning, so that the first ten or twenty pages are almost 
undiluted dictionary work which gives the boy a distaste for 
the book, and the last twenty pages mere rending practice. 
The lower the grade of the book the more difficult is it to 
avoid this tendency. If the new words at the beginning are 
very numerous, none of these multitudinous new impressions 
will bo firmly fixed. Moreover if all the new words occur 
in the first few pages, they will each occur once or twice 
only, and in the composition of the later pages it will be 
impossible to ensure a reasonably equal amount of practice 
to each and all : some words will occur at the beginning of 
the book and not again. 

A new word on its first appearance should occur many 
times, in order to fix itself in the mind. After that it should 
(ideally) occur progressively less and less frequently in con- 
formity with the ” curve of forgetting,” until that point is 
reached where it is completely learned and no further repeti- 
tion is required. It is obviously impossible to conform stiictly 
to these conditions, but it is possible to note carefully the 
first occurrence of a word and make a point of introducing it 
as frequently as possible in the passage immediately follow- 
ing. This cannot be done unless the introduction of new 
words is carefully controlled, and made gradual throughout 
the books. 

Criterion 1>. criterion in these respects might be: — The number of 

nev) words introduced per 100 words at the beginning, and 
at the end of the booh — (A count of 400 words at each point 
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Criterion S. 


Criterion F. 


appeared srifBcient).^ The quotient in each case should be the 
same. 

In selecting u'ords for inclusion in a vocahulaiy those 
irords must he selected first u’hich are most common in the 
English language. We shall thus obtain at eveiy stage for 
any given number of words in our vocabulary the maximum 
power of expression. Hence, apart from the special difficul- 
ties involved in the early stages in the gradual introduction 
of the letters of the alphabet® and apart frofli genuine exigen- 
cies of the plot of continuous passages, in a First Book intro- 
ducing 200 new words, those 200 words should, ideally, be 
the 200 commonest words in English. The nearer they 
approach to that ideal the better, and any word introduced 
from outside those 200 which can be replaced by a word of 
a frequency nearer to that of the 200, should count against 
the author. So also in the case of more advanced books 
having (together with their preceding volumes in the same 
series) aggregate vocabularies of 400, 800, 1,500 Avords, etc., 
the vocabularies should, ideally, consist respectively of the 
first four, eight, and fifteen hundred commonest words. 

We may therefore take as a useful criterion the Percentage 
of avoidable words of low frequency in the vocabulary. 

In computing the measure of a book’s compliance with 
this criterion we should adopt os the index of minimum word- 
frequency allowable, the total number of ne^v words intro- 
duced thus far, that is, up to the end of the book under 
consideration. 

Pursuing the same line of thought, viz., that the A'oea- 
bulaiy should possess the maximum utility for its number of 
words at any stage, we may conclude that in the early stages 
especially, in which the utmost economy of vocabulary is needed 
{vide Point 0 above), all synonyms are waste of opportunity on 
the part of the author, and waste of effort on the part of the 
boy.''. We may take as our criterion in this respect the 
Percentage of Synonyms in the vocabulary (each pair count- 
ing as one unit). The figure should, ideallj', be zero. 

* This conjecture, ivhen put to the test, proved incorrect : see below 
page 276. , • x • 

“ When only four or five consonants and the vowels have been intro- 
d.uced the choice of words which can he made with these letters 
limited mat strict ndiierence to the word-frequency order is not possible; 
but, even so, the divergence from it need not be very Existing 

reading-books do not attempt to introduce the alphabet in this way, anti 
their authors cannot, i^erefore, put forward this excuse. 
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4. The Mental Age of the hook. 

"We hare pointed out thot tlie mental age of the matter 
of n reading-book in a foreign language ought to he higher 
than it would be in the mother-tongue, given a vocabulary 
of the same size. The book irrespective of the smallness of 
its vocabulary must contain matter suited to the mental age 
of the foreign boj' who is intended to rend it. The success 
with which this object has been achieved can only be judged 
subjectively, though experiment would be possible {e.g., by 
translating selections from English rending books for Bengali 
children into Bengali and by taking the Mean and Standard 
Deviation of a number of opinions ns to the age for which 
the matter is suitable). The subjective measure is, however, 
valuable and may be expressed in the form : — 

“ Would the hook, if translated into the mother-tongue, 
he interesting to hoys of the age of those loho are studying 
it in the foreign language? If not, to boys of what age 
■would it he interesting?” 

The comparison might be expressed in the same form as 
an *' Intelligence Quotient.” 

Our Criteria for a aeries of reading-books written in a 
foreign language are thus; — 

A. The number of new letters in the Primer in each 

successive 100 words (first, second, third and foui'th 
hundred). 

B. The number of words in the child’s vocabulary ■when 

the first continuous narrative is introduced (includ- 
ing in the count the words used in the first narra- 
tive). 

C. The number of running words of tetri per new word 

of vocabulary. 

D. The number of new words introduced per 100 words 

at the beginning, and at the end of the hook (cal- 
culated from 400 words at each point). 

E. Avoidable words of low frequency expressed as a per- 

centage of the total number of new words in the 
vocabulary. 

Jf. The number of Synonyms (each pair counting as one) 
expressed as a percentage of the total number of 
new words in the vocabulary. 
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G. The mental age oj the hook divided by the actual age 
of the children for whom it is intended. 

Let us proceed to apply these criteria (with the exception 
of Gj to various readers generally considered among the best 
in present use in Bengal.*^ • 


' With Sishu Pal, Sachindra Adhikari and Satis Bannerjee. 
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The results of this study of four diil'crcnt series of hooks in. 
Goiuinon use indicate certain curious phonoinenn. In viewing- 
the table it is, however, to be remembered that in many res- 
pects the books here studied are really, so to say, beneath 
criticism, since their authors have not considered any criteria 
at all. 

Point A. Tliere is no attempt to introduce the letters in 
a regular order with suflieient practice of each letter at its. 
first appearance. Jiither the whole nlplinbet is printed on 
the first page, as in Series 1, or — as in Series 2, 3, and 4 — 
the letters come in as they please, without notice and without 
practice. 

Point 11. This jjoint also has little meaning in reference- 
to books .so unmethodically constructed. Tlicve is in none* 
of the books any attempt to biiild up a useful vocabulaiy 
with which interesting tales may be narrated at ati early 
stage without producing a sudden iutlux of new words. The- 
vocabulary is constructed in an entirely haphazard manner, 
and the earlier (ns well ns, in .some cases, the later) continu- 
ous passages are so pointless that it is difficult to know 
whether to describe them ns “ narrative ” or not. In the- 
Primer of Series 3 there is no continuous narrative.* 


Point D. This has not been shown in the table. The 
computation was made in some cases, but it was found that 
a corunt of only four hundred words does not overlap the first 
or last item in the book : the first is often a formal passage, 
and the last is often a poem or .descriptive pn.s.snge. Poems 
and de.seriptivo passage.s fend to have nbnnnnally high new- 
word-den.sities. The criterion is apt therefore to represent 
merely the chance density of the first and last item in the 
hook. It -would he better to show the density of new words: 
(new words per 1,000 running words, or running words pei- 
one new word) in each stoi-y, poem or article tlu-oughout the 
oook; and this, if done at the time of the initial tabulation 
of new words, would not add greatly to the labour. 


II o' witerion must be u.scd judiciously. Witli beginners tb'o 

1 “'.“.P**** ” below, pnge 305) is so .sinnll that narrative is 

nardiy possible. Moreover, narrative involves one particular typo of 
Jieading situation; no reasoning is involved and tlio words of the test 
give the answer to tlie question. Narrative should be preceded bv short 
question exorcises involving v.sried types of situation, and inav be intro- 
duced when the vocabulary i& about 100 to 150. In the " New* Method 

narrative was introduced too early, and the rei-ision exer- 
cises had subsequently to be added for this reason (see pagS below). 
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Point B is a difficult point to determine as the standard 
•of ivliat is " avoidable ” is necessarily subjective. In general 
-those ivords have been taken as avoidable "xhich could be 
replaced without alteration of the sentence. Many others 
might be avoided by a little re-writing or by omission, but 
these are not included. 

Point B. ‘ Synonyms ’ is a very good criterion ; and 
works well in practice. 

Point G. The Mean credit-index of new words (not of 
running words) is shown in two cases only, viz., our own 
books compared with one of the four series as a sample. The 
"books of these four series are not worth the labour of the 
■computation, as there has been no real attempt at vocabulaiy 
■selection. 

Point H. Zero words — One or two are no discredit, as a 
certain number of these are in India more common than the 
words in the Thorndike Word Book, e.g., rvpee. But the 
largo number found in Series 4 Second Reader appears to 
be a sign of carelessness or lack of judgment.* It will be 
seen that this whole series shows up vei-y badly in all the 
tcriteria. 

Point I. Number of new words. There appears to be 
little or no attempt in any of the reading-books to keep a 
check on the number of new words. One series has a curious 
Tiahit of printing a vocyibulary at the head of each section, 
"but the vocabulary does not contain nearly all the new words. 
Thus on one page the vocabulary contains one word, whei'eas 
the actual number of new words is seven : on another it 
•coiitains three words, one of which is not new, but omits 
five words which are new. 

X 

We have in Chapter 8® studied the number of new words 
per annum which are assimilated by a Bengali boy under 
■existing methods of teaching. How vei’y widely these read- 
ing-books depart from the actual noims can be seen in the 
table. One book introduces 844 words in the first year as 
against an actual maximum incx’ease of 216, while the aver- 
age is 153. These books are nominally all of the same 
standard and interchangeable, yet in the second year in one 
reading-book a boy is supposed to learn 292 new words, in 
another book of the same standard 572. 

' Or more probably of foreign authorship. The book is signed by 
an Englishman, hut from internal evidence part of it at any rate appears 
•to have been written by a person whose mother-tongue is Bengali. 

’ Table 62. 
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Experiment in the teaching of the Alphabct. 

Before commencing tlic construction of a reading-liook t. 
preliminary experiment was made to detci-mine wliicli of thfr/ 
tn-o following courses would Le superior; — ' 

(a) To teach the whole alphabet, using nonsense syllables,. 

as quickly as possible, so as to get on to meaning- 
ful material with full liberty as to choice of worfs 
at an early date; or 

(b) To build up the alphabet gradually by means of- 

meaniagful material. 

The first alternative was given a trial. It was thought' 
that if the whole alphabet could be finished in a month or 
so, it would bo possible on its completion to give more inter- - 
esting material and a better selected vocabulary. It was 
however found that the children had so little interest in the- 
meaningless syllables that their progress was unsatisfactorj'' 
and there was a danger of creating an aversion to the subject.- 
The scheme was therefore abandoned. 


The Construction op a Reading-book. 

The second alternative remaining, a reading-book was- 
constructed which introduced the alphabet gradually and 
presented meaningful material from the first. The first 
lesson introduced the five vowels and the words " A ” and' 
" I.” The second instroduced T, S, and the words it, is, sit, 
sat, etc., and various sentences. In the tenth lesson, when- 
15 letters had been taught, " Silent Drill was introduced- 
Simple commands were to be written on the black-board and 
obeyed by the boys individually or in mass as indicated 
by the teacher, e.g., " Stand," " Put up your hand," " Put* 
your hand on your head,” " Sit.” In the eleventh lesson 
(16 letters) a story was introduced entitled The Moon in the 
Tl ater. The remaining lessons (except Desson 20) all con- - 
tained stories. {The Dog and the Hat, The King’s Ring, 
The Mad Dog, The Glass-seller, The Horse’s Egg, Jack and 
the Giant, Dick and his Cat, Zal, son of the King.) Lesson- 
20 was on the numerals, and contained various questions and' 

* The idea was taken from Wotlrins, E., How to teach Silent Beading, 
to Beginners, 1922, Oh. VIII. 
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sums, e.g., 2+2= ? — ; How many feet has a boy? a fish? 
etc. 

The number of words in the child’s vocabulary at the 
introduction of meaningful sentences was 5, at the introduc- 
tion of Silent Drill, 65, at the introduction of stories, 86. 
The total number of words in the vocabulary of Book I was 
208; the length of the book was 9,296 words or 45 running 
words per new word. The mean credit-index of the words 
(Thoindike Word Book) was 107-6; this is equivalent to the 
credit of 300th commonest word in English. Of the 208 
words 137 are among the first five hundred commonest words 
in English, 165 among the first 1,000, 

The remaining 43 words are shown below : — 


Credit. 

Word. 

Beiiabks. 

Credit-index. 

Word. 

RnuAiixs. 

32 

hit . 


t* 

6 

•ellor , 

+ 

27 

hut . 

• 

t* 

46 

cat 

s* 

3G 

net . 

• 

t* 

18 

mice * 

s* 

47 

nut . 

• 

f 

34 

foolish 

§• 

25 

tin . 


t* 

9 

melon . . 

§ 

22 

mat . 


t* 

mi 

nipeo 

115 

47 

map 


f 

9 

weaver * 

§ 

34 

pan . 


f* 

38 

giont . 

S 

37 

pin . 


t* 

36 

huge . 


30 

pot . 


§• 

G 

jam 

* 

28 

tap . 


t* 

25 

jar 

* 

38 

mad 


5* 

30 

knock . 

5 

34 

mud 


r 

23 

rico • • 

11 

45 

pour 


§ 

41 

smell . 

•§ 

43 

wet . 


§t* 

48 

wake . 

§ 

47 

angry 


§* 

10 

amazed 

• 


• Necessary for teaching a letter. 

t Used in the early stages when few letters are available: other more 
eommoii words could not bo formed with the available letters. 

* Derivative of a common word incinded in the vocabulary. 

§ Unavoidably connected with the plot of a story. 

1 1 The Credit-index for Indian boys would obviously be greater. 
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I'r.'tlit. 

Wnnl. 

t 

Uv.MAIlKS. 

1 

Cri'ilit-iml'^*. ! Word. 

j 

1 


Rtxum. 

.'10 

' ilrnc 

r 

28 j gnre , 


t 

Hi 

< mi! . 

i 

21 j queer . 


• 

Hi 

j book 

§• 

r> 1 quill . 

• 

t 

15 

* twill: 

ill 

23 ' %exfd . 

• 

• 

37 

' bite . 

s* 

13 liongbt 

* 

f • 

2.'j 

* Iftnc 

1 


, 

1 

. 




* >r«’«r‘'S/iry for ioncliiiif; n loiter. 

C tiliiivuiilnlily < oiiiK'oied wifli llic plot of n Story. 

i! Tlio Crwlit-inilcx for liidinn lioy>) would olivioii'dy bo greater. 

T.vni.K 71, — Words in flic .s|)p«-ially coiisirucfcd Printer whicli 
uto outside the ],000 eouinionost words. 


Till* {ierond lieiulin};«l)nnk iissnmed knowledge of the words 
• contained in the First. In each fiesh sloiy or article certain 
words were added, and eaeli contained only the words of the 
fust hook and those wliich had heen added up to date. In 
this way a voealnilaiy of a further 230 words was built up. 
The total length of the second reader was 13,217 words, or 
ofj running words jter new ivord. 1’he mean credit-index of 
the added words wis 82-4 (or that of the fifth hundred com- 
monest words in Kiiglish). The Second Reader eontnined ten 
•stories (from Ileagnli .O, from J’ersian 2, from the Riblc 2 , 
from Sanskrit 1) and ten informative articles on topics such 
.as Railways, the Post Oflice, Unrthquakes, Hygiene, etc. 


Tuk Onnim os* tub Li:TTr.ns. 

In the readiiig-liook eoiistrncted for the second teaching 
•experiment no definite principle was adopted as to the order 
in wliieli the letters should he introduced. Twenty-nine out 
of the 4*1 eases of words of low frequency contained in the 
first hook arc due to the exigencies of word-formation with a 
liniitcd iiumher of letters nvailahle. It is possible that, by 
•determining the lotter-order more skilfully than by mere trial 
and error, some of these might have heeii avoided. 

There is very little material available on this subject. The 
liierntiire of Sliorthnnd contains sonie fragmentaiy statements 
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regarding the relative importance of the sounds of English. 
In 1874, William Whitney^ observed the relative frequencies 
in 10,000 sounds from ten literaiy classics, 1,000 from each, 
half prose, half poetiy. Very recently a much more elabo- 
rate and veiy valuable count has been made by Godfrey 
Dewey." Dewey’s analysis is also of the speech sounds, and 
is made in phonetic script. The .speech sounds and the 
spelling of English correspond so little that Z occupies the 
thirteenth place on Dewey’s list of 43 sounds, whereas it is 
the least common letter in actual print. 

Since the sole purpose of our work is the creation of silent 
reading ability, and reading ability depends on the instantane- 
ous recognition of words as wholes in their normal spelling, 
the order which has to be considered is that of the normal 
piinted alphabet. Statistics of the frequency of letters in 
the language as a whole could doubtless be obtained from 
any type-foundry: — but we are not dealing with the language 
as a whole. Ey the time a boj' reaches the stage of dealing 
with the language as a whole he has left the alphabet and' 
its problems far behind. The aim of the first reading-book 
is to teach the lettei’s, and at the same time to build up a 
small vocnbulaiy of the most essential words. Dewey® points 
out (in warning students against basing letter-counts on lists 
of the most common words) that the letter frequencies of the 
most common words and the letter frequencies of the language 
as a whole are by no means identical: — “ It is an intei’est- 
iiig and significant fact that some of the commonest syllables 
of the language scarcely occur among the 500 or even 1,000 
commonest words, but owe their importance rather to occur- 
rence in many difierent words each relatively infrequent.”' 
As an instance it may be noted that there is not a single 
negative " XTn- ” prefix in Thorndike’s first 1,000 words, and 
only one in Dewey’s 1,027 commonest words. 

It would appear that the most helpful letter-frequency 
order for this particular pui-pose is likely to be that of the- 
most ideal vocabulary which could be used in teaching the- 
alphabet, for this letter order is most likely to produce that 
ide.-il vocabtilary. Thus if a vocnbulaiy of 100 words is to 
be used in teaching the alphabet, the order in which the 
letters are introduced might be based on their relative- 

* 'Whitney, 'W. D., Oriental and Linenistic Studies, 1893, page 202. 

DewSv, G., Kelative Frequency of English Speech Sounds, 1023. 

’ Op. ett., page 6. 
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commonness in ibe commonest 100 words; similarly if 200 
words are used, Ibe letter-frequency order of tlio commonest 
200 words might be adopted. This at any rale is likely to 
be better than mere guess work. 

As to the exact number of wortls which should be used iu 
teaching the alphabet^ the whole alphabet except* Z is covered 
by the first 500 words, though the frequencies of Q (once), 
J (once) and X (three times) are vciy low. The first 20(5 
words do not contain Q, X or Z, and J occurs only once. 
The first 100 words do not contain J, Q, X or Z, and the 
fiequcncies of P (2) and T (4) are reiy low. The complete 
alphabet is covered only by 1,000 words. 

If the alphabet be taught with a smaller vocabular}' than 
the least number of words in order of word-frequency which 
contains all the letters, the vocabulniy’ used must necessari- 
ly be just so far below the ideal, as low-frequency words have 
to be introduced to teach low-frequency letters. It was the 
author’s own experience in learning Bengali that though the 
whole alphabet was learned at the beginning, many letters 
were subsequently forgotten because, after being learned, they 
were so seldom encountered that there was no practice in 
recognition. Hence even if the whole alphabet can be taught 
in 200 words, it is probably not worth while to teach it in 
so few words, since the boy is almost certain to forget J , Q, 
X and Z during the next few months of learning. Probabh 
the best procedure would be to tench the alphabet with the 
exception of J, Q, X and Z in 200 words, to teach Q and 
X in the next 300, and Z when it actually was first needed, 
(somewhere in the second 500 words).‘ But it is, in some 
ways, convenient to have the alphabet done with before going 
on to the Second Beading book. 

Thus for the main body of the alphabet the letters should 
be introduced approximately in the order of their frequency 
in the fir.st 200 words. It is not meant that this order should 
be strictly followed even where it proved inconvenient;* but 
it might be more useful than no guide at all. If followed 
in all cases where there is no reason to the contrary, 'it 
would probably yield a better result than a mere haphazard 
selection. 


’ The word “ size ” is the first. 

* It tends to result in rather a deficiency of nouns in the eorlicst 
stages. 
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The actual frequency orders of the letters at various stages 
of word frequency are shown in the table below. The order 
of letters in the experimental reading-book agrees most closely 
with that of the first two hundred words, but the difference 
between its Bank correlation^ with that order and the other 
throe orders, is very slight. 


JlXTFniUEStTAL 

ItBlDINO-QOOK. 

TtlOR'IDIRE TIB6T 
100 VORDS 

TtfORKDIKE FIRST 
200 WORDS. 

XilORNDlRE mST 

500 WORDS. 

Bank. 

Order 

Bank. 

Order. 

Bunk. 

Older. 

Bank. 

Order. 

A 3 


■ 

A 

3*5 


K 

A 

3 


A 

3 

E 

B 19 



B 

18 


0 

B 

10 5 . 

0 


18 5 . 

O 

•C 21 


B 

C 

16 


j 

A 

G 

18 

A 

G 

10 

A 

J> 15 


B 

D 

15*S 


1 

L T 

B 

IS 

T 

B 

11 

B 

E 3 


n 

E 

1 


H 

E 

1 

H 

E 

t 

T 

T 12 


r s 

r 

16 


N 

r 

1C 

X 

r 

17 

N 

0 IT 


L t 

0 

15*3 


B 

o 

17 

L 

Q 

15 

E 

H 6 

H 

H 

5 


W 

n 

5 

B 

n 

10 

1 

1 3 

K 

I 

0 


I 

1 

0 

I 

I 

8 

8 

J S3 

K 

3 

zero 


L 

J 

23 

S 

J 

Sts . 

U 

K IS 

P 

K 

20 


j 

'' 51 

K 

10 3 . 

\f 

K 21'5 a 

i> 

li SO 

r 

L 

10 


1 

L T 

E 

7 

V 

L 

7 

u 

M 10 



51 

115 


J 

r s 

M 

U 

» 

51 

1* 

w 

K 0 

1 

It 

X 

0 


1 

L V 

X 

0 

51 

K 

0 

51 

0 3 • 

D 

0 

n 


J 

r n 

0 

£ 

y 

0 

2 

U 

r 11 

W 

p 

22 


1 

L 0 

p 

21-5 . 

r 

P 

20 

r 

Q 25 ■ 

G 

Q 

zero 



r® 

Q 

zero . 

G 

Q 

24*5 . 

r 

r. 13*5 

K 

B 

7 



c 

B 

8 

C 

B 

4 


B C-S 

B 

& 

13*0 



L r 

5 

10 

r B 

S 

0 

\ V 

T 0*5 

la 

T 

3'5 


K 

X 

4 

1 K 

T 

5 


U 3 

C 

U 

13 6 


V 

U 

12 

-T"’ 

V 

12 


Y 22 

Y 

V 

21 


P 

V 

213 . 

l V 

V 

21 Sr . 

it 

Vr 10 

3 

w 

6 



■W 

11 

J 

W 13 . * 

X 

X 25 



X 

zero 


«i) 

X 

zero 

(S) 

X 

23 

I ^ 

V 13-5 



V 

11-5 


(*) 

Y 

15 

w 

Y 

18*5 . 

Id 

Z £3 


L z 

z 

z(ri 


w 

z 

ttij , 

(0 

Z 

zero 

(?) 


Table 72. — ^The Eelative frequency of the Letters in the first 
100, 200 and 500 commonest words in English. 


’ ^ ^ ~ 1 )' R“EB. H. O., Statistical Methods applied to Educa- 

tion, 1917, page 2S4. 
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MaTEIUAL SUITMMKNTAUY TO THK ReADING-BOOKS. 

It appeared necessary and desirable to provide as a supple- 
ment to tbe actual readinp-boolrs some material free from any 
interruption of new words or difficulties, in order to produce- 
facility, to give ilie child a sense of accomplishment, and to 
let him have a taste of the pleasure which can be derived from 
his accomplishment. It was not possible to provide narrative- 
material to follow the first Reading-book (which constitutes 
the first term’s work) without the use of new words, since the- 
vocabulary at that point contains only 208 words. Ifothing- 
was therefore provided at that point, though actual experience 
eventually made it necessary to make some such provision 
there.* At the end of the second reading-book the vocabular-y 
contains 444 words; keeping -within these 444 words, four 
stories — two Bengali faii-jMales and two stories from the 
Arabian Nights — were composed with a total combined length 
of about 11,000 words. No new words were introduced (except 
the derivative “ Fisherman,” the words “ fish ” and “ man ” 
having already been taught). The actual total number of 
different words used in these stories is 332, 

The Secoxd TEACinso ExTEnisiEXT. 

Tlie series of reading-books thus constructed was used with 
a Class II in a Middle English School in Dacca. The class 
consisted of 26 boys, the mean true age being about 8 years,® 
The range of natural ability was veiy considerable, as has been 
noted below. On the average the class could recognise 9| 
letters of the English alphabet and Imew 0’4 English words. 

It was not passible to find any class containing a sufficient 
number of boys whose knowledge of English was absolute zero. 
The knowledge of boys in Primary Schools was much the same 
as that of the Middle School class selected, while the classes of 
these latter were very small and attendance very irregular. 
The Middle School class was therefore preferred. 

The Method of CosiFAnisoN. 

The method of division into an Experimental and a Control 
class was abandoned at this stage of the work, for two reasons : 

1. In view of the irregularity of henltli and attendance 
it is impossible to keep a class together throughout a protracted 

* Namely, -the ‘ Derision ' ISxercises. 

' The mean true age on Deo. 1st (at the end of the course) was 9 years 
liMonth, See Table 90. 
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«s:pei'iinent in Bengal. With the method of Controls every 
absence means a double loss to the experiment, for the absentee 
'eliminates the score of his pair from computation in the final 
result. 

2. Even apart from the above i-eason the method of Controls 
is too fine a measure for this type of work. Any good teacher 
interested in a system of teaching (which is not wholely useless) 
and anxious to establish its worth, must necessarily prove 
superior to the same teacher using a method about which he is 
not really equally enthusiastic, or to any routine teacher on 
his ordinary treadmill. In order to establish the superiority 
■of a system of teaching it is necessary to achieve not a narrow 
gain on an " Experimental coefficient in comparison with 
'Classes and conditions of approximately the same quality as 
those of the experimental class, but a gain of months and years 
in comparison with the very best classes and teaching (under 
the very best conditions) of the other kind, a superiority so 
incontrovertible that the factor of personal error becomes 
insignificant. Only such proof of a method can eliminate all 
possible doubt as to how it would fare under more adverse con- 
ditions and actuated by a cooler interest. Moreover — a matter 
of practical importance — such proof only will convince the 
•" Dwellers in the Cave.”® 

The method of estimating the amount of superiority on this 
occasion was, therefore, a comparison by means of periodic 
tests of the experimental classes with the classes of the very 
best school available in this half of the Province. This com- 
parison makes it possible to say that the experimental method 
used in average and below-average schools was either inferior 
•or superior by so many fractions of a grade (that is a year’s 
work) to the very best that can be done with the existing 
method. This is no doubt a less refined measure than the 
other, but it is more significant over a wider range. 


The Method of Teaching. 


Work was begun on January 7th. 

The familiarising of the boj^s with the form of a new letter 
is arranged in the reading-book by requiring them to “ pick 


1 to Measure in Education, 1922, page 405 

aho McCall, W., Hon- to Kvpcriinent in Eduration 1923. * ^ ‘ 

Adams in referenc^ to tiie narrowness of 
TOtlMk of some members of the teaching profession- Adams T ^ 
Herbartian Psjrchojogy applied to Education (n. d.), page 3 ’ 'nl'i. ^ 
4;inal reference is of course to Plato’s Republic. L P Se <>• The on 
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out ” (by underlining) tbc new Idler from among n number 
of letters already known. The same mctliod is \iscd for new 
words. 

Tiic Lesson Plan in the class was ns follows : — 

1. Picking out loiters (Desk work). 

2. Learning now words. (tVlicrc " picking out ” of now 

words is set in tlie Icxt-book, this is done as desk- 
work. For teaching sneanings, the words and 
their meanings were written up on the blackboard 
and rend over by the class and by individuals : the 
meanings were then rubbed out, and the list was 
read again, the boys being required to supply the 
incauings from mcmoiy.) 

3. Reading Sentence*. (The class read in unison, the 

speed being giadually inrreased. Backward boys 
then read indi^•^dnally.) 

4. Reading sentences and giving meanings. (The class 

and individuals read and gave meanings.) 

0 

In Lesson 10 the sentences consisted of wwitten directions. 
The lesson was (aught in the ordinary' manner ns above. When 
tlic sentences bad boon understood tboy were written on the 
blncklioard* and the class was drilled silently. The drill 
served for practice in facility of recognition and as an incen- 
tive, This proved a successful tj’pe of lesson and might have 
been more used, but I observed in Ilydernbad, whore Mr. 
Rarim Ahmad Khan Lodhi nt my previous suggestion had made 
greater use of it, that after a time it tended to huild up an 
ill-sclcctcd vocabulary, and one not cosily applied later to 
narrative. 

In Lesson 11 the first narrative occurs. 

The Lesson Plan in the early stages of story-reading was 
ns follows; — 

1. Preparation of the questions. 

(а) The closs read the questions. 

(б) Individual boys gave the meaning of the questions. 

(c) The class read the questions and gave the meaning of 
the questions. 

‘Here ‘Flash cards might have boon used. They wore used i» 
subsequent cinssos not report^ in this book. 
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2. rinding the Answers. 

The bojs found the answers to the questions in the story 
and underlined them.* The teacher cheched 
individually. 

3. Writing the Answers. 

The hoys wrote the answers to the questions. 

4. Writing out the Story. 

The boys wrote out the story in Bengali, the English 
version being put away. This was done as Home- 
work, the English books being left at school. 


Absence of General Beading Abilitt as an obstacle to the 
BEADING OP English. 

It was found that in some cases the boys tended to read 
without grasping the meaning, and were unable to explain the 
meaning of a sentence of which they actually knew every 
individual word. Similarly, though they could explain every 
sentence of the story, they failed in some cases to grasp the 
meaning of the story as a whole. A test which was made of 
the vocabulary taught thus far indicated some need of revi- 
sion: a very thorough revision was made, but there was no 
notable improvement in the reading-comprehension of the class 
in the respect mentioned above. At this point the " trans- 
ference of training ” (previously observed in the Intermediate 
College class) from English to the vernacular suggested that 
the defect here might not be in English at all, but in ' pure ' 
Beading Ability,— in other words that the boys might not be 
able to read and understand in Bengali, their own mother- 
tongue, either. A very simple passage was selected from a 
stoiy-book (Pouranik Hotha), and questions were set at a 
density of about 33 '(questions per 1,000 words). 

The result of the test was that no boy was able to answer 
any question. A second test was then made at maximum 
question-density, 125; the result was 31 per cent answers 
correct, the time being unlimited. It was clear from this that 
many of the boys could not read with understanding in their 
mother-tongue. It appeared therefore necessary for the sake 
of the English work to give a traininir in silent 


give a training in silent reading in the 

’ Vine-stick charcoal was used hm.o .. \ I 

teacher to check, and it can instuiinneraieV visible for the 

finger or with a cloth, ‘ to nibbed ont with the 
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mother-tongue. A class in Bengali Silent Bending iras there- 
fore conducted daily from 2?ebruaiy 26th. Tlie procedure Tvas 
that of the first Intermediate Class experiment. The density 
on the first daj’- vras 32'5, mean accuracy 31 per cent. Tlie 
density was raised so as to increase the accuracy till on the 9th. 
day it was 57‘2, and the mean accuracy became 61 per cent. 
It was then gradually decreased, and on the last day was 15*6. 
The transfeiTcd effect to English reading wa.s veiy marked. 

Bui’t's Vocabulary was not repented as an after-test as it is 
not suitable and our own final vocabulary test is superior for the 
purpose. According to this test, and according to the Train- 
ing College Vocabulaiy Test* it will be seen that the result of 
the one teim’s training has been to make this Class II equal in 
respect of Bending Vocabularj’ to a Govennnent School Class- 
Ill, wliile the three hest boys were equal to Class IV. In 
considering the mean score it is to be noted that the school in 
which the expei-iment was conducted is of extremely low 
quality, practically the ' lowest ginde of English-tenching 
school in the town, and it is situated in an infeidor locality. 
The effect of the status of a school on Beading Test scoi-es has- 
been shown above in Chapter 6, Table 29. 

Three of the boys (as tested by the Stanford revision of 
the llinet Simon tests, using a version adapted to Bengal bj 
Satya Jiban Pal, A. K. Dutta and the author) are “ Bordei- 
liiie *’ in i-espect of General Intelligence. 


Nninc. 

Tnie age at the 
time of the test. 
Years and 
months. 

Mental age. 
Ycors and 
months. 

Intollig ncc. 
Quotient* 

20 0 . 


9/1 

5/10 

04 

19 B. 

* 

S/7 

C/0 

70 

10 D. 

• 

11/3 

9/4 

S3 


Por a test of Beading, ability a special Kansas Test I was 
constructed containing no words outside the 208 English woi s- 
which had been taught. 

The test was applied to the experimental class 
Class III of the best'Governnient High School in Dacca. The 
directions and time were as in the Kansas test. The boys m 


* That containing four alternatives. 
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ihe Goveranient Scliool are the chiWrcn of a veiy good doss 
of parents in ninny of irhose homes Knplish is spoken, and in 
•some cases their EngHsir voeahnlary was vciy large, r.g., olifl 
(midway between the nonns of Class IV and V), 510 (IV-T), 
575 (IV-V), 320 (III-IV). All words in the test likely to ho 
unfamiliar to the boys of the Government Schools were taught 
beforehand, and the vocahularj* was left on the blackboard. 

The two classes were praetically equal (I'lNpcnniental 0-(l, 
Gorerniiioiit 0‘75) but (he scores were low. It appealed pos- 
sible that this low score in the case of the experimental eln<s 
might be due partly to (he unfamiliar tj’pe of quest ion and 
material. In the case of the questions on stories, the answer 
was to be found and underlined in the story, whereas in the 
Kansas test in some cases the actual word (r.g., “ A'o »*) 
answering the question docs not occur in the paiagrnph : hut 
the hoys of the csperiinentnl class, having had e.vpericnce of 
no other type of question, had looked for the answer among 
the actual words of the paragraph' and, not finding it. were 
•confused. 


It appeared fiom this that at end of the fiist term’s work 
there slmiUl he some practice in dealing with questions of 
^anous types, including some which involve re.asoning from 
the passage presented. Two hundred exercises of fl.is kind 

^ocokwlnry nlreadv acquired^ 

rsrcrri” «' 

defective reading ahUHy. In cases’ Yon"' 
giess both in vocahulan- and in raadi,i,.V i"i‘ 
toi-j- and of whom fivc'(ll, 12, 14 ‘’Y'; 

I’ead their own mother-tomrue pfR#.;* *i ' os vet 

ing had little or no effect ^ Thomr* train- 

the .school selected as critm-in.. • ClassT ( 3 - 5 ) of 

have taken 2 ) yearn, effected in "orniallv 

sveeks. '‘’"'^^“■''"'P'Kvs.orahontir 
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Till: Tiiihd Ti:ACinNG Experiment. 

It was unfortunate lliat llie Lo3's of tlie class selected for 
the second cxperinienl should have been dcficienl in reading 
ability in the mother-longue, and so extremelj' unequal in 
“ General Intelligence.” It was however possible, possessing 
as we did an cfltcicnt technique for the purpose, to retrieve to 
some extent the deficienc}’ in pure reading ahilitj', hut the 
objection still remained that it was not possible to argue from 
the results of this rather exceptional class as to the results 
which might be obtained ■with a class more normal both in 
reading abilitj' in the vernacular and in " Intelligence.” 

jN’cvcrthcless I decided to carry on this class in order to 
see what results could be obtained under these exceptionally 
unfavourable conditions, since one of our main arguments for 
the emphasis of reading in teaching English to Bengali boys is 
based on the needs of the below-average boj*. But it was obvi- 
quslj' necessary also to undertake the teaching of another class 
in order to see what would be the effect of this method of 
teaching on a more representative collection of boys. Eor this 
purpose the lowest class of the Practising School was taken, 
(Class III). 

Tlie initial tests were made in Julj', the beginning of the 
second term. The jVTcan Vocabularj' of the class was S16 
words (mean of tlie paired seventy-word Tliorndilro tests). On 
Burt’s Directions the mean score was 0’9 : on the Special 
Kansas test all the boys scored zero. In fact the class knew 
the alphabet and had the normal vocabulary of their grade, 
but possessed practically no reading nbilitj' in English. 

The reading-book and teaching method used were the same 
as before. The revision exercises had now been embodied in the 
reading-book and were iiscd after completion of the rest of the 
book. As this class already knew the alphabet and was much 
better graded than the former class, progress was considerably 
more rapid, and the first book was finished in 50 days. The 
same End-test (the Special Kansas) ■was then used, and the 
mean scoiu of the class was 4*7 answers correct. The nearest _ 
corresponding scores in the Collegiate school were Class V 
(3'5) and Class VI (6'9). Thus this experimental class was 
exactly mid-way between these latter two classes. 

In other words they had made an advance in reading 
ability equal to the normal advance made in two and a half 
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years. As stated al)Ovo an equal advance had been made by 
the former cxpcriincntal class (Class 11). 


COIIlGfATJ: .^CltCOI. 
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Table 73.— Bcsults of Special Kansas Test I in the Second and 
Third Experimental Class and in the Classes of the 
Collegiate (Government) School. 


SUMMARY. 


The iiiiportnnce of esperiment in the method of producinf; silent 
rcndiiiK nliilitj- in a foreign Iniigimgc if crophasiFcd h.v the recent report 
of the Board of Ednention and by most writers on the method of foreign 
langungc tenehing. 


It does not appear that active power over the Inngiingo is n necessary 
prolijninnry. Existing methods of Jnngungc>tenehing nro therefore in- 
applicable; it is necessary to evolve a new procedure. 

Tlio purpose of the First Experimentnl Class was to evolve n form of 
procedure which could, given a class already Icnoning the alphabet and 
givcn_ the rending materials availnbic in the market, supply cfTicient 
prnelico in English reading. 


The difTieulty which immediately presented itself was the treatment 
of unfamiliar words. So far as was possible the tcaelier anticipated 
what words would bo iinfamilinr nnd taught them in ndvnnco ; but cor- 
rect prediction was not nlwnya possible, nnd as a result of the failure 
of this procedure to allow suincienlly for suvh unpredictod word.s, during 
the first lorta the ENperimental Class showed no marked improvement 
over the group of boys used ns a ‘ Control class.' 

Jmproveinenf of the procedure in this respect resulted in a consider- 
able gain; but it was obvious that the main ohstnclo to fiirthor progress 
lay III the rending material, in which no nttempt had heeii made to 
grade or control the voealnilnry. 

Before a second tcncliing experiment could lie initiated n detailed 
exa mination was inado of th e defects of Misting English reading material 

* (First test 0-76. Second test 0-81.) 
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ill roninion iisi> in HchkhI. A >.erics of ‘ Crit^rn ’ ivns evolved ■wliich 
mielit net ns n btniidnrd both in jtulKiiif' existing innfcrinl and in con* 
stnicting nciv. 

With the aid of the results of this survey n series of rending-books 
ivns s]iecin11y constriietod to cover the first year’s work in English. 

Tlie Second and Tliird Expcriniciital Clnsscs were conducted with this 
niiitcrin]. The standard usc<) for coin|inrtsnii was the result of periodic 
tests of the various classes of the liesl Governnicni High School in this 
lialf of the Proviiue. Tlie class chosen for the second cxperiiiicnt was 
Class II of one of the weakest Middle Schools in the town : this choice 
was niado in order to nlitaiii a class having ns little initial knowledge of 
English as possible. Tlii.s sele<'tinn .subsequently gas'c rise to certain 
unexpected (lifiiciiUies. ri;., the lioys were not only backward in English 
blit were generally backward and were tinnblc to read the vernacular 
efTiciently. In order that the English work might proceed, this defect 
had to bo_ reined icd. Sonic of the hoys of the class were of so low a 
■degree of iiitclligeiieu ns to ho almost nntcaclinlilc even in the notlicr- 
tongue. 

M>ite of those difficnltios, on the eoinplctioii of the first reading- 
hook (after sixteen weeks, 77 working days) tlio results of the tests 
wore equal to those of Class HI of the school .selected ns criterion. After 
coinpjcting the Ecvisipn Exercises (one week later) which were designed 
tp give special practice in dealing with more varied types of rending 
JJ’^tion, the results were niid-wnj‘ lietween Classes IV and V, a gain 
•of 21 years in scs'cntccn weeks. 

The Third Experimental Class was Class III of the Practising High 
School of the 1'rniniiig College. Starting in July with almost aero 
reading aliility, the results of their tests inndc early in September were 
inid-Avny between Classes V and VJ of the hclcctcd school, a similar gain 
•of 21 years, hut accomplished in a sliorter time (ris., ten weeks, 60 work- 
ing days), the difference being due to the fact that this class knew the 
alpliahct, and was both of higher nierngc intelligence and of more equal 
quality. 
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CHAPTER 10. 

The Teaching of English Reading to Bengali hoys (concluded).. 

Fi-om the cnd-te.st of Book I the classes proceeded directly fO' 
the second rendingdiook. This hook consisted of stories nnd 
informative articles. On an average the stories and articles 
ran to three pages of incdhnn sized print, containing about 
500 to 1,000 M-ords. The passages were not divided into sec- 
tions, hut a “ Companion ” booklet broke up the passages into 
uni^s of about a page each, nnd supplied for each such unit a 
list of questions covering the main points, a list of the new 
words which occurred in the unit, and (at the end of the book) a 
list of these new words with their vernacular equivalents, unit 
by unit, and, also, alphahctically for the book ns n whole. 


The Pnocr.nunK. 

The procedure eventually devised for Render IT was as- 
follows : — 


d.. Learning the Nete IVorth of the Section. 

The words were written up on the blackboard witli their 
meanings. The woi-ds nnd their meanings were read in 
unison several times. The meanings were rubbed orit, and the 
list Tras rend again, the meanings being supplied from 
memory. 


B. Preparation of the Questions. 

The questions were written on the blackboard. The class 
read a question silently. A boy was then asked to give the 
meaning of the question ; the idass repented the question and 
its meaning. 


C. finding the answers. 

The teacher indicated the unit to be read and the bovs- 
mnrked it in their books. The teacher then gave the order to 
begin, nnd the boys started reading, finding the answers to 
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tlic questions, untlorliniu" Iticm in cluircoal nnd putting tlie 
nuinlicr of the question in the margin.* 

As soon tis n boy finished finding tlie answers, he stood. 
The teacher then went to him, and if any underlining was 
incorrect, rubbed it out: the ho}* tlicn sat down again to find 
the correct answer. If nil the underliiiing.5 were correct, the 
teacher turned tlie hoy’s hoolc face downward. 

1). Jifvtctcing the nnsircrs. 

"When all hod foiind the answers, the teacher gave the order 
to turn the hooks up. lie then rend over the questions and 
the boys silently looked at the undcrlinings and reminded 
themselves of the answers.® 


E. Writinff the ans}rcrs. 

The teacher gave the order to turn the hooks down and write 
the answers. TIio toneher, assisted by the first hoy who had 
succeeded in getting all his own answers right, corrected the 
answers of the hoys as (hey iinislied. 

E. Telling the ftorg. 

A hoy w’ns called upon to stand out before the class and tell 
the story contained in the section just rend. (Sometimes two 
sections were taken together for this step.) 

Tnn Hkvjsiox ExnnciSES. 

The pni-pose of tho'so exercises was to revise the vocabulary 
in the act of rending and to increase the rate of the reading so 
ns to ensure the use of the Direct Bond. They consisted of 
short rinits with Before-questions. 

It will bo reinemhered (see the Appendix to Chapter 5) that 
adult readers were found to use the Indirect Bond only in words 
which gave them difficulty. The Direct Bond is essentially a 
matter of facility : we do not tend to translate words which arc 
well-known and easily recognised ; wc do not translate when 
we are reading rapidly and easily. jVfuch of the practice work 

’ Actually units smaller than those indicated in the * Companion * 
iroro used : see holow on tho size of the Unit, page 305. In order to 
lesson tho sizo of tho unit it was somotimes necessary to add extra 
questions. 

‘ On the reason for this procedure, see boloir on the Size of the 
Unit. 
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in building up tbe vocabulary is not done at a bigli speed, for 
speed-work is not possible wliere comprebension bas to be 
ensured and new words introduced. Wlien tbe vocabulary bas 
been built up it is necessary therefore to give practice aiming 
at familiarity and facility, in order to ensure tbe direct con- 
nexion between the foreign word and the idea. 


The SDPr7.EMENTART Beaders. 

These stories contained no new words. They served as 
tbe end and application of tbe year’s course. 

If tbe course has been successful, the class (or at any rate 
all tbe better and average boys) should be able to read these 
at sight and understand them using tbe Direct Bond. As they 
were tbe finale of tbe course and tbe searching attitude should 
now have been established, they were used with After-ques- 
tions. The boys were told “ Read tbe section, and think what 
sort of questions I shall ask.” 

"When they had finished reading, questions were asked and 
the answers were written. Tbe papers were corrected as each 
boy finished, and the correct answers to questions wrongly 
answered were searched for again in the book by each boy. 
The substance of the section was then told by a boy standing 
out in front of the class. 

» » • • 

Such was the material and the general procedure of the 
second and third term’s work. Reader II was finished by Class 
III in 34 days, by Class II in 46 days, and the Revision 
exercises were completed within six days, but only one of the 
supplementary stories was read in each class. The reason for 
this omission was that Class III started a term late (that is in 
July instead of in January), and for a Class II of the quality 
of the second experimental class the course is really a four 
terms’ course. (English is not ordinarily taught in Class II : 
the course is intended for Class III, and the Class III could 
certainly have finished the whole had they had the three 
terms.) 

During the whole of this part of the course Class II conti- 
nued to practise Bengali reading. Vernacular reading 
practice was also introduced into their History course. The 
means of the last three days’ work were Bengali i — ^Density 
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23, Speed 35, Accuracy 72: Histoiy: — Density 26, Speed 36-,. 
Accuracy 73. 

The figures of ■which the means are given above include the* 
scores of four very “ baclrward boys on ■whom it was very 
difficult to produce any effect in any subject. Their reading^ 
Comprehension was below 50 per cent. Sixty-seven per cent, 
of the class in each subject reached 70 per cent. Comprehension. 
Thus, though considerable proginss had been made, the insuffi- 
ciency of the boys of this class in their ©■wn mother-tongue was^ 
still an obstacle to their work in English. 


The Ment.vl process of the bots in reading English. 

It was curious to observe that, although no “ Beading* 
aloud ” was practised, the boys in both classes when tested in. 
oral reading were found to read aloud in English with remark- 
able and unusual fluency. In the earty stages all the boys- 
used lip movements and vocalized as they read, and this- 
practice had apparently served as “ transferred " training in 
reading aloud. If this be so, since all reading was done simul- 
taneously by all the members of the class, the individuals ot 
the classes had more practice than is usual, for no reading- 
time was spent in merely sitting and listening to someone else- 
reading. 

The point however arises to what extent silent reading was 
ultimately used by the boys, and what was their mental process 
in the practice classes. This point was studied by going round 
during the process of the reading and observing the procedm’e* 
of each individual boy. In the first place it was noticeable* 
that at the beginning of the, course in both classes, when 
reading commenced, there was a buzz so loud as to be a distur- 
bance to the class next door ; but, as the work reached a more- 
advanced stage, this noise, of itself, became gradually less,, 
although no steps were taken to discourage vocalization. At 
the end of the year there was only a low hum, and individusU 
observation showed that this proceeded from the more back- 
ward boys. In the case of the most advanced boys there was* 
no sound at all, and in some cases no perceptible lip-movement;* 
in the less advanced there was lip-movement but no sound ; the 
more backward boys muttered or even spoke. A similar, 
difference was observed in the movement of the finger along 
the lines. It ■will be remembered that d'uring the reading thee 
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■boys were bolding sticks of charcoal and underlining the 
^answers to questions; hence there was a natural tendency to 
follow the line of print with the charcoal ready for underlining. 
iThe crayons of the backward boys proceeded in short jumps 
from word to word, while the better readers made a smooth 
Harrow zig-zag, or kept their hands motionless at the side of 
.the page save when an answer was' being underlined. 

On Ifovember 18th, one month before the end-test, an 
individual scrutiny and enquiry wa* made in Class III in 
•order to discover to what extent boys weie reading English with 
■the direct bond between the English word and the idea, and to 
what extent they were translating. Fifty-three per cent, of 
the class (17 /32) were reading English and gathering the ideas 
with no interposition of Bengali: thirty-one per cent. (10/32) 
•were translating, and there were five very backward boys, 
whose reading was at a very low level, and whose process could 
not be analysed. At this point the boys were advised that they 
•would get on better if they endeavoured to avoid translating 
when they read. Another observation was made on December 
3rd, and all the ten boys who had previously been translating 
-were now reading with the direct bond; but the five back- 
ward boys were still doing nothing very definite. 


The Consthuction of the End-tests. 

It has been laid down as a principle that the essential of a 
•successful method in the teaching of reading in a foreign 
language is that the child should, at the earliest possible 
•»tage, be enabled to read with ease and pleasure. It is not 
(reasonable to expect that a child should rend with greater faci- 
lity in a foreign language than in the mother-tongue ; but we 
may aim at the result that a child should, within his more 
limited vocabulary read with as nearly as possible the same 
facility in the foreign language as in the mother-tongue. 
Since however the norms of speed of reading in various 
'languages no doubt differ, the criterion to bo used must neces- 
sarily be the speed-norm of the children of the required age 
whose mother-tongue is the language under consideration. TV'e 
•may therefore aim at the ideal that the child should read with 
.as nearly as possible the same facility in the foreign language 
as that with which the normal child of the same age whose 
•mother-tongue is that language, can read in his mother-tongue. 
'This ideal, though no doubt impossible of complete attainment. 

l2 
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is a definite and absolute criterion baring reference to any 
language and to any foreign people who may be learning it. 

We may therefore revise those reading tests of which we 
possess age-norms in the foreign language as a motlier-tongue, 
eliminating all words outside the vocabulary of the foreign 
child, but keeping the substance, question-density and distri- 
bution of questions exactly the same as before, and use these 
tests for obtaining a comparison with the absolute criterion 
given above. 

This was actually done. The tests used were Kansas Korm 
I, and O.B. I and II. The Kansas Test was rewritten keeping 
(within + 1) the same number of words in each paragraph, but 
all words outside the 444 words taught in first and second read- 
ing-books were excluded, thus; — 

Kansas obiginal. 

The carp is a fish that lives in the rivers of Japan; it can leap 
high out of the water and jump over rocks; it can even leap 
over waterfalls, and swim against a strong current. If you 
think the carp is a strong fish, draw a line under the word 
“ carp ” ; if not, draw a circle round it. 

Oarp Number of words 60.. 

Special Kansas. 

The cai'p is a fish that lives in the rivei’s of Japan; it can 
make its body go high out of the water ; it can go over stones. 

It can go through the water very far and very quickly. If the 
carp is a strong fish, make a line under the word “ carp ” : if 
not, make a ring round it. 

Carp Number of words 61. 

Part I of the O.B. test was translated into Bengali, and 
Part 2 was rewritten in English in the same manner as that 
described above. 

This Absolute Oritei’ion, though likely to he a valuable 
instrument at a later stage, was not at this stage very useful, 
inasmuch as none of the tests at our disposal yield a reliable 
measure below the age of nine yeai-s, whereas the mean Trui 
Age of the Experimental Class was 9 years 1 month. Hence 
very few of these cases came within range of comparison with 
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the English mother-tongne norms, and the C.B. norms at these 
ages are based on insufficient numbers of tests. 
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Table 74. — ^Tme Age, Kansas Age, C.B.l Age, (and C.B.2 
Age) compared in Experimental Glass III, End-test. 


Nora. — C. B. 1 was given in Bengali. 

(The table is to be read as follows: — H. M. Sil, whose true age was 
8 years 1 month, obtained a score of 9 points ir. the Special Kansas 
test; this score on the original Kansas test is that obtained by the normal 
American child aged 10 years 2 months. On the O. B. test H. M. Sil's 
score does not correspond to any norm. The score of A. Basu on the 
C. B. I test corresponds to that obtained by the normal Anglo-Indian 
girl aged OJ years to 10§ years.) 

A point of interest which arises in this connexion is whether 
the lowering of the Vocabulary Index of a test affects the 
norms of the test. The Armenitola Practising School was not 
tested in the original measurement by the 0. B. test, and its 
classes are of every unequal quality. However, comparing the 
Dacca Collegiate School with the norm of the “ A ” Schools 
(see Table 29) we find 
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Table 75. — The Effect on the Norms of lowering the Voca- 
bulary Index of a Silent Beading test. 


’ The classes when tested with the special tests had finished fheir 
examinations and had been promoted. In some schools they actual!}- 
begin the work of the next year at this point. Hence the Class 9 tested 
with the special test is in reality Class 10 and, is therefore compared with 
the Class 10 norm. Equal scores therefore mean that the special test is 
easier by about one term. 
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Tims tlip Ivnnsns tost remnins /nirlj* ronslnnt, but the score 
Jn the Sperinl C. Jl. test is belter in CInss 10 nnd ■vrorse in 
€Inss S. TJip number of enscs of the Special test is too small 
to yieW n sufficiently reliable mean for this comparison. Tlic 
point is being- further investigated. 

The nrsults of the Knd Tests. 

The re.sults of the tesla are shown in Tables 90 and 91 in the 
Appendix. They may be summarised n.s follows: — 

Expcriincntol Class II.' 

Kansas Test . — The iiie.'in " Comprehension *’ score of the 
Experiinenlnl Class II svns just below that of Collegiate Class 
TA^ 

C. Ji. 2 Test . — Jin per cent, of the boys of the experimental 
class qualified in the test : this is a larger proportion than that 
found in Collegiate School Class V. The mean rate of those 
who qualified was superior to the mean rate of those who quali- 
fied in Collegiate Class V. 


E.rpcrivtetital Class III. 

Kansas Test . — ^The mean Comprehension ” score was 
equal to that of Class V of the Collegiate School. 

C. B. 2 Test. — i2'9 per cent.* of the Experimental Class III 
qualified in the test : this is approximately equivalent to the 
percentage of Class VI (40-5). 

The mean rate of those who qiialified -was superior to the 
mean rate of those who qualified in Collegiate School, CInss V. 

A comparison was made also with the Armenitola School 
•(the practising school of the Dacca Training College). Tlxe 
•classes of this school are of rather unequal quality; Class VII 
■is extremely weak and Class VT unusually strong. 

Eirpcrimcntal Class II. 

Kansas Test . — The mean score was just above that of 
Armenitola Class IV. 

■* It is to bo obsen'od that in Class IT diiring the course of the year 
nine bojs-loffc and five entered. Special arrangements were made for 
iate-comors to catcli up with tbo work; very lato comers are, however, 
not shown in tbo first tabic of results in tbo Appendix. 

* One boy qualified as to Comprebonsion but not ns to Time. If bis 
.case be included tho percentage is 46'4. 



In respect of English Reading two Experimental' 
Classes taught by New Method each gained 
two years in one year, or less. 



DIAGRAM 10. 
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C. B. 2 T esi . — ^TLe peroeatage of the boys "wbo qualified in 
the test was superior to that of Armenitola Class IV, and the 
mean rate of those who qualified was superior to the mean rate 
of those who qualified in Class IV. 

Experimental Class III. 

Kansas T est . — The mean score was superior to that of Class 

V, was near to that of Class VII, hut was not superior to Class 

VI. 

C. B. 2 Test . — The percentage of hoys who qualified was 
equivalent to that in Class V (Exp. Ill 42*9: Arm. V 48-5;. 
The mean rate of those qualified was superior to the mean rate 
of those qualified in Class V. 

On the Vocabulary test the mean score of Experimental 
Class II was 411-3 words. The initial score before teaching 
was — on other tests — less than one and the actual number of 
words taught was 444. The mean score of Experimental Class 
III was 672-7 words. The initial score on this Vocabulary 
test was 216 and the number of words taught was 444, Total 
660. Thus the estimate made by the Vocabulary test is 
curiously exact. The mean score of Experimental Class II 
was most nearly equivalent to the norm of Class IV (389); 
that of Experimental Class III was midway between that of 
Classes IV and V. The Vocabulary Test was originally ap- 
plied towards the end of the first term; the experimental 
classes were, when tested, just about to begin the first term of 
their next year; thus the Vocabulary of Class II is about 1^ 
year advanced and that of Class III g- of a year advanced. 

SUMM.AE.T OF THE BeSULTS OF THE ExPEBIMBNT. 

In general it may be said that the training has produced 
a two years’ gain in Beading, and a one year’s gain in Voca- 
bulary beyond the normal. This gain was achieved by Ex- 
perimental Class II in one year’s work (three terms, 141 actual 
working days), by Experimental Class III in two terms (94 
actual working days).*^ 

• Taking the teaching of English reading as one-sixtli of the total cost 
of Class III to the Province, this being about its proportion in the time- 
table, this gain of two years would represent a saving to the Province of 
Ra. 2,00,000 odd per annum. (£13,000.) 

Note. — ^The Experimental teaching took place in the periods normally 
devoted to the English text-book. English Composition and Dictation 
were taught, as usual and progress in these respects as judged by the 
annual examination of the schools was normal. 
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The Besults of the Tests in theib, beaeing xjton the 
“ StraiiENBER Valite.” 

In OUT original discussion of the Bengali’s need of English 
Tfin Chapter 5) attention was drawn to the importance of making 
.the study of the English language yield a sufficient “ Sur- 
render Value ” to the Bengali hoy who leaves school pre- 
maturely after one, or two, or three years. Success in this aim 
must necessarily he one of the chief criteria of the results 
Achieved. 

Let us suppose that all the hoys in these two experimental 
olasses had left the school at the end of the year, and enquire 
how many of them appear to have gained something definite 
or permanent hy their study of English, or to possess the power 
of continuing these studies or to he likely to continue them 
by their unaided efforts in leisure time. We may, take it that 
■a child who can read an English story at a reasonable speed 
and take in a reasonable proportion of the substance has 
attained some definite and probably permanent achievement in 
*the language, could continue his studies unaided (given suit- 
able books), and would probably derive sufficient pleasure from 
•reading stories in the foreign language to be likely to continue 
his studies. On the other hand a child, who in five minutes 
•cannot read even one short paragraph (out of a number pre- 
sented) and answer a simple question on it, cannot be said to 
'have as yet reached any definite achievement, and would pro- 
bably be unable to continue his study without tutorial assist- 
-ance. 

ISTow the C. B. test requires a child to get 75 per cent, of the 
-substance of a simple story within a reasonable' time : ability 
to qualify in. this test may be taken as evidence of definite 
ability to read. The first part of the test was given in the 
'vernacular ; the second in English ; hence ability to qualify 
in the C. B. 2 test may be taken as evidence of ability to read 
English. The Eansas Test requires a child to read and answer 
•questions on as many short paragraphs as he can in five 
minutes : failure to give a single answer correctly may be taken 
.s evidence of definite inability to read in any usable degree. 

r< regards those who have neither qualified in 

'• • 2, nor secured any score in the Eansas test, we may 

o isorvo whether the,y have succeeded in qualifying in the 0. 
vest even in the vernacular, their mother-tongue; for if they 
^ ave^ not (considering the amount of attention devoted to read- 
ing iu both classet- and the actual specific training in vema- 
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cular reading given, in Experimental Class II), it must appear 
highly probable that these boys will never succeed in learning 
to read a second language ; they will be fortunate if they suc- 
ceed in learning to read their own language with any degree 
of efficiency. 

Judging by these standards we reach the following inter- 
pretation of the results of the tests of the experimental classes 
in their bearing on the question of Surrender Value : — 
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40-8. 
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20-4. 
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16-3. 


Table 76. — ^Percentage of boys in the Experimental Classes 
who have and have not obtained English Heading ability 
as a result of one year’s work (for Class III two terms 
work) with the Experimental Method. 


It is more than probable that the second group above, 
“ Doubtful,” could with another year’s work on these lines, 
obtain definite reading ability in English. (Indeed another 
term in Experimental Class III, completing one full year, 
would have sufficed for many of them.) Hence we may say 
that, given an efficient method, efficient textbooks and a reason- 
ably efficient teacher, it is possible to give such reading ability 
in English as constitutes a permanent, usable and improvable 
possession within one year to about forty per cent, and within 
two years to eighty per cent, of an average class of Bengali 
boys. Of the remaining twenty per cent., sixteen are boys of 
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nainral ahilitij so much below normal that they have difficulty 
in masteriny the reading of their own mother-tongue. It is 
questionable ivlietlier the study of a foreign language can — 
even in the bilingual conditions of Bengal — ^in tbeir case be 
recommended. 


The PuTDiiE OP the Wonii. 

The Task wliioli now remains is that of constructing a com- 
plete series of reading-books from the initial stage as far as 
the point where a vocabulary of 5.000 words has been built 
up,^ (The present vocabulary of the 2Iatriculation class con- 
tains that number, of words.) It has been seen in Chapter 8 
that it is possible without excessive alterations to revise any 
ordinary not very technical matter so that it may contain no 
word which is unfamiliar to a boj' who has learned those 5,000 
commonest words. Thus, given such a vocabulaiy and a lite- 
rature so edited, for a boy discontinuing his education after 
the Matriculation class the Age Discrepancy in respect of the 
English books which he Avill be able to read will have been 
reduced to zero, and the Surrender Value of the subject should 
be nearly cent, per cent. 

In the earlier stages when the vocabulary has reached 600, 
1,000, 2,000, etc., words similar libraries of supplementary 
reading material will have to be provided, so that after each 
year’s work there may be available to the child a set of books 
in the foreign language which his year’s work has enabled him 
to read with pleasure and without interruption, — to read in an 
arm-chair without a dictionary. 

"We do not suggest that the reading-books actually used in 
the experimental classes, should be used as the first two read- 
ing-books in the series which we desiderate. These books were 
explicitly experimental. The experimental work for which 
they were designed has confirmed the principles upon which the 
books were constructed; it was not expected that it should 
confirm them in detail; rather that, if the principle proved 
sound, it should enable us to criticise them and suggest the 
details of something much better which might be constructed 
in the future. 

* It is, of course, probable that tbo rate of increase of vocabulnr; in 
classes taught according to this system will exceed the rate set out in 
Table 62. Hence 5,000 words^, the present vocabulary of Class 10, would 
be attained in less than the eight years, that is, before Glass 10. If this 
be BO, it shoiid bo possible to carry the series to a higher vocabiilnrj' 
level within the school course ; to precisely wlint level only actual expe- 
rience will reveal. 
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The experimeni has revealed the defects of the present 
books. The reader Trill not be interested in detailed criticisms 
. . . . In a new series it will certainly be possible to build 

up a better selected vocabulary. It will be possible to intro- 
duce questions and short paragraph exercises at a much earlier 
stage. The questions on the stories could be improved and 
better spaced. The stories themselves could be more judi- 
ciously selected.^ It is possible that informative and descrip- 
tive articles should be omitted from the first and perhaps the 
second year’s work, because experience has shown that, if the 
article is made of such novelty and complexity that it gives 
information which the child did not know before^ new words 
of low frequency-value can hardly be avoided at this stage of 
the vocabulary; — such informative articles might be used 
later when the vocabulary is larger. 

These are details. A textbook is never finished, because 
the teaching of every new class® reveals new respects in which 
the book might be improved. School textbooks should be kept, 
as H. G. Wells® suggested twenty years ago, always standing 
in type, and no edition should exceed a year’s demand. For 
every obscurity of the book is rebuked thousands of times by 
thousands • £ little victims of the author’s carelessness or 
stupiditv. 

The Size • f the Unit in matehial fob Eeadinq Phactice. 

One poh t of criticism is both of general and of theoretical 
interest. In the original edition of the first Heading-book each 
story was printed as a whole, and the questions on it (eight or 
nine in number) were set opposite. It was found necessary in 

^ It is interesting to note that the stories in the experimental reading- 
books which proved most popular with the children were, not necessarily^ 
those of Indian or Bengali origin, but those whicli, even if European, 
are of international reputation. On this point, see Uhl, W. L., The 
Materials of Beading, 1924, Chapter VI. 

’ Arrangements were made with a number of s'chools to use the 
experimental rending books and report progress, in order that the diffi 
oulties and misunderstandings of the average teacher in an average 
school might be noted for guidnneo in the future. As o result many * 
most valuable suggestions and criticisms hove been received. 

‘ Mankind in the Making, 1903 (cheap edition, 1014, page 322). Wells 
raises the larger question whether private enterprise is a suitable means 
for the production of school textbooks ; the present writer agrees with 
him^ that it is not. School textbooks might be produced in a special 
section of the Department of Education in a University, published by 
the University Press, and the profits devoted to research in education 
especially with a view to the improvement of textbooks. But this is 
Utopian. 
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actiinl practice to break up the questions into groups of two or 
three and to divide the story into corresponding units, the- 
reason being that, although the boys could dnd the answers 
to the questions in the larger unit, they did not seem able to- 
remember them. 

It will be recollected that in Chapter 6 a curious discre- 
pancy was observed between the percentage of correct under- 
linings and the percentage of correct written answers in a- 
reading-test. The possible significance of this discrepancy 
was not realised till nearly two years later, when a peculiar 
difiiculty of the boys in studying the reading-books was observ- 
ed. In the reading of a foreign language (possibly where the- 
active power over the language is less than the receptive, — or- 
possibly in all cases), the ideas gathered seem to have a pecu- 
liar instability, a peculiar evanescence, so that although read- 
ing with complete comprehension maj* proceed over a unit of 
unlimited size, when the reader comes to review what he has- 
read, a larger proportion of the ideas seems to slip away than 
in a similar situation in the mother-tongue. In the case of 
a reader who is reading with a direct bond (wprd-to-idea) in- 
one language, and re-viewing with a direct bond (idea-to-word)' 
in another language,* at one moment the ideas must exist in- 
a disembodied condition. It is possible that in that moment 
they are particularly liable to disintegrate. 

Be that as it may, it seems necessai-y in the case of a foreign- 
language, to use rather shorter reading-units and to review 
tl e substance of what has been read at rather more frequentr 
iiilervals than in the case of the mother-tongue. This proce- 
dure does not involve any actual loss of time or of effort, while- 
i f it is not followed there is liable to be an undue loss of ideas- 
gathered in the reading. It was for this reason that the rather 
peculiar procedure described above in reference to the work on 
the second reading-book was adopted, viz., the direction to- 
“ Bead and underline the answers,” — and, on the completion- 
of the imderlining, — " The teacher reads the questions and 
the hoys silently loolt at their underlinings and remind them— 
selves of the answers.”” Possibly underlining followed by- 
review done in short units is the most efficient way for the adult 
to read a foreign language, especially one in which his speech- 
is not ns facile as in the mother-tonsue. 

^ Sco Appendix to Chapter 5, above, ** The Psychology of pure Bead- 
ing Ability in a Foreign Language.” 

’ See page 294, above. 
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It nppenrs prolifvblc that iiicrouse of prncUcc in tlie reading 
rfof n foreign language (witliout increased active facility) tends 
"to produce an increase in the size of the unit. Moreover, it is 
probable that the size of the unit can be increased by specific 
practice designed for the purpose, riz., reading with units of 
-gradually increasing length. 

In the early stages of story-reading units of GO to 90 words 
•were the largest with whicli the class was found capable of 
'dealing : whereas in the later stages the boys were dealing 
•with units of loO to 200 words. It follows that the reading- 
books should have been constructed accordingly, with units of 
gradually increasing size. A great deal of unnecessary trouble 
might have thus been saved. 

This view is based only on observation of the classes and 
subseqtient trial and introspection b 3 ' the author. It has not 
been possible as j‘et to establish experimentallj' either the 
nature or the amount of the difference between the maximum 
size of the Unit of Heading in the mother-tongue and in a 
foreign language, — though the experiment on Underlining and 
Hot-Underlining indicates that there is a real difference. 
Further experimental work on the subject is in progress. 


SUMMARY. 

Tlio whole course of ospcrimental toachinB was completed by Experi- 
mental Class II in 141, by Class m in 94 days. It was observed that 
vocalization and lip-movement automatically decreased with the increaso 
of facility. Individual investigation showed that 63 per cent, of Class 
III were reading using the direct bond. A warning was given against 
-translating and shortly afterwards all except 16 per cent, (very back- 
ward boys) were reading with the direct bond. 

Ideally n Bengali boy of nine years old should, within liis vocabulary, 
rend Englisli with the same facility ns an English child of the same ago 
(and so witli other ages.) Tlie idea underlying the construction of the 
End-tests for these two experiments was to test how far this ideal had 
been achieved or could ho achieved in future stages of the work. lAt 
the present stage tlio classes were too young for tho scores of many of the 
hoys to foil within tho norms of the tests.) Tlio Kansas test and C B. 
2 lest svcrc, tlicrcforo, rewritten so os to contain no words outside tho 
vocabulary of tho oxporimcntal classes. It docs not oppear that this 
has s'cry appreciably affected the norms of tlio Kansas test: tho effect 
.on C. It. 2 is ns yet uncertain. 

Simultaneously with tho testing of tho oxpcriinont.sl classes n test 
was made of tho Collegiate School (tho best school in the toun) and the 
Arnienitola School (tho practising school of tho Training College to 
which tho Experimental Class III belongs). Tho net result of n com- 
parison of tho test results of tho two experimental classes with tho scores 
of tlie classes of tlicso two schools is to indicate a gain of two years in 
icspcot of Rending (that is. Class III is equal to Class V, and Class II 
to Class IV) — and of ono year in respect of Vocohulnry. 
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In reference to the question of the “ Surrender Value ” of English 
teaching discussed in Chapter 6 nbovo^ it appears from these experi- 
ments possible to give such reading ability in English as constitutes a 
permanent, usable and improvable possession to about forty per cent, 
within one year, and within two years to eighty per cent, of an average 
class ox Bengali boys. 

A point of some theoretical interest is that ideas gained in the read- 
ing of a foreign language appear to bo peculiarly evanescent, and that 
the size of the Unit of Heading must bo proportionately reduced in 
rcading-bcoks used for teaching reading in a foreign langnngo. 

The task now remains of constructing a complete series of reading- 
books embodying both these principles ns well as improvements of detail 
based on the teaching experience recorded above. Tt wilt be neceasaiy 
to start out again from the initial stage and carry the work up to tiie 
end of the school courso, up to a vocabulary of 5,000 words (or more, if 
experience shows that higher rate of progress is possible). When this 
has been achieved a Bengali boy may hope to possess by the end of his 
High School course the power of reading any ordinary book in English 
(after n minimum of editing) with case and enjoyment. 

• •••••• 


rUTURE INVESTIGATION OF THE MOBLESIS OF SPEECH AND WRIT- 
ING ABILITY IN English, -with special reference to the 
Bengali. 

There is a danger that the present book may create a false 
impression in the minds of some, especially in Bengal. The 
author may be accused of advocating a “ dumb ” knowledge of 
English, so that Bengalis will not learn to speak English and 
their command over English as a means of expression will 
become even less than, it is at present,” etc. It is necessary 
that this misapprehension should be anticipated and removed. 

We have argued that the acquisition of reading ability in 
English is necessary for all Bengalis who aspire to more than 
a minimum of education : we have made experiments in order 
to discover whether the acquisition of this power is feasible for 
all in the short time which is available to all, and have found 
it, in general, to be so. The position of instruction in speech 
and writing in English remains in the curriculnm almost pre- 
cisely where it was : these abilities are needed by some; the 
teaching of them is unaffected by tbe introdnetion of the 
methods of teaching reading which we have advocated.^ 

Doubtless exact methods of investigation will in the future 
bring forth a system whereby the Bengali may, at a cost of 

* The teaching of these subjects will be affected in one way. We have- 
endeavoured to show that the acquisition of reading ability is psycholo- 
gically the most correct first stage in the study of a foreign language for 
purposes of speech and writing; increase of efficiency in this initial stage 
will render the Inter progress in speech and writing more rapid and the 
student’s ultimate use of the language more accurate. See ‘Learning 
to i-ead a Foreign Lai.y.aage,’ 1926, page 5. 
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rolalively less effort than at present, obtain a more ample and 
more exact fulfilment of liis real needs, such as they arc, of 
the power of writing and speaking in English. Wo have not 
professed nor attempted to investigate these matters. We 
have asserted that the first, most urgent and most universal 
need of the Bengali is of reading ability in English ; we have 
made the investigation of methods of producing and improv- 
ing this ability our first and most urgent responsibility. The 
investigation of problems connected with the less urgent and 
less universal needs, of speech and of writing, may be under- 
taken by us or by others at a later date. 




Test Results of the First Teaebins Experiment. 

T Test (.rASuinv J02J). I Sfcosi> Test (SUt 1023). 
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Table 77.— First Tcsichiog E.Tperiment, Results of the First and Socoijd Tests, 
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TAiii.r, 78.— Fivst ToacliinK ‘Experiment. Eosnlt of the Thinl Test. 




















Fouara Test (Decejiueh 6tb, 1923)— Oomprehansion. 
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TABrn 70. — Pirsb Teaeliiii" Expcrimoiils, Ecsnlts of the Fourth Test, Ci<inprcheiision. 
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Fovbts Tbbt (Dboeicbeb 1938). 


N&mo of pupil. 

Tests 

(Total Comprehen- 
sion EOOTO). 

Scbool Maria in 
tho annual 
Examination 
(redneod to Maxi* 
mum 38). 

Name of Pupil* 


1 

Expt. 

Control. 

Expt. 

Control. 



27 


23 




30 

13 

27 

28 

Jitendra. 

8 . Satnarendia . 

17 

u 

27 

27 

JTotixma;. 


12 

4 

17 

18 

Qaudioiam. 


2A 

21 

IB 

22 

Afiliutoeli. 

6 , Sarim . 

21 

21 

20 

2S 

Parimal. 

7. Anjad . 

17 

14 

IS 

13 

Amnl^. 

S« Haflpadft • • 

20 

20 

28 

30 

BoMui. 



0 

... 

21 

Sukhada* 

10* Mahinddin • 

21 

8 

24 

20 

Animesh. 

Means 

20-3 

14-8 

1 231 

22-3 



Foubth Test (Dbcbubbb 

1923). 




* Sohool Asnasl D^a- 


Supcrioritr of Ex* 

ICH «• 

mination. 


oerimonials to 






Oootfola • 

1 S7 2 per cent. 

8*9 par cc&t. 



Tabie 81 . — First Teaching Experiment. Resnlts of tests and 
School annaal Examination resnlts in English compared. 


Kamo of pupil. 

FirTB Test (Dbobubes 1923) Eakbab 
Test (Fobs I. Tebt I obioikai. fobu). 

Name of pnpil* 

Compichoneion 

Score. 

Bate Score. 



Expt. 

Control 


Control. 



1. Mauik 

. 

5 


n 



1 

2. SubU . • 


1 

0 



Jitendia 

2 

3. Bamarendra . 


3 

0 



lyotirmay 

3 

4. Frod^ot 


2 

0 



Oandreram 

4 

5, Oahidur • 


0 

8 

0 


AfihntoBh 

5 

6. Earim 


2 

0 

15 


Porimal 

6 

7. Amiod • 


1 

0 

15 


Amulya 

7 

8. Haripada • 


1 


15 


Bohini 

8 

9. Barondro 


1 

0 

8 


Snkhada 

9 

10. Mahinddin • 


1 

1 

w 

15 

Animesh 

10 

Mean= 

. 

1-3 

0*3 

15 

3-3 





Comprehension Score. Bate Score. 



SunorioritT of 

E*- 



1 




perimentat 
Controls a 

to 

300 per cent. 

350 per cent. 




'Table 82. — ^Pirst Teaching Experiment, the results of the Kansas 

Test. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 9. 

Records and Results of Tests of the Second and Third 
Teaching Experiments. 


Nninhcr of Lotlerii. j 

NuniK'r of horn who 
rccopnwd i-mall 
Ictlcrit. 

1 

j Nnmbor of Iwjrg who 

1 rpcofpii^cd C'apiinl 

1 lettert. 

1 

2C 

1 

/ ' ' 

1 

i 1 

25 



21 

• •• 


23 

1 

• •• 

oo * 

1 

1 

2 

21 



20 

1 

2 

10 

• •• 

••• 

18 

1 

•»« 

17 

«*• 


IG 

«*• 

1 

15 

2 

••• 

14 



13 

••• 


12 


2 

11 

1 

1- 

10 

3 

3 

0 


1 

8 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

G 

o 

3 

5 

2 

1 1 

4 

2 . 

' 1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

• •• 

1 

0 

1 

1 


Tjbib 88, — ^The Letter Knowlwige of Class IIj Second Teacbiii|r 
Exi;ci‘Iirent before teaching commenced- 
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'SVcck. ; 

J 

Lettvis 

learned. 

1 

1 

New j 

vords ; 
learned. > 

{ 

1 

Total. 

Iicssons dnished. 

Aclnal letters. 

1 

S 

« ; 

I 


1—4 

a. c. i. 0 . n. t. b. hr 

2 

3 

24 

39 

6-7 

n. m. p. 

3 

4 

i 

17 ; 

1 

66 

7—10 

1 

f . J". r, d. 

4 

1 

1 

10 ' 
1 

76 

11 

1 

w. 

o 

1 

7 

83 

11—12 

1 

S' 

G 

• •• 

5 i 

1 

87 

12 

— 

7 

1 

12 

90 

12—13 

k. 

8 

1 j 

10 

100 

13—14 

h. 

0 

1 

1 1 

8 

117 

i 

14—16 

1. 

1 

10 

1 ' 

17 

m 

13-16 

c. 

11 

! - 

1 

i 

i 

1C 

— 

13 

1 

17 

; 151 

17 

V. 

18 

1 

18 ^ 

160 

18 

3' 

14 

3 

10 

1S9 

10 

* q. X. X. 

1 

16 

(Fi^piros] 

J 

20 

209 

20 and revision of 
vrcabnlarie*. 

1 

1C 

1 

t — 

j 

• •• 

SOS 

Tests and revision 

I ~ 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 


SOS 

Tests and n-t teion 
and test*. 

1 

1 

1 

I 


Tabie So.— AV cckly pro^rcfs oI tlit* Feconil Teaching Hxpcnineot, 
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Beitobe Ieachiho. 


ASTBB 



Table 86.— Test results of the Second Teaohin^ Ssperiment after 

83 dsje. 
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UST OF DIAGRAMS. 

Orapli 1. — Age of Anglo-Indian girls and Bengali boys com- 
pared in respeet of C. B. II English rending 
test. 

Wraph 2. — Speed in relation to Question-density. Interme- 
diate students and Adult Teachers-in-training 
compared. 

Graph 3. — Speed in relation to Question-density. Adult 

Teachers-in-training, easy material. 

Graph 4. — Speed in relation to Question-density. Adult 

tencliors-in-training, difficult material. 

Graph 5. — ^An Indiridual Reading Profile. 

Graph 6. — The English Vocabulary of a Bengali boy. 




Graph Z.- Speed in Relation to Question- 
density, Intermediate Students and 
Adult Teachers-in-traininf Compared. 
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GLOSSARY. 

The definitions given below arc intended merely to explain 
particular words ns they occur in the text. They are not in- 
tended to serve as universal or absolute definitions. 


A 

Accomplishment Quotient. — One hundred times the Educa- 
tional Age (g.«.) divided hy the Mental Age (q.v.). 

Adaloti (style). — The dialect of Bengali current among those 
connected with the law. 

After-question. — A question asked after rending has taken 
place. A test of reading or a practice exercise in reading, 
in which the pupil rends the passage without knowing what 
questions will be asked and, after reading, is required to 
answer questions on the substance, is called an " After- 
question test ” or “ After-question system of practice.” 

Agc-Discrcpancy. — ^The discrepancy between the Chronologi- 
cal Age of the pupil and the Mental Age of the books 
written in a foreign language which he is able to read with 
any case and satisfaction. The Mental Age of the book 
means the ago of the normal child in whose mother-tongue 
it is written for whom the book is suitable in point of in- 
terest. 

Americanization. — ^Tho process of assimilating foreign immi- 
grants into the American nation and American c^ilturc. 

Analytic Tests. — ^Analytic Tests endeavour to analyse a school 
subject into a number of ** pure ” mental fiinctions and 
to measure each separately. 

Anglo-Indian. — This is the official term for person of mixed 
European and Indian parentage. The term is, however, 
used loosely in the text, as some of the children referred 
to were of pure European parentage, bom in some cases 
in India, and in some cases in Europe. Indian children 
studying in the European Schools were excluded from the 
tests. 

Application Tests. — ^Application Tests endeavour to measure 
to what extent the knowledge or skill acquired in a school 
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C 

Catctiisc . — ^To learn to pronounce nfciirnlelj' and rapidly n 
given surressJon of sounds, without conscious cnlciilntion, 
and generally apart from considerations of meaning. 
fScp Palmer, H. E., Scientific Study and Teaching of 
Languages, 1917, page 309.) 

C. 2J . — The Silent Bonding test based on a story entitled 
“ Chandra llni and Batnn Bai,’' — ihe Chandra Bai test. 
The test consists of three parts 0. B. I, C. B. II and C. B. 
III. 

Chinn . — A Hill-triho of Mongoloid stock inhabiting the West- 
ern frontier of Biirina, ns numerous in dialect as the vil- 
lages in which they live. They possess no written lan- 
guage and acknowledge no central authority. Thej’ are 
unsparing in war, hut possess an intclligcnec which has 
enabled them to discover for themselves the manufacture 
of gunpowder. 

Chain (style). — ^'fhe popular dialect of Bengali. 

Ohronolofficttl Afje . — ^Thc acttial ago of a person in terms of 
Time {viz., years of life) as contrasted with Physical Age,. 
AIcntnl Ago, Educational Age. 

Class X . — ^Tho highest class in the High English Schools in 
Bengal. Boys (who arc not less than sixteen years of age) 
sit for the Matriculation Examination at the end of this 
year of work. (In 1925 this age restriction was reduced 
to fifteen years.) 

Composilc farthooh . — A textbook intended for teaching a 
foreign language in which no separate provision is made 
for practice in Speech, in Writing and in Bending ; but in 
which tho same passages, exercises and vornbulnry are 
provided for all three purposes, no allowanre being made 
for differeure in rate of progress in these different depart- 
ments. 

Conspiextons lT'n.<(fe. — A eonspieuously wasteful article or occu- 
pation is a sign of freedom from the necessity for economy, 
viz., of superfluous time at wealth, and thus may bo used 
by the leisuied and wealthy classes as a symbol of wealth 
and leisure. Example (of Conspicuous Waste of Wealth) 
motor-cais unnecessarily large and powerful for the work 
required of them (of conspicuous Waste of Time) — learn- 
ing a foreign language of which the learner has no real 
need. 
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Constant. To hold. — X factor is “ held constant ” in a 
Mental or Educational Test, by so arranging the test that 
the factor shall exert no discriminating influence on the 
scores. Thus speed of handwriting may be held constant 
by allowing so much time for writing that even the slowest 
writer has ample time for it. 

Correlation. Coefficient of . — Correlation is a tendency to- 
wards concomitant variation, and the Coefficient of Cor- 
relation is a measure of such tendency. Example: — 
Given two sets of measures of the same persons in the 
same or in two different traits, the Coefficient of CoiTela- 
tion indicates the tendency of the one set of measures to 
agree with the other set, so that a person scoring high 
marks in Test A will score more or less correspondingly 
high marks in Test B. The Coefficient will similarly 
indicate a tendency to disagree, so that a person scoring 
high marks in Test A will score more or less correspond- 
ingly low marks in Test B. A Coefficient of + 1 indicates 
complete Agreement, a Coefficient of-1 complete Dis- 
agreement. 

Correlation of Subjects . — ^The attempt to co-ordinate the 
syllabus and teaching of various subjects so that the pupil 
may realise the inter-relations of the subjects. Thus, for 
example. Geometry and Geography might be *' corre- 
lated ” in a problem of Survey and Map-construction. 

Credit-index (of a word). — ^An index-figure appended to each 
word in a "Word-frequency List which is derived from the 
comparative commonness of the word in the langpiage, 
and thus indicates the relative value of the word to a • 
learner of the language. 


D 

Dalton Plan. — X system of education which (for the most 
part) replaces class teaching by individual study and 
guidance in Subject-laboratories. (The child contracts to 
perform certain units of work within a specified time. 
The rooms of the school-building are allocated to subjects, 
and the teacher of each subject remains in his subject- 
room, called a “ Laboratory.” A child working on a 
given subject does so in the subject-laboratory, asks help 
from the teacher when necessary, and presents his unit of 
work when it is completed to the teacher. The child’s 
allotment of his time and order of work are left free.) 
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Density . — (See Question-density.) 

Direct Bond . — ^Tho direct link between an idea and the cor- 
responding word of a foreign language, or the direct link 
between tlic word of a foreign langTiage and the idea, 
without the intermediary of the mother-tongue. (See also 
Sond, Indirect Bond.) 

Direct Method (of teaching a foreign language). — A system of 
teaching a foreign language which aims at producing the 
Direct Bond (sec above). The term is commonly used to 
'denote a system of largely oral instruction in which the 
introduction of the mother-tongue is studiously avoided 
(See also Indirect Bond.) 

Division of Bengal. — ^Bengal is divided into five administrative 
units, called Divisions. At the head of each Division is 
a Commissioner. The Divisions are sub-diviHed into Dis- 
tricts, at the head of each of which is a District Magistrate 
or " Collector.” 


E 

Educational Ago . — ^The Age-norm (see ” Norm ”) to which the 
accomplishment of a child corresponds in a given subject 
is the Subject-age of the child. The Educational Age is 
the composite of the various subject-ages. (On the method 
of calculating this composite age, see McCall, W., How 
to Measure in Education, 1922, page 25.) 

Elimination (AVastage). — The loss of pupils from the educa- 
tional system before the completion of the full course. 

Elimination (of a factor). — ^A general term for treatment of a 
factor in a test in such a way that it may not influence the 
test scores. The factor may bo excluded altogether ot 
“ held constant ” {q.v.). 

Evocative aspect or use of language. — ^The use of words not in 
their strict and exact meaning but with the object of pro- 
ducing a required attitude or emotional tone in the hearer 
or reader. 

Eiepressive aspect of language-study. — ^Language-study which 
aims at conferring the power of self-expression in speech 
or in writing in the foreign language. 

P 

Faculty Psychology . — ^The “ Faculty Psychology ” considered 
the class-concepts of Psychology (e.g. Attention, Memory, 
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Imagination, etc.) as psychical forces or “ faculties,” and 
referred psychical processes to their separate or united 
activities. In the edncational application of the EacuHy 
Psychology it was believed that these faculties were 
capable of a general training which would affect all the 
individual functions comprised in the class concept. 

Filtration . — ^The Policy of. Theory of. — ^It was believed in the 
early stages of education in India that, if a bilingual 
modern educalion were supplied to the upper classes, 
this education would “filter” down through transla- 
tion , original writing in the vernacular and teaching into 
the vernacular education of the populace. 

Filtration, Method of. — ^The passing of an excerpt of litel-ahtre 
through a chain of translations into and out of a foreign 
language in order to study the changes produced in it by 
the contents and quality of the mind of a foreign people. 

Fixations . — ^Momentary stoppages of the eye in the lateral 
movement of reading. During these stoppages the actual 
perception of the urritten or printed words takes place. 

Flash-card . — word or short sentence is written on a card: 
the card, called a “ flash-card,” is exposed to the class for 
a very short interval (flash) so as to give training in 
instantaneous recognition. 

Foreign Medium . — The use of a language other than the 
mother-tongue of the pupil as a medium in the process of 
instruction, study, or examination. In its popular usage 
the Foreign Medium refers especially to the use of a foreign 
language by the teacher in his oral exposition. 

F ormal Discipline . — ^The general reaction upon the abilities of 
a stxident which was by many supposed to spring from the 
method of stridy rather than from the content which is 
learned. 

Frequency List. — See, Word Frequency List. 

a 

irolden Mohvr (also called “ Gold Mohur ”). — A. tree of the 
Mimosa family whose brilliant red flowers are a conspi- 
cuous feature of Bengal in the Hot Weather. 

■Hrade . — The American term for a school class or standard. 
For the age-equivalencies of American grades, see Table 
36 . 
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•Great Society.— A. term used ty Gratam "Wallas to denote tlie 
international nature of the commercial and industrial 
organisation of the modem rrorld. 

•Group Test. — A mental or scholastic test -which is applied to a 
number of children simultaneously, not one by one as in 
in Indi-ridual Test. 


I 

Ido. — ^An artificial language intended for international use. 

Inde.r Memory. — The power of recalling -where information is 
to be found, rather than the actual information itself. 

Indirect Bond,. — The link from ideas to -words in the mother- 
tongue and thence to words in the foreign language, or 
from foreign words to words in the mother-tongue and 
thence to ideas. See Direct Bond, Direct Method. 

Intelligence Quotient. — One hundred times the Mental Age 
(q.v.) divided hr the Chronological Age (q.v.). The In- 
telligence Quotient of a child who is of normal intelligence 
for his age will, therefore, be 100, of a sub-noi-mal child 
some figure below 100, of a super-normal child some figure 
above 100. 

Intermediate College. — The Intermediate College in Bengal is 
a College with a two years’ course intermediate between 
the Matriculation and the Graduate classes. 

K 

Khata. — The Bengali word for a School Exercise-book. The 
English -word " Exercise-book ” is not generally used or 
understood in Bengal. 

Kvnja-laia. — A creeping plant which produces a white flower 
divring the Monsoon in Bengal. 

M 

Madrassali, — An. institution for the education of Muhamedans 
in Muhamedan subjects. 

Mafossil. — ^The countryside in India; that part of the country 
which is distant from any large town or city. 

Magli. — A tribe originallj- inhabiting Araean in Burma, now 
settled in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The language is a 
dialect of Burmese and contains no literature. 
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'Mean, or ATcmgc, thnt is tlic sum of a series of measures 
divided by the number of mcnsTires in fbe series. 

Median . — ^Thnt point on the scale of the frequency distribu- 
tion on eitber side of -whicb one half of the measures falls; 
or (ns a roupli definition), tlie score of the middle boy or 
c.aso, irben the scores hn%*c been arranged in order of 
magnitude. 

Mental Age . — The age of a normal child to n'bicb the given 
child is equivalent in respeet of Intelligence. 

N 

Nadiga . — An ancient citj* of Bengal, founded in the eleventh 
century, famous ns a scat of Sanskrit learning. The reli- 
gious reformer Chnitanyn flourished there in the fifteenth 
centurj'. The ancient city is now submerged in the 
Ganges, and a now city, still devoted to Sanskrit learning 
and to the doctrines of Chaitnnyn, has arieen in the vici- 
nity. 

Nominal Age . — ^The average age of a cla*.** or grade as esti- 
mated from the rainimuin age at which the End-examina- 
tion of the school may be taken and from any other official 
regulations in regard to age. In the present book the 
miniiiunn age at which a Bengali boy was at that time 
permitted to sit for the Matriculation examination has 
been taken ns the basis of calculation. (See “ Class X.") 

Norm . — ^Norms in Educational Measurement arc of two main 
kinds. Age Norms and Grade Norms. The Age Norm is 
the Average (mean or median) achievement of a sufficient 
sample of bo3*s (or girls) of that age as measured by the 
given Mental or Scholastic test. A Grade Norm is the 
aA'crage achiovemont of a sufficient sampling of a given 
grade (q.v.) on the given test. In order to be “ suffi- 
cient ” a norm must be the average of a sufficiently large 
number of cases selected sufficiently widely from the grade 
or age to be representative of the whole age — or grade — 
population. 

O 

Observational Reading . — That type of Beading in which the 
reader maintains a more or less passive attitude, observing 
the points ns they arise in the text, without expecting or 
searching for them. 
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•Over-run . — ^The tendency of tlie figure dials in a calculating, 
adding, or counting machine to be carried by impetus 
beyond the correct total. 


Passive Aspect of language study. — Language-study vrhich 
aims at conferring the power of Reading or of Under- 
standing speech in a foreign language. 

Pathsala . — Bengali Primary School. 


P. E.- 
■6745 


-Probable 

1— r’ 




N 


Error of a Co-efficient of Correlation. 
To ensure a satisfactory degree of reliability 


the co-officient should be at least four times the size of its 
Probable Error. (The term has other significances but 
these do not occur in the present book.) 

Plateau in a Reading Growth-curve. — A flat interval of little 
or no improvement or increase. (See Reading Profile.) 

Fonditi (style). — ^The scholarly, Sanskritic style of Bengali 
prose. 


Profile . — See Reading Profile. 

Project Method. — A method of teaching in -which the matter, 
instead of being classified into subjects, is co-ordinated 
round a central Purpose or Project, more or less irrespec- 
tive of subject. Example; — The Project “ To design a 
foot-bridge over the stream ” may involve Mathematics, 
Dra-wing, Physics, etc. 

Pure (measure or test ). — A " pure test,” or a test -which yields 
a '' pure ” measure in one which is a test of only a single 
function and which is uninfluenced by any other function. 
Thus a “ pure ” teat of reading ability in one whose 
measures are uninfiuenced by such factors as speed of 
handwriting, General Intelligence, etc. Similarly a 
“ pure ” practice-system is one which supplies practice 
in the single function or skill which is aimed at, and in 
no other. 


a 


Question-density.— ~A measure expressing the relationship 
between the number of questions set on a given passage 
and the number of words contained in that passage. 
Question-density is expressed in the form “ Number of 


questions per 1,000 words,” viz., 1,000 


number of gneationa 
number of \r0rd3 • 
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T, — ^The Co-eflScient of Correlation (See Correlation) calculated 


ty the Product-moment formula, viz., 




where 


Zx*:Sy* 

X and y are deviations from the mean of the series. 

Tlatioiial Memory. — ^hfemory for meaningful material, for 
ideas. 


Reading Profile. — ^Thc characteristic shape of the graphical 
representation of the increase in an individual’s Beading 
B.ate as Question-densitj* is decreased. 

Reading Unit. — ^The amount of matter (number of words) 
which can he rend at one time and of which the substance 
can he retained without an intervening review of the sub- 
stance. This Unit seems to he smaller in the case where 
reading talce.s place in one language and review in another, 
than where reading and review are conducted with the 
use of the same language. 

Receptive Aepeei of language-study. The same as Passive 
Aspect (g.v.). 

Referent. — ^The thing referred to by a word. 

Regressive Movements. — Backward movements of the eyes over 
matter already perused. Siich movements usually occur 
when there has been a failure of Comprehonsion, and are 
common in unskilled readers and in the reading of a foreign 
language. 

Rejections. — ^Test-papers rejected in dealing with the scores of 
a Group test on the ground that the pupil has failed to 
comply with the conditions of the test. 

Reliability (of a test). — ^The probability that a test aj>plied 
again to the same group would yield the same result. 
Beliability may be determined by applying the same test 
in two forms to the same class and discovering the co- 
efficient of correlation (q.v.) between the two sets of results. 

Rcnationalisation. — Alteration of the nationality and national 
culture of an individual or group. 

Return Sweep (of the eye jn reading). — ^The backward move- 
ment of the eye from the end of one line to the beginning 
of the next. 


Rote Memory . — ^Memory for words as words more or less irres- 
pective of meaning or for meaningless syllables. 
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Sahchi (stylo). — The Eiiropcnn style of Bengali prose. 

Satvratioft . — A condition of inability to profit from fiirther 
education said to occur at about the adolescent period, 
especially in persons educated through a Foreign Medium. 

Scanning or Skimming. — rapid perusal of reading matter in 
•which the required siibstance is extracted with the mini- 
mum of -word-by-word reading. 

Scatter (of Yocabularyl. — The range of relative frequency of 
words (see "VTord-frequency List) over which the vocabu- 
lary in the foreign language of an individual (or class) is 
distributed. .Since a vocabnlarj*, consisting of any given 
number of words, “ .r ”, should consist of the .r commonest 
■words in the foreign langsiage, “ Scatter ” is measured in 
the form: — “ Percentage of -n'ords in Ihe given vocabu- 
lary, ,r, whicli arc noi included in the .r commonest words 
in the langJinge.” 

Schoalvtaxtcr* s Generalisation . — ^The division of human know- 
ledge into fixed categories, called ” Subjects ” and the 
treatment of many and various individual needs by a gene- 
ral administration of the same fixed syllabus in a subject. 
The generalisation of human needs in education under 
8\ibject-heads, and into fixed syllabtises. 

Score . — The mark obtained by the pupil on the result of a test 
to which he ha-, been submitted ; hence, as a verb, " to 
scoie,” to obtain marks on the re.sult of a test. 

S. D . — .Standard Deviation, from the Mean or lifediiin. The 
square root of the sum of the squares of the 'deviations 
divided by the number of measures. 

Selective Fallacy . — TJie idea that, because a certain educa- 
tional system together -with its end-examination attracts 
and selects a certain type of intellect or character, it has, 
therefore, produced that type and will produce it in any 
liuman material submitted to the education. 

Soniiment . — An organised system of emotional dispositions 
centred round the idea of some object. 

Short Circuit in learning. — The elimination of unnecessary 
intermediate steps or bonds which results from practice. 

Solenoid . — ^A lielix of conducting wire through which an elec- 
tric current may be passed ; when the current passes, the 
solenoid has special electro-magnetic properties. 
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Substitution Table, — A device for practice in tlie learning of a 
foreign language, consisting of a sentence-form, of wiidi 
words or plirases may, witli appropriate grammatical 
modifications, be replaced from a given list (or given lists). 

.Surrender Value of a scbool subject. — Tbat proportion of tbe 
total ultimate benefit of tbe course up to tbat point wbicb 
will be obtained at any given intermediate stage by a child 
wbo discontinues bis study at tbat stage without complet- 
ing tbe whole course. 

Symbolic aspect, or use of language. The use of words as defi- 
nite and clear-cut sj'mbols of ideas, with tbe purpose of 
producing those ideas and none other in tbe mind of tbe 
bearer or reader. 


T 

'Tabula Rasa (Theory of tbe - ). — The theory in accordance with 
wbicb tbe pupil is compared to a blank tablet (tabula rasa) 
on wbicb tbe educator may inscribe what be pleases. 
(This type of educational theory does not allow for or does 
not believe in tbe limitation of tbe educator by tbe original 
nature of tbe pupil.) 

'Tens-transmission . — Tbe process, — or tbe mechanism for tbe 
process, — of carrying forward tbe tens from tbe Unit 
column and tbe hundreds from tbe Tens Column, etc., in 
a calculating, adding, or counting machine. 

Tol . — ^An institution for Sanskrit learning. 

Transference of training . — The transference of improvement 
produced by training in some fimction to some other re- 
lated function, without practice in tbat function. 

■Turn-over . — ^The order to turn over tbe page in certain types of 
Mental or Scolastic test. It is very important in such tests 
to ensure that tbe order is promptly obeyed. 

U 

■ Undistributed Score. — Maximum score tends to show as 
equal persons wbo have only just scored tbe maximum 
and persons wbo, given tbe opportunity, could have scored 
more. Similarly a Minimum score includes persons wbo 
just did not score a single mark, and persons wbo were 
.far from scoring a single mark. Either of such scores is 
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called an “ Undistributed score,” In order to “ distri- 
bute ” 8\icli scores it ■would be necessary to set, in the one - 
case a harder test, and, in the other case, an easier one. 

V 

Vocabulary/ Index. — A. passage which is written in such a way 
ns to introduce no word which is outside the first K words 
of n recognised Word-frequency List is said to ha've a . 
Vocabulary Index X {c.g., 3,000). 

W 

TFnsfa^c. — See Elimination. 

Word-frequency List . — list of words showing the order of 
their frequency of occurrence (or ” commonness ”) in the - 
speech or literature of the language. 

TFord Magic . — The idea of some fixed, or even supernatural, 
connexion between a word and its “ referent.” (See Ee- 
ferent.) 

Work-Limit teat. — A type of test which consists in measuring 
the time taken to complete a certain task. 

to. p. m . — ^^Vords per minutes ns a measure of speed of rending 
or scanning. 

Z 

Zero-tcords , — A word of which the credit-index on a Word- 
frequency List of n words is zero. The phrase has special 
reference to the Thorndike Teachers’ Word Book, and in 
this connexion means that the -word is outside the first 
10,000 commonest words of the English language as shown . 
by the Thorndike Word Book. 
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